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FOREWORD. ` 


The Council on Graduate Study and Research, which is’ 
charged with the general administration of the Graduate School, 
voted in 1938 to recommend the publication of an annual volume - 
of abstracts of doctoral dissertations, together with titles of 
theses for the masters’ degrees. These volumes, beginning with 
the year 1936, are prepared for publication under the general 
direction of the Editorial Committee on Research Publications 
of the University, and aré listed in the University Chronicles 
Series issued by The University of Southern California Press. 
` The present volume represents the product of the academic year 
1939-40 and is the fifth in the annual series. For the first time 
abstracts of dissertations presented for the Doctor of Education 
degree and titles of theses for the masterate of science in educa- 
tion are included. 

The complete dissertations E theses are deposited in 
approved typewritten form, in duplicate, in the University 
Library. The second copy may be borrowed by any who may be 
interested under conditions usually governing interlibrary loans. 

` A widely recognized annual publication, Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities, issued under the aus- 
pices of the National Research ‘Council of Learned Societies, 
includes a complete listing of the. dissertations, abstracts of which 
appear herein. In addition, dissertations: published either in 
entirety’ or in part may be found listed in the Library of Con- N 
gress annual List of Doctoral Dissertations (Washington, D.C.). 

The absence of certain thesis titles in the Department of , 
Mathematics and the School of Speech is explained- by-the-fact-—-—-. en 
that candidates for the masterate in these two fields have the 
option of additional graduate course work, with the comprehen- 
sive examination, in substitution for the regular, thesis require- 
ment. 

RockwELL D. Hunt 
Dean of the Graduate S chool 
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DIVISION OF THE ARTS 
. SPEECH 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS RELATED TO THE RETARDATION 
OF SPEECH* ` 


Burg ELIZABETH BECKEY 


This study was undertaken to determine what factors were related to 
retarded speech development. More specifically, the following physical, environ- 
mental, and psychological aspects were investigated: heredity, abnormalities of 
prenatal, natal, and postnatal life, slow development, childhood diseases and 
injuries, general physical condition, sibling birth order, unfavorable speech 
environment, speech habits, behavior, and intelligence. 

Within the last few years more attention has been placed upon the speech- 
less child who seemed norma! in other respects.. From the practical standpoint, 
the study should contribute to a better understanding of the factors which may 
interfere. with the development of speech. Parents should know that slow speech 
development is not always accompanied by inferior mentality. With proper 
knowledge the parent may often be able to direct the activities of the child during 
the speech readiness period to such an extent that speech will develop normally. 

From the scientific standpoint, the research student should know what etio- 
logical factors exist in-the retardation of speech. The student, the teacher, and 
the psychologist can more ably outline a program of re-education after knowing 
some of the factors which may contribute to delayed speech. 

A detailed clinical study was made of fifty children with retarded speech 
development and of a control group of fifty children with normal speech. In 
order for all factors to remain constant throughout the investigation, the same 
case history form was used for both the delayed and the control groups. This 
form included detailed items relative to the environmental, physical, and psycho- 
logical aspects of each child. 

The family history included data concertiing general health, diseases, speech 
defects, handedness, and mental deficiencies. Pregnancy reports contained infor- 
mation concerning the health of the mother in, regard to such factors as the 
number of months of pregnancy, injuries and falls, glandular deficiencies, and, 
conditions of the heart, lungs, kidneys, and bowels. Birth records had data rela- 
tive to the age of the mother at birth of child, weight of child at birth, method 
of delivery, condition of child at birth, length of labor, manner of presentation 
of the child, and complications such as dry birth and narrow pelvis. The develop-. 
mental factors which were recorded included the ages at which the child began to 
walk, to sit, to talk, to creep, to cut his first tooth, and to have voluntary control 
of bladder and bowels. ` 

Physicians’ records of each child were checked for defective speech, appa- 
ratus, for neurological inadequacies, for sight, for hearing, and for glandular defi- 
ciencies. Data were also obtained concerning the severity of childhood diseases 
and the ages of onset. 





*Dissertation prepared under the direction of the Committee on Studies, consisting of 
Professors Ray K. Immel (Chairman), Alta B. Hall, oe P. Tanquary, Neil D. Warren, 
and Lee E. Travis. i 
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The habits of the child were recorded from the reports of parents and 
teachers. Many of these reports were confirmed by the investigator, who lived 
at the Hill-Young School of Speech Correction for several months and had an 
opportunity during each hour of the dag to observe the children with delayed 

speech. 

- The intelligence quotient of each child was ascertained by a “competent psy- 
chologist. For the children of each group the revised Stanford-Binet test was 
used. Those of the delayed group were also given nonlanguage intelligence tests, 
among which were the Merrill-Palmer and the Goodenough Drawing tests. 

Environmental.conditions of the home were learned from the parents, from 
observation of the child with the mother, and in many instances by actual visits 
to the home. 

‘ In the selection of the cases for the retarded group, the following criteria 
were used: supposedly normal intelligence with (1) retarded development of 
speech, or with (2) inhibited speech after a normal beginning, or with (3) unin- 
telligible sound, or gesture, language. 

Since cases for the patient group were difficult to secure, several sources 
were required. Of the fifty cases of retarded speech used in this study, twenty- 
two were secured from the children at the Hill-Young School of Speech Correc- 
tion, Los Angeles; thirteen were selected from a group of thirty-eight cases of 
delayed speech at the California Babies Hospital, Los Angeles; five were found 
among the records at the Broadoaks Nursery School, Pasadena, California; and 
the other ten cases were secured from the psychological clinics at The University’ 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Child Guidance Clinic, Los Angeles; Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Los Angeles; and the Orthopaedic Hospital, Los Angeles. 

In the control group normal speech development was the main criterion for 
the selection of the cases. In an attempt to secure a group comparable to the 
delayed children in regard to ages and socioeconomic status, the children from 
the Broadoaks Nursery School were used. Furthermore, the records of this 
nursery school were quite complete and adequate for the purposes of this study. 


Original data for each case in this study were secured from personal inter- 
views with parents under controlled conditions. The investigator made thirty- 
four personal contacts with the mothers of the children of the delayed group. 
The other personal interviews of this group were secured by competent social 
case workers who were accustomed to making confidential reports of family his- 
tories. In addition to the personal interview with the mother, the social worker . 
made several visits to the home of the patient. At the Broadoaks Nursery School 
the case histories used in the control group were complete records obtained by 
the director of the school, who bad: bad years of experience in making private 
interviews with parents of nursery school children. In each instance the case 
history was supplemented by the confidential reports of physicians, psychologists, 
and teachers. 

An attempt was made to secure a control group as nearly equivalent to the 
delayed group as possible, ` The main difference between the two groups existed 
in the rate of language development. Similarities were sought in respect to age, 
to socioeconomic status, and to intelligence: Members of the two groups were 
similar in age, varying from two to seven years. The results of the investigation 
indicated, however, that the parents of the control group tended to be better 
educated and to be in better occupational groups than those of the experimental 
group. As a result of language deficiency, the child with retarded speech was 
unable to make an intelligence rating equal to the child with normal speech 
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development. Though these differences existed, the investigator felt that no 
group was available that would be.comparable-to the delayed group in regard to 
intelligence or the social status of the parents, 

The incidence of physical factors related to delayed speech was evaluated 
with the following significant results (The Critical Ratio is obtained by dividing 
the difference of the percentages between the two groups by the Sigma of differ- 
ence. Any ratio of three or more is significant.) : . 


1. Mothers of the delayed speech children often had abnormal pregnancies. 
(CR, 6.2). ` 

2. Mothers who had birth complications tended to have children with speech: 
retardation (CR, 4.4). 

3. Children with delayed speech E had two or more of the severe 
infectious diseases (CR, 3.0). Measles was a more frequent disease among the 
delayed speech children (CR, 3.3). 

4. Slow physical growth was present in many children of the retarded speech 
group (CR, 5.8). 

5. Children with delayed speech tended to have tonsils which were diseased. 
or had been removed (CR, 4.4). Adenoids were present in more children of the 
retarded speech group (CR, 3.5). l 


In order to determine the role of the environment as an dësst factor of 
- delayed language development, certain items were investigated with these results = 


1. Children of the delayed group had too much isolation for the encourage- 
ment of speech (CR, 3.5). 

2. Fathers of the children of the retarded speech group Velonged frequently: 
to the lower socioeconomic groups (CR, 4.3). 

3. Severe fright was found to be a factor among the children with delayed. 
speech (CR, 3.5). ` 

4. Anticipation of wants of the child occurred quite frequently among the- 
parents of the delayed speech children (CR, 6.3). 


From the psychological factors that were investigated to ascertain their 
bearing upon slow speech development, the following findings were obtained : 


1. Children with delayed speech did not want the type of attention which 
called for a speech response (CR, 4.0). 

2. The language-deficient children usually made inferior ratings in intelli-- 
gence (CR, 6.2). 

3. Defective articulation was more frequent among the children with delayedi 
speech (CR, 3.4). f 

4. More children of the delayed speech group were inhibited after gor 
speech had begun (CR, 231. ` 

5. Substituting gestures for speech was more Geiger among. the children. 
with delayed speech (CR, 7.3). 


An analysis of the material in this investigation indicated that three or more 
factors were operating in 84 per cent of the children of the delayed group, and im 
only 20 per cent of the normal group (CR, 8.3). 

As a result of the study of the various factors which seemed to be instru-~ 
mental in the production of speech retardation, certain conclusions and recom- 
mendations should be indicated. 
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In general, it may be said that no specific factor or group of factors was 
found to operate as the etiological element in the retardation of language devel- 
opment. Even in the cases‘in which normal speech was interrupted by some 
inhibiting condition, the history of each child revealed other organic factors 
which might have made the nervous system more susceptible to the later shocks 
or infectious diseases. What may have been the particular cause of delayed 
speech in one child may not have been the same for another. Since no one par- 
ticular item appeared to be the only reason for the slow growth of the speech 
function, no definite recommendations could be made to the teacher or parents 
of the child with delayed speech. 

However, the various physical, environmental, and psychological abnormal- 
ities of the speechless child may be considered from the standpoint of their pre- 
vention and re-education. It would be difficult to point out to the mother how to 
avoid some of the complications of pregnancy and birth which seemed to be 
closely related to the retardation of speech. Some of these conditions are unavòid- 
able even with a physician’s best care. However, the knowledge of all the ele- 
ments. which may have caused the child’s constitutional weaknesses may tend to 
make the parents and teachers more considerate of his inadequacies. 

Not until it is possible to détermine whether or not the speechless child has 
some brain injury can the research student state definitely what precipitates the 
inhibition of the speech processes. There have yet been no means of ascertaining 
if, or how much, the child’s speech centers have been affected. Since many of the 
children with delayed speech had poor motor control, injuries to the central 
nervous system were suspected. Prolonged labor during birth of the child may 
have produced an intracranial hemorrhage which would cause brain damage. 
Early forceps delivery may have avoided this damage done by the difficult labor. 


In addition to the possible cerebral birth injuries, various lesions of the brain 
and nervous system may have occurred as a result of some severe infectious 
disease. Of all the diseases measles appeared most frequently among the children 
of the delayed group. Measles has been known to cause lesions in various parts 
of the neural structures. 

Although this investigation showed no significant conclusions in regard to 
handedness and slow speech development, the child with delayed speech tended 
to lack hand preference. Since speech is supposed to be a function of the domi- 
nant hemisphere of the brain, the early establishment of a hand preference nat- 
urally will lead to greater language facility. 

Although the comrnon opinion among many writers has been that the speech- 
less child is mentally deficient, parents need not form such a conclusion to the 
exclusion of all the other possible factors affecting their child’s inadequacy in 
speech. Without speech the child cannot reveal his intelligence. Intelligence and 
language must maturate together. As one study shows, the mental age increased 
after the child had begun to talk., 

Since the present study was a survey of all the possible factors which might 
have been related to,delayed speech, no detailed analysis of any isolated element 
was. made. However, this study suggests many opportunities for additional 
research in regard ‘to speech retardation—what element or elements precipitate 
speech retardation, and what are the contributing factors? 

As this investigation has indicated, many factors might be operating suc- 
cessively or simultaneously to delay the child’s development of speech. There- 
fore, the problem for the future research student is not to isolate the one element 
causing the delayed speech, but to find what factors are precipitating the inhibi- 
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tions of the speech responses and what factors are contributing to its continual 
retardation. 


. D BIOGRAPHY 
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1936 —A.M., State University of Iowa 
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1937-38—Instructor in English and Speech, Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney 
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Washington 


AN OBJECTIVE STUDY OF THE ORATORY OF 
ROBERT GREEN INGERSOLL* 


HAROLD LELAND BREWSTER 


The purpose of this E was to investigate and evaluate the total contri- 
bution of Ingersoll in the field of oratory. 

To accomplish this it was necessary to make a survey of his life and TER 
to assemble and summarize contemporary comments on his delivery and influ- 
ence, to investigate his political oratory and its results, to: make a complete objec: 
tive analysis of his rhetoric, and to analyze his philosophy. 

The importance of the study was determined by the high place which Inger- 
soll has been given on the list of great orators in spite of the small amount of 
scientific investigation supporting such appraisal. 

The criteria set up for the adjudication were based largely upon the Aris- 
totelian and Ciceronian ‘concepts, as expressed by certain modern writers and 
expanded by the psychologists. Personal criteria were selected from the names 
of recognized leading orators. Many of those were suggested by various com- 
mentators on Ingersoll’s work. Whenever percentages and frequencies were 
available for comparison, they were utilized; but in many instances the tabula- 
tions were original and were used to draw conclusions within the study. 

Chapter I was devoted to a brief survey of the social and cultural history of 
America during the life of Ingersoll. 

Chapter II was used to sketch the significant episodes of Ingersoll’s life. 
Particular emphasis was placed upon the parallel growth of the man as a lawyer, 
political speaker, and agnostic lecturer. : His personal character was also made 
the subject of detailed study. 

In Chapter III the relation between Ingersoll and the political leaders of the 
period was established in an effort to reach some conclusions regarding his 
political speeches and their effects. 

A broad view of the orator was given in Chapter IV. Contemporary com- 
ments were used to obtain a comprehensive picture of his platform personality, 
voice, and rhetorical effectiveness. 

The strictly objective analysis started in Chapter V with an examination of 
the structure of forty-eight of his represéntative speeches. 

In Chapter VI a list of twenty-eight factors of persuasion was set up, and 
upon the basis of that ideal seven selected speeches were analyzed. 

Humor, as a factor of persuasion, was the subject of Chapter VII. Inger- 
soll’s speeches were listed in the order of the most frequent use of the various 
kinds of humor. The types, percentages, and distributions were tabulated and 
summarized. l 

Style was the topic of investigation and discussion in Chapter VIII. Inger- 
soll’s characteristic style was analyzed upon the basis of commonly accepted 
definitions. Technical tabulations were made of words, sentences, tone color, 
cadence, poetic prose, and epigrams. 

In Chapter IX the fundamental Ge of Ingersoll’s philosophy were ER 
and illustrated by selected passages from his speeches. 





*Dissertation prepared under the direction of the Committee on Studies, consisting of 
Professors Ray K. Immel (Chairman), Alta B. Hall, Grafton P. Ree Alan Nichols, 
Owen C. Coy, and Erik McK. Eriksson. 
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Chapter X was used to recapitulate the detailed chapter summaries and give 
a final estimate of Ingersoll’s contribution in the rhetorical field. 

The Dresden edition of The Works of Ingersoll was the primary source of 
the material for this study. ` Objectivity was obtained by twenty-four tables of 
analysis with frequencies, percentages, summaries, and conclusions. Over 150 
direct comments from contemporary and modern authorities were used. Approxi- 
mately the same number of quotations from the orator’s works amounted to over 
700 lines. 

Ingersoll lived in a geg of unusual growth, expansion, invention, slavery, 
liberty, and organization. Many sought liberty by various ways. Ingersoll stood 
at the crossroads and pointed out that freedom could be attained only ‘through 
' knowledge and intelligent co-operation. 

Ingersoll was the natural and logical product of his ancestry and environ- 
ment. He was descended from liberty-loving Colonial stock and was almost 
entirely self-educated. After a short period of school teaching, Ingersall was 
admitted to the bar in Illinois and attained a brilliant reputation in his profession. 
During his service in the Civil War he distinguished himself in several major 
battles but later was defeated by. overwhelming numbers under the command of 
General Forrest. 

Ingersoll was one of the most influential political personalities who was ever 
prevented from holding an elective office. After successfully serving his state’as 
attorney general, he refused to renounce his agnosticism when invited to run for 
the governorship and gave up the chances for both offices in the following term. 
His famous nomination speech presenting James G. Blaine for the presidency 
helped to establish his reputation as a political campaigner. However, his violent 
tirades against the South during the partisan battles of 1876 were inconsistent as 
compared to his later utterances. The prejudice and passion of that period could 
scarcely justify his position, and Ingersoll subsequently changed his narrow 
political views. Many candidates depended upon his popular oratory, and at 
least two presidents felt that they owed their election to his magnetic appeals. 
He was offered the ambassadorship to Berlin and the nomination for the presi- 
dency as a result of his services to the Republican party. He refused all such 
offers because he did not want to bring the religious controversy into polea 
matters. 

A general survey of Ingersoll, the orator, indicated that he had every aa 

and mental qualification for success on the platform. The diversity of the sub- 
ject matter of his speeches was particularly wide as compared with that-of other 
American orators, and the volume of his work was almost equal to that of 
Daniel Webster. Although Ingersoll has been known as an agnostic lecturer and 
political speaker, less than one fourth of his subjects dealt with religious ques- 
tions. Modern and contemporary commentators compared his thought and 
delivery with that of all the recognized oratorical masters of the past. Many of 
those who saw and heard him on the platform rated his-ability as superior for 
personal magnetism, vitality, clarity of voice, poise, dignity, colloquial style, 
candor, humor, and eager intelligence. Ingersoll’s influence upon the rhetorical 
methods of many of the younger speakers of the time was very great. 

The structure of Ingersoll’s speeches was distinct. An examination of forty- 
eight selected speeches showed that he used introductions in only 29 per cent of 
the cases. When introductions were employed, the average length of the unit 
was about 4.5 per cent of the complete speech. Although he followed no set form 
of speech development, the bodies of his speeches gave ample indication of a 
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varied use of recognized methods of approach. He utilized many psychological 
techniques, and in his later works he progressed to the more direct intellectual 
brief. A common method in many lectures was the chronological or historical 
development, but he seldom employed the formal historical introduction. A large 
proportion of his central ideas could be listed under some phase of liberty. 

In the list of forty-eight selected speeches 68.7 per cent had a definite appeal 
for action; 27.1 per cent had the purpose of belief; 4.2 per cent had the purpose 
of impressiveness; 42.2 per cent of his eulogies had appeals for action. r 

His structure was marked for its emphasis upon the highly developed con- 
clusion. Usually that unit contained summary, appeal, and forecast. The average 
length of his conclusions was 6.4 per cent of the whole speech. The average 
length of Ingersoll’s speeches declined gradually after 1884. 

Ingersoll used a great variety of the factors of persuasion. The objective 
investigation of seven representative speeches on the Basis of twenty-eight fac- 
tors showed a high frequency of restatement, specific instance, general illustra- 
tion, movement, exposition, tact, courtesy, indirection, compression, and imagery. 
He surpassed all available records of previous orators in his use of mental pic- 
tures. The frequency of restatement was usually correlated with the use of 
exposition. His use of quoted opinion or testimony was sparse with the excep- 
tion of some speeches. “Civil Rights” (1883) contained an abundance of legal 
opinion and judicial decisions. “Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child” (1877) 
had the greatest number of popular appeals. Judged upon the broad use of senti- 
ment, humor, and other elements, it was one of his most effective speeches. 
“Shakespeare” (1891) contained a lower frequency of sentiment and humor, 
but was much higher in the use of direct evidence, authority, and literary refer- 
ence. It was slightly superior to all others in the light of modern rhetoric. 
“Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child” suggested Cicero; “Shakespeare” was more 
Aristotelian in its rhetoric. 

Many commentators have mentioned Ingersoll’s use of humor as an out- 
standing factor in his persuasion. Ejighty-nine speeches were found to have 
various frequencies of humor, ranging from zero to an approximate 200. Thirty- 
two had no humor. Eighty-five and four-tenths per cent of the list had less than 
one instance for every thousand words. Of the fifty-seven speeches containing 
humor, 75.4 per cent had one instance’or more for every thousand ‘words. 

A classification of the various types of speeches according to their humor- 
frequencies resulted in the following averages: 


After-dinner `... SE ebben eler 515.5 average 
Political EE 659.6 average 
Religious <......... EE KE Lateran deet alates 1179.3 average 
Eulogies ....... PR PINS Ae wh ieee Sek SE 1805.9 average 


A total of 778 instances of humor discovered in the list of speeches was 
tabulated in the following divisions: 


Satire, or purposeful humor ................0006 Soot debate. eave Bea 36.7 per cent 
Irony (slightly sharper) `... 32.5 per cent 
Humor (more kindly) `... 20.3 per cent . 
Anecdote ` a ca ees colette ne PbS Shee eRe ds Seesaw een ` 8.7 per cent 
VE Duis sige Sie Sage EEN Ne Ee 1.8 per cent 


Though Ingersoll’s most popular and effective works were found at both 
extremes of the list of frequencies, it was quite evident that he made ample use 
of that factor in many of his speeches. His earliest speeches and those delivered 
during the last decade of his lecturing were also found at both extremes of the 
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humor-frequencies. By far the greatest number of instances of humor appeared 
_ in his after-dinner speeches ; but, as many of them were short, the total proportion 
was only indicated in the frequencies. 

Ingersoll did not believe in bitter or sarcastic humor; and, though the high 
frequencies of satire might indicate otherwise, most of his persuasive ridicule was 
quite harmless. He used it deliberately, however, and justified his action by his 
reference to Voltaire. He was supported in that belief by many past and present . 
commentators on humor. 

The investigation of the elements of style i in the speeches of Ingersoll indi- 
cated that they were very important and unique characteristics of his composition. 
Numerous definitions and explanations of that illusive quality were discovered 
and applied to the study of his works. Objective tabulations of the representative 
modern writings and orations were made, and from the comparisons it was 
apparent that Ingersoll was but slightly more ornate in his use of content words 
than the computed average. Usually the structural forms were about equally 
balanced with the number of content words. His simple sentences. predominated 
over all other types. One hundred sentences from the lecture “Shakespeare” 
ranged in length from five to 134 syllables, and 68 per cent fell into the group of 
thirty or less. Rhetorical questions were frequent in certain passages ‘and 
speeches; loose sentences prevailed in many selections, but periodic structures 
were rare in all his works. The abstract elements, frankness, candor, and eager- 
_ ness, probably had an influence upon the orator’s sentence structure. 

Ingersoll has been given credit for maintaining the rhythmical prose of 
ancient rhetoric. A detailed objective examination of his use of that element 
indicated that much of the sensual effect of his speech was the result of repeated 
sounds. Close, submerged, and crossed alliteration was profuse in his impressive 
passages. Assonance, consonance, and occasional rhyme also accounted for. 
much of the poetic element. ‘Though some of his prose could be scanned-in blank 
verse, cadence was more frequently the cause of the rhythm. The predominant 
pattern of his terminal accents was 5-3-1, but he spaced that ending sufficiently to 
avoid monotony. Objective tabulations of his poetic prose showed that it 
appeared in percentages above ten only in his tributes and occasional speeches. 

Though brevity and compression have been mentioned under the persuasive 
factors, the use of the epigram is undoubtedly an element of style. The univer- 
sality of Ingersoll’s figurative compressions of thought made many of them as 
appropriate today as when they were uttered. Samplings.of the frequencies of 
epigrams in selected speeches showed that they predominated in the eulogies. 

Some authorities class imagery under the persuasive elements. Ingersoll’s 
extremely frequent use of ‘the. mental picture made it a definite part of his indi- 
vidual style. 

Though few commentators have placed Ingersoll among the great philoso- 
phers, ‘his daring and insistent presentation of the theories of many thinkers of 
the past probably had a powerful effect in making his audiences aware of the 
scientific movements of his period. “His logic was often based upon the formal 
syllogism, but he also utilized the analogy and inference. He adopted the agnostic 
method of thought from Thomas H. Huxley. 

_ Without any experimental evidence to support his views, Ingersoll antici- 
pated some of the modern tendencies in biological psychology. He maintained 
that “man is as he must be,” he justified euthanasia under certain conditions, 
and he predicted the use of sterilization as a means of coniro and elimination 
of crime and abnormality. 


r 
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Though admitting his lack of knowledge of the techniques of the arts, 
Ingersoll had many sound theories in esthetics. He thought that all arts were 
based upon the same fundamental principles. 

Happiness, according to Ingersoll, was the ultimate good, and it was the 
result of making other people happy. He believed that all theological dogma was 
mythical and that Christ was but a man. To the unsolved mysteries of mind and 
matter he replied with the agnostic’s “I do not know,” insisting that even the 
atheist had no facts to support his belief. He expected that science would eventu- 
ally solve all such problems. 

‘Ingersoll was a humanist in that he believed that the improvement of man- 
kind depended upon the efforts of man. He advocated many practical and 
original solutions of social and political problems. He was one of the first to 
recommend a-world court for the settlement of disputes between nations. . He 
also insisted that an international police system would be necessary to enforce 
the mandates of the tribunal. Many of his other practical suggestions have been 
applied fully or in part to the problems of society in recent years. 

The objective and subjective findings of this study not only justified many of 
the estimates of Ingersoll’s superior ability as an orator but served to explain 
some of the misunderstandings and common fallacies regarding his rhetorical 
style. In his diversity of method, his variety of subjects, his prophetic insight, 
and his mastery of language, he was one of the most complete American orators. 
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A STUDY OF. THE THINKING-FEELING-DOING TRICHOTOMY : 
ITS APPLICATION IN THE FIELD OF SPEECH* ' 


HENRY Norman Cross 


The purpose of this study was to offer evidence i in support of the view that 
thinking, feeling, and doing are fundamental components of the mind and, there- 
fore, may serve as the basis for establishing a universal classification in the field 
of speech. A direct relationship was suggested to wisdom, beauty, and goodness ; 
to theory, art, and practice; to a general classification in the field of speech. On 
this hypothesis rhetoric, aesthetics, and psychology were related to argumenta- 
tion, interpretation, and public speaking as emphasizing thinking, feeling, and 
doing, respectively. \ 

The suggestion for this study arose from the recognition in the. field of 
speech, of a consistent use of a classification that appeared to be connected in 
some way with thinking, feeling, and doing; in aesthetics, of a distinction between 
theory, art, and practice ; in philosophy and psychology, of acceptance of a sim- 
ilar trichotomous classification. ` ` 

"The search’ for evidence to justify the association of the results of this dis- 
covery gave direction to the study. It led back to Plato and Aristotle, where 
confirmation was found in rhetoric. An attempt was made to ascertain the origin 
of the trichotomy ard to trace it to modern times. l 

The resemblance of the general classifications of rhetoric to thinking, feeling, 
and doing led to an examination of the views, in this respect, of Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Blair, Campbell, and Whately. The classical rhetoricians 
could not be found to relate their classifications consistently to. the thinking, feel- 
ing, doing trichotomy. The wide deviation of later theorists indicated that not 
only did all the rhetoricians fail to make this relationship clear, if they claimed it, 
but that subsequent theory failed to detect it. If the thinking, feeling, doing 
trichotomy is kept in mind, the similarity of the classifications of the classical 
rhetoricians may be readily noticed: 

Plato: truth, beauty, goodness 

Aristotle: forensic, demonstrative, deliberative 

‘Cicero; judicial, demonstrative, deliberative 

Quintilian: inform, please, move 

Blair: the bar, popular assemblies, the pulpit 

Campbell: the understanding, passions, will, imagination 

Whately: the understanding and the‘ will. 


It, was observed that Campbell's addition of a fourth element, imagination, is 
in keeping with a recent trend in psychology. Whately decreased the number to 
two, including emotions under will. If the above list is compared with that of 
“modern public speaking theorists submitted below, the failure of the latter to use 
_ Classifications with more universal justification will become manifest. ` 

The general field of aesthetics was searched with the object of relating the 
trichotomy to this field and of ascertaining whether or not the cognitive, affective, 
or active aspect was stressed. Two categories, catharsis and laughter, because 
of their importance io speech theory, were given detailed treatment. Such author- 
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ities as Bosanquet and’ Croce and their followers were found to distinguish 
aesthetic experience from the scientific and the practical. Imagination was found 
to be fundamental and was shown to be treated variously by different writers 
as cognitive, affective, or conative, respectively, and also as other than these. 
Both catharsis and laughter were found to be “escape” from emotional experience. 
Catharsis apparently represented an escape from pity and fear in imaginative 
expression. Laughter was described as a specific innate tendency for escape 
from sympathy evidently in physical expression. Aesthetics was found to be 
particularly concerned with affective-imaginative elements. 

The search for evidence to support thinking, feeling, and doing as funda- 
mental components of the mind led from Kant through Hamilton to Ward and 
Stout. The purpose of the chapter on psychology was to relate this tradition 
broadly with that of contemporary psychology. 

After a quarter of a century of controversy and transition certain lines of 
thought in psychology have become sufficiently. well defined to be conveniently 
referred to as schools. Among the most important of these are the Gestalt; the 
Hormic, and the Behavioristic. An effort was made to find a school through 
which the thinking, feeling, doing trichotomy might be reconciled with the 
so-called traditional theory of Ward and Stout and adapted to fit contemporary 
speech theory consistent with the classification constructed on a foundation of 
thinking, feeling, and doing. l 

It was found. that the Gestalt and Hormic schools`accepted the trichotomy, 
-while the Behavioristic, which attempts to interpret all mental experience in 
terms of physical activity, rejected it. The Hormic school was accepted as most 
suitable for the purposes of this dissertation. This school was discovered to be 
directly in the tradition of Ward and Stout. It was disclosed that an instinct 
theory defined in terms of the trichotomy was adaptable. The Hormic school 
emphasized the conative and social aspects of mental life. o 
Authoritative criticisms of argumentation theory in the field of speech were 
investigated to ascertain the best accepted theory and its relationship to the 
trichotomy. An attempt was made to discover the source of its fundamental 
_ theory. Contemporary views were carefully scrutinized to find what aspect was 
or should be stressed in this field, and to ascertain if justification could be found 
for the theory developed in this dissertation. 

It was discovered that early works on argumentation, influenced by Aristotle 
and Whately, were predominantly intellectualistic. The principal objection to 
these so-called traditional views came from speech theorists, who, in the spirit of 
their time, had been influenced by functionalism and behaviorism. These writers 
would apply the principles of the sociology and psychology that they accepted in 
this field. It was found that the principal critics of these views argued for more 
empirical inductive emphases, perhaps at the expense of deductive and other 
factors. These critics gave little attention to affective aspects. Much disagree- 
ment was disclosed, mainly because of confusion in the interpretation of tradi- 
tional theory. It was submitted that the application of the principles developed 
here through consistent use of the trichotomy might eliminate much of the con- 
fusion. Contemporary authority was found in support of a view that would 
retain the value of intellectual discipline in this field. It was submitted that recent 
developments in group discussion might gain by recognizing this and also by an 
attempt to apply aesthetics, which was entirely neglected. 
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Woolbert’s review of five important theories of expression which have had 
an important influence on subsequent theories of interpretation in the field of 
speech was taken as a convenient approach to this field in the absence of an 
authoritative history of this subject. Babcock’s brief consideration of theories 
prior to this period supplemented this review. Clark disclosed another line of 
_ influence descending from Blair and Campbell, and gave some reference to these 

theories. , 

The examination of the criticisms of these important theories showed that, 
notwithstanding their efforts to find an objective basis for expression, they were 
predominantly intellectualistic.. Woolbert himself, in his attempt to find some 
basis for standardization, prepared postulates which he applied partially and 
which were, in the main, cognitive. Babcock attempted to show that the prob- 
lems of interpretation are mainly emotional but did not adequately recognize 
other aspects or refer to aesthetics for her’ principles, which she maintained were 
essentially artistic. Clark was found to emphasize communication of thought 
almost to the exclusion of other elements: In stressing synthesis in grouping he 
differed from Woolbert, who believed that analysis was of most importance. In 
this respect Clark’s views were found to be more in accordance with the “active” 
psychology of his day than that of the latter. Bassett in the same tradition as 
Clark broadened the scope of interpretation to include more of the literary aes- 
thetic tradition. He, however, still emphasized the communication of thought. 
With him as with his predecessors, if the thinking was systematic the feelings 
and actions would take care of themselves. Among other writers some were 
found who, following Tolstoy, emphasized the communication of emotion in this 
field. Parrish was found to be among the first who went directly to aesthetics 
and recognized the importance of affective-imaginative factors in interpretation, 
without neglecting the cognitive and active. 


Modern public speaking theory was considered with a view to ascertaining 
the extent to which it recognized the traditional classifications of speech and the 
relation of these to thinking, feeling, and doing, which this dissertation claimed 
to be more universal. Important theories were reviewed with the object of 
finding a means whereby new and ancient speech theory could be reconciled in 
accordance with acczptable current psychological theory. 

The theory of Phillips was found to ignore the classification of the ancients. 
Subsequent classifications originating from this theory were found to be devia- 
tions toward a psychological theory rather than to that of the rhetoricians. The 
most important of these classifications are: clearness, belief, impressiveness, 
entertainment, action; clearness, belief, interest, action; inform, interest, stimu- 
late, convince; acticn or response. The last, which is that of Woolbert and is 
based upon behaviorism, is the only one that might lay justifiable claim to univer- 
sality. Although some writers referred to traditional classifications, they altered 
them to fit their own views, which were alleged to be in keeping wita psycho- 
logical theory. The latter was demonstrated to be in some instances a mixture of 
irreconcilable hypotheses. The above list was examined in detail and found to be 
adaptable to the thinking, feeling, doing trichotomy. The argument that'this field 
is justified in emphasizing the active or social aspect while recognizing the impor- 
tance of the others was found to be supported by Immel. The theory of Holling- 
worth showed that the instinct theory, defined in terms of thinking, feeling, and 
doing, can be reconciled \w:th the best of current speech and psychological theory. 
In this manner it was demonstrated that contemporary public speaking theory 
can be interpreted consistently with psychology and with ancient speech theory. 
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An outline of. the theory developed in the study is submitted : 


I. Forensic—Argumentation—predominantly Thinking ` 
1. Thinking—reason, logic, belief, and understanding 
2. Feeling—emotions, imaginative delight, stimulate, move, and please 
3. Doing—expression, voice, diction, gesture, and delivery 
II. Demonstrative—Interpretation—predominantly Feeling 
1. Thinking—understanding, meaning, analysis, and grouping 
2. Feeling—emotions, imaginative delight, stimulate, move, and please 
3. Doing—expression, voice, diction, gesture, and delivery ~ 
III. Deliberative—Public Speaking—predominantly Doing 
È 1. Thinking—reason, logic, belief, and understanding 
oy - 2, Feeling—emotions, imaginative delight, stimulate, move, and please 
A Doing—expression, voice, diction, gesture, and delivery 


Thinking, feeling, and doing are not treated as separate compartments but 
are viewed as prominent, respectively, in each field. 
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“THE ROLE OF SPEECH IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS* 


` Conran W. FREED 


From the age of five until seventeen by far the greater number of American 
children are in school. For the most part these children attend school as a sort 
of unconscious habit—a habit which has been built up by our compulsory school, 
attendance laws. Probably a great.many of these children would not be attending 
school if these laws were repealed, but as it is they have little freedom of choice. 
This fact places the schools in a unique position—they do not have to cater to 
the whims of the consumers. 

The fact that the schools do not have to depend on box-office appeal in order 
to guarantee their continuance has many and varied consequences. Perhaps the 
most outstanding result of this fact is a certain resistance to change. Broadly 
speaking, the average teacher in a public school does not concern herself greatly 
about the opinions which students have of her., By and large she expects the 
students to do their work and to be orderly and respectful and is greatly dis- 
turbed if she does not get these responses. When such cases arise she is inclined ` 
to blame the pupil, and only in rare instances does she examine her own behavior 
for flaws. \ l 

The upshot of this whole philosophy has been a sterile complacency, a satis- 
faction with the status quo. Curricula have remained substantially the same for 
long periods, and most changes.that have been made have been designed to pro- 
duce administrative efficiency rather than pupil interest. With regard to its 
customers the school has adopted the vicious business philosophy of caveat emptor. 

Against this disregard of the student-consumer, a growing chorus of voices 
has been raised. Challenges are being hurled at the traditional educators, and 
the autocratic schools in this democracy are now on the Gees Consider 
some typical protests. 

The Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Birate Process 
observes: “Many people have noticed how rapidly children lose their questioning 
spirit after they begin school. . . . there is a real possibility that it appears because 

schools check. the normal maturing of concepts, which comes as experiences 
accumulate.” 

What more telling ‘condemnation could be made against an educational 
system? Curiosity is certainly the beginning of education, and in its absence all 
education becomes mere rote drill. The neurologist, Herrick, has noted the same 
thing. Says he: f 

Many a boy’s brains are curdled and squeezed into traditional artificial molds before 
he leaves the grades at school. His education is complete and senile sclerosis of the mind 
has begun by the time he has learned his trade. For how many such disasters our brickyard 
methods in the public schools are responsible is a question of lively interest. 

The mathematical philosopher, Bertrand Russell, has even noted a decrease 
in physical vitality following entrance into school. He stated in 1926: “Vitality 
is rathér a physiological than a mental characteristic. . . . In vigorous children it 
quickly rises to a maximum before they reach school a age, and then tends to be 
diminished by education.” [Italics notin original.] 
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Among these “brickyard methods” of which Herrick spoke this paper con- 
siders one which for purposes of brevity will be called the traditional silent con- 
ditioning process. Examination of the literature reveals a widespread belief that 
oral work should be distinctly subordinate in the later elementary and secondary 
schools. As one authority puts it, “definite training in oral reading should not 
extend beyond the third or fourth grade.” Likewise, Clarence Stone has con- 
tended: “Above the third grade, if oral reading is over-emphasized . . ..the silent 
. reading rate may be retarded.” 


In the same vein Harry Grove Wheat has contended, “the habits devel- 
oped in oral reading ... are a pau hindrance to the development of . 
effective rapid silent reading.” 

Throughout our’ schools he motto is “Silence is golden.” Children come to: 
the schools with the characteristic bubbling enthusiasm of well-socialized indi- 
viduals, but soon they are conditioned to silent methods. The reason for this is 
to be found in the general acceptance of the age-old dictum that “Knowledge is: 
power.” The knowledge which is presented to pupils is to be found in books, 
hence the emphasis on silent reading. Since all students cannot talk at once, but 
they can all write at once, the emphasis is on the written techniques. Tests are 
largely written. As Rugg and Shumaker observe: “Speech is only on permission 
in well-mannered, subdued tones; and movement means marching in orderly 
rows, two abreast at the signal for dismissal.” 

Such silent techniques disregard the fundamental, biological nature of the 
pupils. These silent procedures assume that the end of education is the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. They completely overlook the function of the school as a 
socializing agency. From physiology the evidence is both abundant and plain 
that language is basically nothing more than a technique for accomplishing inter- 
organismic integration. It seems clear that social integration and biological inte- 
gration are two aspects of the same process. Consequently, socialization "at its. 
base is a physiological process and must follow the rules of all other physiglogics! 
processes. In a large measure silent techniques disregard this fact. 

- Under the traditional system of silent conditioning students recite to the 
teacher, not to the class. Children are seated where the alphabet dictates, not 
where desire dictates. Papers are handed in to the teacher and received back 
from her. Classmates are largely in ignorance of one another’s progress. The 
influence of the group on the child is reduced to a minimum, and the child looks. 
almost exclusively to the teacher for approval or disapproval. In short, the 
classroom is made as unsocial as possible. Such situations do not enable oe 
to integrate effectively with their fellows. 

The energy which a young person employs“in his: living is utilized in two. 
ways. First, it is employed to build tissue and, second, it is employed to use the 
tissues thus built. As more tissues are built, the need for new tissues is léss, and 
the energy available for the functioning of the bodily structures is greater. Such 
bodily functioning is termed integration. It is the process by which the parts 
relate themselves to one another and the whole relates itself to other wholes. 

When a child comes to school, he has more energy for relating his organism 
to other organisms than ever before; yet in school he finds less opportunity to do. 
this than ever before. This is because of the silent conditioning process. The 
student who is full of vitality and revolts against this silent regimentation incurs 
the wrath of the authorities, while the quiet, docile child is praised. Among 
psychiatrists the reverse is true. 
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Teaching methods which follow oral or auditory procedures eliminate these 
objections. When a student is doing oral work, the attention of the group is 
focused upon him. In discussions and oral reports the work being done is not a 
secret between the pupil and the teacher. Social pressures are inherent in all oral 
techniques. This awareness of the group and the stimulations involved enable 
the pupils actively to practice socialization. Under such a system the elements of 
knowledge are not learned for some remote use, but for immediate employment 
in a social situation. Such devices satisfy critics of traditional methcds like 
Bobbitt, who has said: “There has been too much English teaching; not enough 

English living.” - 
Controlled experimentation seems to indicate that oral techniques are quite 
likely to provide an adequate answer to such criticism. Research findings begin- 
ning with those of Pearce in 1902 and continuing down through the years to the 
work of Cantril and Allport in 1937 all show that auditory stimuli are superior 
to visual stimuli for such things as recognition and recall of meaningful verbal 
material. ` SC ÈO F / 

_ In four different experiments with teaching procedures the auditory tech- 
niques have been found superior to the traditional methods. In 1934 Prudence 
Cutright reported the results of an experiment conducted, in the Minneapolis 
schools. This involved a control group and six experimental groups, each follow- 
ing a different instructional procedure. One of these groups was designated as 
“Written,” another as “Written and Oral.” The problem was to measure the 
decrease in the mean number of ‘errors in grammar accomplished by each method. 
- A total of 1,576 students were involved. The following table briefly summarizes 
Cutright’s findings. 


DECREASE IN MEAN NUMBER OF ERRORS 


Proof- All- Written 

' Group Control Games Beta Reading Written Methods and Oral 
4A Written ...... 1.58 3.54 6.93 7.08 7.74 8.30 8.43 
Oral .......... 1.06 3.82 5.36 5.15 4.25 6.39 , 6.68 
SA Written ...... 94 3.16 6.09 6.71 6.30 ` 7.84 6.73 
Oral .......... 1.18 3.79 , 5.82 3.98 5.21 6.89 ` 9.21 
6-A Written ...... .92 3.14 6.04 4.27 5.53 5.77 6.79 
Oral .......... 1.55 . 324 + 571 4.75 463 5.82 7.76 











Careful analysis of the foregoing table will reveal that in every instance a 
technique involving oral methods surpassed all the other procedures. In another 
study, conducted by Crawford and Royer in 1936, similar but not such decisive 
results were found. As thev express it: 

The oral drill approach proved to be fully as effective as the grammar approach, al- 
though the former is relatively new and in the experimental stage. This finding suggests 


that oral drill might improve considerably in merit after the technique of using it had been 
tried out and revised in the light of experience. 


In 1938 two experiments were conducted under the supervision of Wayne 
University, Detroit. In the first, Carmichael found that “the oral method of 
instruction produced a wider mastery of fundamentals of. grammar and punctua- 
tion than did the written method. ...” These findings were supported by Strong. 

While these experiments are on too small a scale to be conclusive, it is of 
significance that they all concur in finding a superiority for oral techniques as 
measured by a mastery of content or subject matter. These experiments meas- 
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ured the worth of oral techniques:by the criteria most unfavorable to them and 
still were able to justify their employment. In addition to the superior mastery of 
subject matter the oral techniques have other assets. 

Speech is of particular importance in developing personality. Individual 
character cannot develop in a vacuum. The deleterious effects of isolation on 
personality are familiar to all sociologists. Speech work is the opposite of isola- 
tion; it is integration. Without a social medium speech is impossible. Support 
for this view is abundant in the literature. As Bryng Bryngelson has said: “The 
development of speech is bound up with the development of intelligence and the 
emotions ; consequently it is bound up with behavior and personality.” 

Another authority, Donald Nylen, expresses it this way: 

Guidance and the development of a modern point of view in speech work tave been: 
of contemporaneous growth . . . Both fields endeavor to help the individual to an 
expression of himself in terms of his abilities, his interests, and his needs. They contemplate 
a recognition of physical and-personal patterns as well as of the environment in which the 
individual lives. Each field is most effective when integrated with the entire school program. 


The sociologist, Groves, expresses the same idea when he says: “Child 
training has come to the point where we understand that the goal of self-expres- 
sion is the most important of all the problems of education.” 

The value of speech as a social integrator and personality developer has long 
been evident to careful scholars. Such a realization led Roman educators like . 
Quintilian to make speech work the functional core of the curriculum. 

Because: of the abundance of authoritative opinions supporting this view, 

‘because physiological data indicate speech to be merely the most complex form 
of interorganismic integration, because speech techniques have been shown by 
controlled experimentation to provide a mastery of content superior to that 
attained by traditional methods, and because the employment of such techniques 
would contribute materially to the wholesome development of student person- 
alities, it seems logical to conclude that the- most effective teaching techniques 
would be those which make the greatest and most effective use of speech 
EES 
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THE PLACE OF GEORG II, DUKE OF MEININGEN, IN THE: 
UNFOLDMENT OF THEATRE ART* 


' Anne Louise Hirt 
In the various fields of science and art there have appeared men in whom 
the often unrelated and seemingly futile dreams and labors of others have culmi- 
nated in success and thence have been made available for practical use. Their 


natural gifts and inclinations have fitted them to be the focusing points of such - 


preparatory work. They have perceived the idea as a whole, and through their 
grasp of it countless new possibilities have been put to use by others. Newton 
“marks such a development in. science, Wagner in music, Ibsen in drama, and 
Millet in painting. It is the purpose of this dissertation to show. that in the 
development of theatre art such a position is held by Duke Georg II of Meiningen. 

The Duke of Meiningen was not the first to work out the balanced and living 
ensemble, or to build a classical repertoire, or to stage with historic accuracy and 
with artistry, or yet to establish an art theatre on a, business basis; but he was the 
first to go straight to the drama to find its essential mood or A timmung and then 
to translate it into the symbols of decor, the first to see the actor in movement as 
the center of interest in the composition of a great series of stage pictures that 
pass before the mind’s eye during the performance, of a play, and the first to per- 
ceive the present theory ọf empathy and its value. Above all, he was endowed 
with the ability to unite all these elements of production into a harmonious unit, 
like rays of light passing through a prism, thence to be dispersed in the myriad 
phases of the modern theatre. 

The material for this dissertation falls naturally into three parts: first, the 
historical background; second, the Duke himself; and third, that which attracted 
to his theatrical work the attention of his contemporaries and successors in that 
field—his theories of theatre art, methods of preparing for a production, prepa- 
ration of players and ensemble, scenery, costumes, make-up, and methods of 
directing. A discussion of his guest tours, by means of which he became known 
and influential in the world, particularly his influence upon the five men who are 
usually credited with founding the modern theatre movement—Antoine, Stanis- 
lavsky, Appia, Craig, and Reinhardt—forms tHe conclusion. 

The German theatre holds a singular position in the world’s theatre history. 
Poor as the soil on which it arose and incredibly slow for centuries, picking up 
from others without anything to proffer, it wholly justified itself in later years. 
Up to the eighteenth century it presents a meager story. On the barren back- 
ground of this great spread of time there are only four attempts at theatricals 
that could rank with those of England, France, Italy, and Spain—the medieval 
religious performances, the Hans Sachs productions, the university presentations, 
and the work of the English strolling players at some of the German courts. In 
general, German theatricals before the nineteenth century were very crude. 

In the early eighteenth century Carolina Neuber and Johann Christoph 
Gottsched banished Hanswurst with his clowning and laid foundations for a 
theatre that was essentially German and of a higher type. Through Eckhof, 
Schroeder, and Iffland, talented actors and directors, the German theatre’ was. 
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launched on a rising wave by three literary men, Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. 
Under Goethe the German theatre reached a position that ranked among the 
foremost in the world. 

From 1830 to 1870 the theatre fell into a suicidal state of decline. The new 
romantic dramatists were writing plays unsuited to the physical limitations of the 
stage. The directors during this period, military leaders appointed by the state, 
were men without talent or knowledge of the stage. Consequently, the theatre 
settled into a drab routine of mutilated classics and crude farces, presented 
_ through meaningless conventions in acting against a background of painted wings 
and backdrops, and without any consideration of propriety in costuming. 

This state of affairs was not.true of Germany alone. In England and France 
the immense size of playhouses, resulting from competitions, led to depreciations 
of acting and ushered in an era of spectacular scenery and naturalistic properties 
borrowed from the opera and animal shows. This tendency ushered in realism, 
which reached great heights under Charles Kean in England and Roqueplane in 
France in the middle of the century. 

Before these two men had any direct influence. on the German stage, isolated 
attempts at bringing order into the general chaos were made in Germany by 
Immermann, Klingemann, Schreyvogel, Laube, Edward Devrient, Dingelstedt, and 
Wagner. In 1867 Duke Georg II of Meiningen entered the field of the theatre.. 
He reached back into German tradition, observed Laube’s work in speech and 
acting, Dingelstedt’s scenery, and Kean’s historical accuracy, and absorbed Wag- 
ner’s theories of Gesammtwirkung. He selected, improved, and added, stamped 
the whole with his own views and knowledge of art, and produced a new pattern 
of theatre art. It was not accomplished suddenly, but took its shape gradually, 
culminating in a theatre style that was distinctly new and beautiful. In its time 
it was undoubtedly the strongest single source of inspiration to those interested 
in theatre production. l 

The forces at work preparing Duke Georg for his’ stupendous task in the 
theatre were, indeed, many. Born into a ruling family traditionally devoted to the 
welfare of its subjects and reared in an intellectual, cultural, and spiritual atmos- 
phere, he was imbued with ideals of a democratic nature, of devotion to others, 
and of the broadest self-improvement. A natural talent for drawing cultivated 
under the foremost artists in Germany, an unusual appreciation of art, frequent 
visits to the art galleries of Italy and France, a theatre built by his father, univer- 
sity training in the fields of history, literature, art, music, and archaeology, 
experience as an officer in several divisions of the army, and his position as the 
governing head of a dukedom, all were instrumental in fitting him for the unique 
position he occupied in the theatrical world. His marriage to an actress of talent, 
refinement, and culture, who devoted herself to him, rounded out his qualifications 

for the work of directing a theatre. It is not surprising that this reigning duke 
should have become the foremost regisseur of Europe from 1874 to 1890. 

Without formal training in acting or directing, he set about to evolve a theory 
of theatre art. He saw the performance of a play as a constantly changing. 
series—a living pattern—of pictures in which composition was the first essential, 
and the actor in movement the central element of composition. He reasoned that 
if at every moment the picture was correct in all its details—the inner meaning 
being expressed through the external symbols of movement, scenery, properties, 
and costumes throughout the performance of a play—then the whole must be 
‘something that approaches the artistic representation of the soul of the play. On 
this theory he built his theatre. 
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His first move was to provide a worthy repertoire. For this purpose he 
` chose the classics largely; but, contrary to the prevailing practice of ruthless 
slashing and altering of plays, he presented them almost in their entirety. 

After a period of weeks of study in preparation for a play, he emerged, not 
with a prompt book, for he never used one, but with copious notes, a series of 
sketches of scenes in action, and a great number of designs for scenery and 
costumes. 

Before 1874, the date of the first guest tour, he saw the dissonance between 
the living actor and the inanimate scene and sought to relate the two by using 
practical set pieces in the foreground and by dispensing with the wings. 

The costumes, hats, shoes, armor, weapons, all were executed in Meiningen 
or Berlin according to the Duke’s own designs. Under his direction wigs and 
beards were made of real hair by the court friseur, who also did the make-up. 
Historical accuracy to the minutest detail was observed. Blending colors under 
the theatre lights was a regular part of the work of selecting materials for the 
costumes. The result was almost startling, but refreshing, to the audiences 
accustomed to the extreme drabness of the general stage of that day. 

The Duke made the plans for lighting with the specific purpose of calling 
to life the soul of the play, thus achieving its peculiar mood or atmosphere. In 
the use of colors for moonlight and similar effects, in creating light and shadow, 
and in the use of gas lighting indoors with electric lighting outdoors, he pro- 
duced unique results that opened the eyes of directors generally to the effective 
use of electric spot lighting. i . 

The casting, rehearsing, and directing were done by the Duke with the Frei- 
frau at his side. .They made a practice of trying out all aspirants who applied, 
casting beginners in mob scenes with the opportunity of working themselves up, 
and passing leading roles around among the better members of the troupe. 

Preliminary individual and group rehearsals were conducted by the Freifrau. 
None escaped this training, for by this means she secured a certain degree of 
‘unity in the presentation of roles. Ludwig Chronegk, for many years assistant to 
the Duke under the title of regisseur, trained the mob, appointing various main 
actors who happened not to be cast in roles to lead a section of the mob. In the 
theatre Duke Georg took charge, directing from the orchestra, while Chronegk 
remained on stage to act as interpreter. Scenes were done over and over until 
every detail seemed perfected. From the very first rehearsal in the theatre the 
scenery was up and ready for use, lights as they appeared in the performance 
were used, and costumes were worn from two to six rehearsals, so that nothing 
might appear strange or disturbing to any player on the first night., Drill was 
given in plenty during the first rehearsals, but the last were devoted to securing 
tempo, rhythm, and unity of action and effect. Many a mood created thereby 
went down to the heart of the audience. : 

The Duke created a new attitude toward acting. He taught the individual 
actor that the drama, not he, was the important thing. He taught him the value 
of empathy, the beauty of choral speech, the duty of focusing attention upon the 
_ actor to whom a scene belonged, sometimes best achieved by turning his back 
toward the audience, and proved the value of supernumeraries in supporting the 
actor and in building climaxes. Everywhere but in England the Meiningers gave 
the death blow to the star system. In its place grew the fine acting ensembles 
that made European theatres before the World War outstanding. 

In 1874 the Duke decided to let his company show the fruits of their labor 
to Germany by means of guest tours, beginning at Berlin. On the opening night 
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appreciation and applause were so unmistakably genuine as to leave no doubt 
about their success. The Meiningers became the subject of conversation every- 
where. No seat remained empty, and plays were held over ten times as long as 
was expected. Meeting with success everywhere in Germany, they went into 
Austria, Russia, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and England. In 1890 
they contemplated a trip to America, but the death of Chronegk, their director 
on tour, caused the Duke to withdraw these plans. Everywhere they left a defi- 
nite mark. In the words of Karl Frenzel, Berlin critic, they were a school of 
dramatic art and were filling a great need, besides giving much pleasure. When 
the guest tours were over and he was asked to give a farewell performance in 
Berlin, the Duke replied, “It is no longer necessary. What the German Theatres 
were to learn, they have learned.” What the German theatres learned, what the 
theatres outside Germany learned finally, determines Duke Georg’s place in the 
unfoldment of the art of the theatre. 

The first beneficial effect of the Meiningers’ presentations upon the German 
directors was to set in progress experiments in stage production which projected 
Germany into one of the greatest periods of theatre activity of all time, experi- 
ments which in the years from 1890 to 1923 gave her first place among the 
theatres of the world. 

The Meiningers taught the Germans that Inszenierung did not consist in 
dressing the play in scenery, light, costumes, and make-up to produce sheer beauty 
of effect, to dazzle the senses, or to give the smug satisfaction of being archaeo- 
logically correct, but to help the actor interpret the drama. To serve that pur- 
pose, its design, its mental and emotional appeal, its power of effectiveness must 
come from the same source from which the actor draws his interpretation—the 
drama itself. If it grows out of the drama, then none of its phases—scenery, cos- 
tuming, lighting, and make-up—can be separated from one another, nor can they. 
be separated from the actor. They taught that neither Inszenierung nor acting” 
has value of itself, but only as each is related to the other and to the whole. 

The use of varying floor levels to create movement, the use of plastic set 
pieces as a link between the moving actor and the stationary scenery in the back- 
ground, and the use of actual properties in place of the conventional combination 
of furniture painted on the backdrops and realistic properties soon became com- 
monplaces, so evidently were they a natural forward step. Consistent costuming 
with historic truth, with color and taste, put an end to slovenliness and drabness 
in dressing for the stage and created a sound interest in costume. 

One of the lasting effects of the Duke’s work was the creation of mood by 
searching for the dominant emotion of the scene and seeking to express it through 
every phase of production—scenery, lighting, costuming, make-up, sound effects, 
and acting. Everywhere this creating of a “fine inner feeling,” a “spiritual 
truth,” the “innate mood,” or the. “peculiar atmosphere” was discussed by critics. 
The Meiningers must have given something more than. meat. 

Naturally there was a host of imitators who carried the Meininger methods ` 
to such extremes that the term “Meiningerei” came to be applied by the opponents 
of realism to the naturalistic stage which had developed as a result of a tendency 
that prevailed in every branch of art. But the torch lighted by the Meininger 
principles was not borne by the imitators, but by the few who understood. 

' Adolphe L’Arronge, who became director of the Deutsches Theater, soon 
to be the leading theatre of Germany and one of the leading theatres of the 
world, was the first to bear it. He acknowledges himself to be the emulator of 
the Duke. Otto Brahm, who was reared in L’Arronge’s theatre, and Max Rein- 
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hardt, who was reared in Brahm’s theatre, carried on the Meiningers’ principles, 
though in changed styles. In going to the heart of the drama for the key to the 
` entire production, in giving each play its own peculiar atmosphere, in giving the 
actor first place, in supplanting the star system with ensemble, in handling of 
crowd scenes, in unity of effect, Reinhardt is the successor of the Duke. `. 

Even before Reinhardt, Appia worked along similar lines with Wagner’s 
operas. He went straight to the drama to seek its spiritual core. He made the 
actor the important factor on the stage, and related the actor to the scene by 
means of plastic scenery, but made light the most-important element. In fact, he 
used light as a means of showing the plasticity of stage and actor, and of welding 
all the elements of the production into a unit. : 

Not alone in the German-speaking nations was the influence felt. Joseph 
Gregor says in his book, The Russian Theatre, that this Saxe-Meiningen com- 
pany stimulated every nation in Europe. France felt the results of the work - 
through Antoine; Russia through Stanislavsky; England through Irving, who 
stimulated Craig; and America remotely through Daly. ` 

Stanislavsky acknowledged in his My Life in Art.the influence of the Mein- 
ingers on his handling of crowds, in ensemble acting, in costuming with taste and 
historical accuracy, and expresses a deep debt of gratitude to the Duke for having 
taught him to find the spiritual contents of the play and to translate the play’s 
atmosphere in visible symbols on the stage. 

Antoine also expressed the effect of the Meininger mob scenes on him, the 
ensemble acting, innovations such as having lesser actors turn their backs in order 
to direct the attention to the main characters of the scene, e, lighting effects, which 
created tremendous moods. 

Irving, according to the newspapers of the day, showed the Duke’s influence 
particularly in the handling of crowd scenes, in stage management, and in cos- 
tuming ; but it was Craig more than Irving through whom the new art in changed 
form spread. 

` Contrary to the Duke’s theory of giving the actor first place on the stage, 
Craig put scene foremost. Like the Duke, he observed the composition of the 
stage pictures. For the Duke’s living masses, he substituted architectural masses : ; 
for the Duke’s living lines, formed by the actors’ bodies, he substituted archite¢- 
tural lines; for the Duke’s color and costume, hé substituted color in architectural 
forms. Like the Duke, he wished to relate the actors’ movements to the scenery, 
sought the directing force in the drama, and created its atmosphere on the stage. 
He took the art of the theatre from the extreme realism of Irving and his fol- 
lowers back to that of the Duke, but cast aside the realistic and developed the 
idealistic side of the Duke’s art. 

These men have hewn out, the path that leads to the present theatre, and the 
“path of tomorrow strikes off from the. maze of today.” Thus the unfoldment 
goes on. 

A glimpse into the past—the European theatre before 1870 and the American 
in so far as it was a copy of the English—and a glimpse into the present—the 
modern: theatre—dete-mine at once Duke Georg’s place in the unfoldment of the 
theatre. Having built the bridge between the old and: the new and having trav- 
eled some distance along the new way, Duke Georg stands at the crossroads 
lighting the way along divergent paths toward the modern theatre. On one is 
Gordon Craig, on another Adolphe Appia, on a third’ Max Reinhardt. 

l What distinguishes the old from the new is the one universal principle upon 
which all of the work of. the Duke of Meiningen was founded—the art of me 
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theatre in all its phases must grow out of the drama and must be brought to a. 
unified complete expression on the stage in the symbols of the practical theatre. 

` Max Grube put his finger on the pulse of the Duke of Meiningen’s work ` 
when he said: 


: “Modern stage art has learned that the great fundamental principle, the chief 
task of modern theatre art is to give the drama a total picture, called to life by the living 
or inanimate tools of the director according to his will. -This was the great and new prin- 
ciple that Duke Georg gave the theatre. 


This is the principle upon which the “independent impulse,” the “Craig- 
Appia-Reinhardt movement,” as Sheldon Cheney calls it, was founded. This is 
the principle out of which their theories for a new theatre arose. 

The style of the Duke of Meiningen’s theatre is old in the eyes of today. 
Even the patterns of Craig, Appia, and Reinhardt belong to a “long past.” The 
fashions of realism have changed to naturalism, impressionism, expressionism, 
futurism, cubism, constructivism, back to the neue Sachlichkeit or neorealism. 
Yet no matter on what mode the drama is expressed, that one universal principle, 
laid down by the Duke of Meiningen, is still at work. It still serves as the basic 
pattern of modern theatre arf, and the words of Thomas H. Dickinson become 
almost an axiom: 

In a world compounded of yesterday’s vestiges lingering amid new forms, no organi- 
zation as complex as the theatre can be made over at once. All that can be expected is 


that the problem shall be attacked from many sides by many workers, and that as time goes 
on, divergent movements shall discover a common pattern. 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND APPRAISAL OF THE WORK OF ` 
BRIGHAM YOUNG AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER* 


CHESTER James Myers 


Brigham Sonig was born June 1, 1801, at Whittingham, Wendham County, 
Vermont. He came of good Puritan ancestry. The family soon moved to Sher- 
‘burn, Chenango County, New York. He had but eleven days of formal school- 
ing. He learned to read and write under the tutorship of his mother. He learned 
the painting and glazing trade. At the age of twenty-three he married. Later 
when polygamy was practiced he took other wives to the number of twenty-six. 
To his fifty-six children he proved to be a firm, kind, thoughtful, and just father. 
At the age of thirty-one he was baptized into the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints on April 14, 1832. The church had been founded only two 
years before by Joseph Smith in the state of New York, April 6, 1830. 

_ Brigham Young, who faithfully served: Joseph Smith, the first Prophet, Seer, 
and Revelator of the Church, was senior apostle. ‘Upon President Smith’s death, 
which was due to mob violence; Brigham Young took charge of the distressed 
Saints. He was well schooled for his task because of the excellent missionary 
work he had done as an apostle under the founder of the church. To say that at - 
times he erred is but to say that he was human. 

He was a fine-looking man and kept himself well groomed. He created an 
excellent impression on those who came to visit him. His gentlemanly kindness, 
his reverent and respectful manner, his fearless courage in all things, his open 
‘honesty, his good sense of humor, his sincere humility and faith, and his marked 
self-reliance won for him the admiration of “Mormon” and “Non-Mormon” alike. 

Brigham Young was a true patriot to the land which gave him birth. His 
words were replete with reference to this Native Land; there was praise for those 
who upheld her ideals, but blame for.those who would destroy. His patriotism 
was one of love for God and fellow men. He felt himself sincerely a Prophet 
unto his people. The one task before him was the building up of Zion. He 
realized that there was no one road to success for this work, and that achieve- 
ment would require great patience. He was observant of all that was done by 
those over whom he had accepted leadership. SEN he expected, demanded, 
and as a general rule obtained. 

Such was the man who at the age of forty-three (ind himself in charge of 
the thousands then in the church and who in 1847 was elected to the church 
presidency. ` , 

Elder Young’s first task upon taking over the responsibility of leadership 
was to reunite the people spiritually. No sooner was this done than the “Mor- 
mons” were forced bv the citizens of Ilinois to leave the state. Then began the 
long exodus to the West. At Winter Quarters, where the first camp was made 
after leaving the States, Brigham Young was everywhere present, giving aid and 
comfort to those in distress. . 

Here it was that the Saints were called upon to send a battalion of 500 men 
to the aid of the United States dgainst her Mexican enemies. This was indeed 
a blow to the “Mormons,” who already had been driven from the protecting 
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confines of the nation. The 500 men were sent, nevertheless, to aid the United 
States forces. The loss of these men at the time seemed to be a hardship, but 
later, when they were well paid and released to join the Saints in Utah, all could 
realize the, experience had been a blessing. in disguise. These men had partici- 
pated in one of the great military. marches of all times. They were the first to 
carry the Stars and Stripes into this new part of America. 
On April 14, 1847, President Young had everything arranged, and a band of 
143 men, 3 women, and 2 children, all under the direction of Brigham ‘Young, 
left Winter Quarters for the unknown parts of the western country. All along 
the way the Leader held religious services for his people. Advice and counsel 
were given them for all their many problems. Entertainment in song and dance 
was part of this great journey to a new place of abode. There were times when 
the wise words of counsel from President Young kept his company from the 
pitfalls of other pioneer groups. l 
The great day arrived! The pioneers reached the valleys of the mountains 
‘on July 24, 1847. Then began his great work of the next thirty years. His was 
the task of developing his people economically, politically, socially, educationally, 
culturally, and religiously. S . 
This work could not be done by one pair of hands. The Leader by the power 
of speech counseled with the people, so that they knew what to do. At his word 
land was portioned out, crops were sown, canals were dug, private dwellings and 
public halls were constructed, laws were made, religious and educational training 
was established. Everyone was provided with work and everyone shared. in the . 
profits which came of their labors. 

"Jon the fall of 1847 Brigham Young returned to Winter Quarters. There he 
remained for the winter, preparing the rest of his people for their trip to Utah. 
He spoke to them and wrote to the Saints in Europe, urging them to be ready to 
leave for the West early in 1848. Upon his return to the Salt Lake Valley he 
again set himself to the task of building up this new. Zion, which he never left 
again. By strength of his speech through the power of his Priesthood, he stayed 
these sturdy pioneers in their desire to follow the California gold: seekers of 1849. 
President Millard Fillmore appointed Brigham Young as Territorial Governor 
and United States Agent for the Indians. . These offices of trust he filled most 
satisfactorily, as records show. 

His work as Territorial Governor and as President’ of the church took him 
into the settlements, where he spoke to the people, advising then as to proper 
developments in the new home. Their job was to build up Zion. 
i His valuable advice was as practical and temporal as it was religious and 
spiritual. The two were never separated in his teachings. His religion was one 
for daily use, and all credit for all accomplishments was given to God. He 
preached the importance of revelation and revealed the word of God unhesitat- 
ingly to his people. The work of the Priesthood, religion and science, religious 
philosophy, daily religion, baptism, tithing, the Sabbath, the Bible, sin, tolerance, 
confession, death, and eternity—these were some of his religious themes. 

. He taught that the government could stand upon only one platform and still 
endure. That platform was truth and virtue. He believed that everyone had a 
right to his freedom and a right to serve God. 

He stood firm for the right of free speech and encouraged his people to use 
the right granted them by the laws of the land. The Saints were taught to come 
to a oneness of politics. In his time he saw his people so united. He was the 
lawgiver to his people. Many of the laws provided under his guidance in terri- 
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torial days serve Utah today. He had few laws, but made them plain and easy 
to understand. Church courts, rather than civil courts, were provided for by the 
Church President. This practice did not make fertile fields for lawyers in early 
times.‘ The practice of settling difficulties by conference within church circles is 
practiced somewhat even today. 

Brigham Young’s ideas of economic life centered themselves about his belief 
that labor is life. Worship, work, and recreation were his watchwords. Such 
watchwords prompted him to give utterance to practical advice regarding the 
economic life among the pioneers. True riches to him were not mere temporal 
possessions. A life well lived was of paramount importance. Honesty in secur- 
ing wealth and frugality in caring for it, were ideas which he often expressed. 
Debt was a sin, and so he preached against it. He provided public works projects 
so that all could be kept busy. His sermons often ‘concerned themselves with the 
agricultural and industrial developments of the West. The effects of his teach- 
ings stand as a monument to his memory. 


Brigham Young was a careful student of civic as well as ecclesiastic policy, 
and had been so from his youth. As great a leader as he was in-emigration, he 
was ten times over a superior organizer of commiinity life. Happiness and con- 
tentment, he preached, came throtigh service to others. He taught, by means of 
his public discourses, that it was the duty of everyone to develop himself into a 
proper gentleman or a proper lady. In this new community he encouraged the 
people to develop religious and social tolerance. Traffic conditions, good health, 
proper amusements and recreation, social welfare work—these were among the 
many topics he used in developing the social life of the “Mormons.” 


The arts, such as music, dance, -drama, and architecture, received much atten- 
tion in the public addresses of Brigham Young. Always was he a patron of the 
arts. Critics of current days feel that his efforts have produced good fruit. 


The value of education was always a part of his teaching. To remain unedu- 
. cated was to sin, and so he often advised the Saints. Not only did he preach 
about the value of education, but through the power invested in him he provided 
schools, equipment, and teachers for this great phase of community development. 
He advised the people as to their leisure-time reading, provided schools for 
adults, and night schools for all so that leisure time might be well occupied and 
not left to waste. He advocated the teaching of the arts and the sciences, prac- 
tical and theoretical. He helped to establish a state university and two private 
schools of higher learning, encouraging coeducation from the beginning. 


Technically speaking, Brigham Young’s sermons, remarks, instructions, or 
‘discourses, as they were called by various persons at different times, were by 
nature rather exhaustive in treatment, popular by nature, and broad in scope. 
He kept his ear to the ground, so that his public’s problems were his interests. 
Instructions were given regarding such problems as the harvest, the home, the 
building of forts, Indian problems, polygamy, missionary work, the Jews, slavery, 
the Civil War, immigration, persecutions, and political government. Antagonism 
from without the “Mormon” ranks was the impelling motive for many of his 
discourses. l ' , 

His people eagerly listened to his sermons or else waited impatiently to read 
his words as reported in magazines and newspapers. The exact number of his 
speeches is not known, but three hundred eighty-five are recorded:in the Journal 
of Discourses, a church report. A clerk was always present to record President 
Young’s speeches. 
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The audiences before which Brigham Young spoke were many and varied 
as to character, size, and interests. The occasions and conditions under which 
he spoke were just as diverse. However, always was. be able to fill the house to 
overflowing, and always was he able to secure the attention of those before him. 
His work was to point the way—theirs to follow. The numerous large audiences 
before which he spoke demanded much in the way of physical strength. This 
effort told on his health in the later years of his life. 


Brigham Young was a student of good speech. Living as he did in a terri- 
tory that required so much of his attention for its physical development, it seems 
almost strange that he should have found time to say so much about speech 
improvement. He had a most earnest desire to spread the gospel which he had 
so wholeheartedly accepted. Through his words he inspired a loyalty among the 
Saints that was little short of miraculous. He had that element of self-respect 
which is so important to Prophet and Speaker. 

Brigham Young knew his Scripture and quoted it often, giving his interpre- 
tation to the Holy Writ. He often ran a gamut of broken ideas rather than. 
smoothing the thought to one central idea. His style had a place for comparisons, 
illustrations, concrete examples, stories, and humor. The element of fear he 
strongly discouraged in speechmaking, because to him a clear communication of 
ideas left no room for fear or timidity. He took delight in plain simplicity and 
proper choice of words for all speech situations. 


When placed under the measuring standards of good speech for today, 
Brigham Young’s discourses are not found wanting. Above all else he desired 
. the truth to be spoken. He wanted logic rather than emotion in all discourse. 
He entertained a firm belief in the importance of spiritual help and guidance for 
speech work, just as he did in every activity throughout his life. He gave pre- 
meditation to; and made plans and outlines for, his written messages, but for his 
oral discourses he relied rather upon his Heaverly Father to guide him as to 
what should be said at any given time. Such speaking it must be remembered 
came from one who lived a full and interésting life. 


That supervised practice would work toward perfection was part of his 
philosophy in speech education. There seemed no limit to the topics which might 
be chosen by those who spoke in church capacities. He took a positive rather 
than a negative viewpoint in his preaching. Although he advocated short ser- 
mons, well done, his own speeches were of good length, and sometimes he gave 
two discourses within one service. He sed gestures sparingly. Those he used 
were well suited to his thought and executed without attracting undue attention. 
He was insistent that the sermons given should be heard by those who attended ` 
services; he advised the speaker to project his voice and the audience to refrain 
from making unnecessary noise. 

In his speeches Brigham Young made good use of such ben as the 
following: humor, figures of speech, comparisons and contrasts, and dramatic 
force. His pleasure was to give several short discourses at one appearance, but 
' his transitions were always marked and clear. He used interesting and unusual 
phraseology. At times he resorted to irony. For the most part he used short, 
concrete, complete sentences. However, when he used the more complex forms, 
they were clear and to the point. 

His methods for opening and closing his sermons meet well the technique as 
advocated in current speech texts. His speeches were purposeful and made use 
of the appeal to life’s impelling motives. 
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General contemporary judgment of Brigham vows ability as a speaker, 
in spite of some very petty comments to the contrary, was one of which any 
speaker might well be proud. » 

Brigham Young was in active public life until six days before his death. 
At that time he attended to duties in the Council House. That was on August 
23, 1877. Six days later, August 29, he did as he said he thought he would do— 
he went to take his rest. This foremost citizen of the territory was then 76 
years old. The instructions which he left concerning his burial were carried out 
to the letter. 

, This statesman who was firm and sagacious in counsel won the nirai 
confidence, esteem, and veneration of his people. He was mourned by “Mormon” 
and “Non-Mormon.” He was loved most by those who knew him best. He had 

definitely influenced the times and the settlement of the West. 

It is very probable that much spoken by Brigham Young will be See only 
by those of his church—the people for whom and to whom he spoke. This is 
especially true in so much as they considered themselves to be acting under the 
divine guidance of Gcd through modern-day prophecy. 

Brigham Young’s life was devoted to a great principle. What he taught 
he lived; and what he lived he taught. He convinced those who heard him by his 
good judgment and intense earnestness. Brigham Young was not an orator in the 
generally accepted sense of the word, but tie was thoroughly saturated with the 
cause he had accepted and with his subject matter ; added to this he possessed the 
gift of repartee. This combination made him a speaker—famous, under any situ- 
ation, in the eyes of the people whom he led. f 

He made up his mind and gave himself to his cause. He wasa practical man 
and a practical speaker of the truth, because his duty to himself, to his fellow 
men, and to his God demanded it. His chief method of gaining his desires was 
through an appeal to the ordinary, the commonplace, the practical. 

Through his direct, clear-cut, and convincing speech Brigham Young inspired 
such loyalty and enthusiasm among his fellow men that whatever might be the 
disagreement with his doctrines, the listener could never doubt the sincerity of 
the man. His methods of speaking linked with his own great personality and ` 
humanitarian interests without a doubt made him a truly great leader of his 
time. If the results of his speaking may be judged by the quality of its influence, 
Brigham Young, if not an orator, was certainly a profound speaker. The effects 
of his speaking in things political, social, educational and cultural, economical, and 
religious stand as mor.uments to his memory. The certainty with which his utter- 
ances and prophecies have been fulfilled has its effect in the church even today. 
What the church teaches and stands for is embodied in him. The testimony of 
those remaining few who once knew Brigham Young is most interesting and 
sincere with praise for the words of counsel he gave them and for’ the lasting 
effect his life produced upon theirs. 

Coming as he did from comparative obscurity and poverty to the heights 
which he attained, he was all the more deserving of any power and glory which 
may have been his. His words and works and the man himself have taken a 
place in American folklore and tradition. 

Brigham Young will continue to go down in history because through his 
power to influence people by means of his speaking: he held the “Mormons” 
together; he led them to a néw home; he taught them to protect themselves 
against those who would have destroyed them; he trained them to be self-sustain- 
ing members of society. 
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Brigham Young’s speech was an expression of his life’ Results of this great 
life, which was his best sermon, were both immediate, so that he could help reap 
the benefits, and subsequent, so that the children of posterity might the better 
rise up and call him blessed. 

Judged by his effect on his own timés and by the later results of his influ- 
ence, Brigham Young was one of the greatest pioneers of all times. With all due" 
credit and respect to Joseph Smith, the Prophet, and to Wilford Woodruff,- John 
Taylor, Joseph F. Smith, and Heber J. Grant, later presidents of the church, let 
it be said that none in the church has had a greater task to perform, nor has any 
performed it more fittingly, than the man here termed Brigham Young the 
speaker. : 
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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 
IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS* 


AGAPITO QUEVEDO FACTORA 


The purpose of this study was to make a critical examination of the different 
methods of approach which have been used in the organization and administration 
of the American school system in the Philippine Islands, to investigate procedures 
introduced in the various parts of the Islands, and to ascertain whether or not it 
was made flexible as in American institutions in order to meet the process of 
growth and change. For the completion of this investigation the following ques- 
tions were answered : 


1. What was the history of Spanish schools before the coming of the 
Americans? 

2. What were the purposes of the American government in establishing 
schools in the Philippines? 

3. Did these American educators use the trial-and-error method in jae 
the educational needs of the people? 

4. What were the needs which should have been met? 

5. Who were the leaders upon whom the responsibilities of organizing, 
directing, and promoting the educational system were placed? 

6. What was the relation between the schools and other enterprises in the 
Islands? 

7. What was the relationship between public and private schools? 

8. What new racial needs have appeared during the years of occupation? 

9, What has been done by the government along the lines of health and eco- 
nomic conditions? 

10. What has Geen the relationship of educational effort in school to the 
above activities outside the school? 

11. What have been the significant and fundamental changes in the growth 
and development of schools in the Philippines during the years of occupation? 

12. What changes following the above have occurred in the objectives of 
education ? 

13. In view of the policy of the American government how may the present 
setup be criticized? 


The study was divided into eleven chapters. In Chapter I an attempt was 
made to orient the reader by thé statement of the problem, the importance of the 
problem, sources of material used, method of study, and the organization of the 
dissertation ; in chapters II and III the educational background of the American 
school system in the Islands was briefly discussed; in Chapter IV were given ES 
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most important purposes, objectives, and aims’ of the educational program; in 
Chapter V the program of education in the Philippines under the American regime ` 
was discussed; in Chapter VI the organization and administration of the school 
system were described; in chapters VII and VIII were presented the aims and 
objectives of the elementary and secondary schools with a view-to their different 
basic problems; in Chapter IX was a discussion of the problem of the state uni- 
versity of the Philippines; in Chapter X the importance of the private schools of 
the Islands was presented ; and in the last chapter there was a discussion of the 
important conclusion drawn. g i 

The procedure used was historical and bibliographical. The materials for 
this study were divided into two groups: primary and secondary materials. The 
former consisted of: Annual Reports of the Ditector of Education, 1904-1938; 
Survey of the Educational System of the Philippine Islands, 1925; Bulletin of 
Public Education in the Philippine Islands; Annual Reports of the Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands to the Secretary of War of the United States; 
and other very important primary sources which may be found in the bibliography. 
The secondary materials were comprised of books, encyclopedias, dissertations. 
periodicals, magazines, and newspapers. 

The major findings were presented in a concluding chapter. Among other 
‘things, the following may be cited: 

The philosophy of the American school system in the Philippine Islands was 
determined, in a large measure, by the principle of equality of opportunity 
through education. It was patterned closely to the existing system throughout 
the American Commonwealth and to the educational proficiency of ‘other advanced 
nations of the world. In fact, most of the faculty members in the early years 
of the American regime in the Philippines received their training in American 
colleges and universities. l 

The Americans brought with them American ideals of democracy. The 
development of a self-governing people through progressive education became the 
outstanding purpose of the American school system. This theory of education, 
however, was not original or new. President Theodore Roosevelt particularly 
emphasized that it was in line with Dr. Rizal’s theory of popular and universal 
education. . 

During the period of Spanish government in the Philippines education was 
purely religious and literary in nature. It was under the supervision of the reli- 
gious orders, and it was mainly for the upper classes, the-aristocrats, not for the 
masses. The basic philosophy of education was to train graduates to enter the 
civil service, the army, and the offices of the church. It, therefore, made the 
secondary and higher education of great importance in teaching. 

In the Philippines under American regime a complete modern American 
school system in both the elementary and secondary levels as well as the state 
university was thoroughly established by the Filipino-American government. In 
addition to this public school system private elementary, secondary, and higher 
schools were instituted. Curricula had been devised which in various ways took 
into account the local needs of the people. The schools were open to all, and 
through the efforts of these institutions death and illiteracy have been substan- 
tially decreased. Economic conditions of the people have been tremendously 
- improved, too. i 
g The educational system at the end of the period of American supervision 
and administration on November 15, 1935, was staffed in large part with well- 
trained Filipino administrators, supervisors, and teachers. The progress of the 
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school system can best be conceived when it is borne in mind that it included 
7,716 elementary schocls and 114 secondary and special schools, a total of 7,830 
public schools which now have an annual enrollment of 1,229,242 children taught 
by 27,855 teachers. A total of 96,279 has also been reported as the annual enroll- 
‘ment in private schools in July, 1935. All schools except private Schoos have 
been maintained and supported by the people from gifts, tuition fees, and public 
revenue. The American government did not give any aid to these schools. 
Although a system of primary education was provided for by the Royal decree of 
1863, few Filipino children were educated at public ‘expense at the end of the 
Spanish occupation. At the coming of the Americans in 1898, only 2,160 public 
primary schools were in operation in the Islands. The teaching of English lan- 
guage has contributed toward nationalism and greater national solidarity in the 
Philippines. While the introduction of English did not solve all problems, it has 
provided the most serviceable solution for a very complex language situation. 

Furthermore, this study also showed that the school system was a great 
factor in the development of a science of self-government in the Philippine 
Islands. The signing of the Philippine Constitution in 1935, following its 
approval by the President of the United States, was a legal recognition of the fact 
that the establishment of self-government had been fully achieved. The story 
of the development of self-government in the Philippines was stated by the last 
Governor-General of the Philippines on November 14, 1935. Among other things, 
he stated in part: 

Within the limited Anancial resources of the country, however, the educational system 
that has been developed in the Philippines is successfully serving the fundamental needs 
of the nation. The schools, colleges, and universities of the country have become effective 
means for the intellectual development and self-expression of the people—in the extension 
of general culture, and in civic, vocational, and professional education. The people of this 
country knew that an educational citizenry: is indispensable to the existence af a free 
democratic, progressive state. 


The major criticisms of the American school system are: 


The educational system is still inadequate and in the making. Significant 
changes are taking place today. f l 

English, as the common means of communication, made for efficiency in the 
government and for social solidarity. However, today, the Filipinos are still 
divided on the language question. 


The results of the language policy of the American government in the 
Islands were described as follows by the Director of Education in his Annual 
Report for 1914: ; l 

To date, progress in securing linguistic unity by. spreading a knowledge of English has 
been steady; but slower than cculd be wished, because the Bureau of Education nas never 


been able to offer instruction to more than one half of the total school population during 
any school year. ` 


Progress has been made in reducing the number of illiterates among adoles- 
cents, but it is still a problem of major importance. 

The American school system has been an important instrument in the im- 
provement of health and the decrease of the death rate; however, the death rate 
is still very high. 

The promotion of better economic and social living conditions of the people 
had not been well stressed in all schools. j 

Training of teachers in the elementary, secondary, and higher education needs 
to be improved. Teacher training in Puerto Rico and in America is still higher. 
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As to finance, it must be said that the Philippines are in the process of eco- 
nomic development, and the more their natural resources are developed, the more 
appropriation must be made from the general budget. 

Adult schools will have to be established in all parts of the Islands in order 
to decrease the great amount of adult illiteracy. 

Character and moral education has also been neglected, and social deficiency 
has been oversimplified. ` 

It was concluded that the American school system had not misplaced the 
American government’s faith and that it had fulfilled the purposes for which 
it had been created—({1) to train the Filipinos in the science of self-govern- 
ment; (2) to train for greater unity of the people through the use of the English 
language; and (3) to develop in the individual the necessary knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and ideals to make him useful to himself and to society. The success 
of this American institution, however, was due to the interest, intelligence, direc- 
tion, and administration of the Filipino-American Bureau of Education in the 
Islands and to the interest and nature of the Filipino people. 
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THE UPWARD EXTENSION OF VOCATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION* 


EARL Lewis KELLEY 


Our youth today are job conscious. The unstability of employment during 
the past few years has focused the attention of youth, as never before, on the 
need for preparing for some definite kind of work. As the age level for entering 
employment has moved up, schools must offer training to satisfy the desires and 
needs of youth for job preparation on, this advanced level. Vocational business 
training is one method which will aid in retaining these students in the schools, 
in maintaining moralz, and, at the same time, give a center of interest around 
which education for moral, social, cultural, and political understanding can be 
formed. 

The purpose of this investigation was to discover: 


1. To what extent and for what-types and levels of work vocational busi- 
ness training has become, wholly or partly, a posthigh school or junior college 
and university school of business function. 

2.. To what extent and for what types and levels of work it remains a high 
school function. 

3. The implications underlying the changing nature and function of sec- 
ondary and postsecor-dary vocational business education, and the making of such 
recommendations as seem warranted by the investigation. 


In order to obtain data and information for an approach to this investigation, 
letters of inquiry and various types of questionnaires and follow-up postcards 
were sent to representative four-year high schools, postgraduate high schools, 
posthigh schools (including junior colleges, state colleges, and universities), 
private business colleges, business firms, business educators, state departments of ` 
education, and the Cfficé of Education in Washington, D.C., as well as personal 
letters to individuals not classified in these collective groups. 

Supplementary to the data and opinions received from the sources men- 
tioned above, the literature of related investigations, publications of state depart- ` 
ments, various school publications on business education curricula, speeches by 
educators, personal interviews, Biennial Surveys, college directories end cata- 
logues proved helpful. 

The procedure used in this investigation consisted of gathering information 
and data by means of questionnaires, letters, personal interviews, and printed 
materials, 

The method of attacking the problem was fourfold in nature. The four 
steps included: (1) a preliminary reading of existing literature pertinent to the 
subject; (2) the gathering, analyzing, and tabulating of the data from each of 
the high schools, postgraduate high schools, posthigh schools, private business 
schools, business firms, business educators, and others, in an attempt to answer 
the questions as set forth in the purpose of this study; (3) the organization of the 
five parts of the study into chapter headings, including the summary chapter of 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations. The chapters were in turn divided 
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and subdivided into topical and paragraphical headings. ‘These chapter titles 
with their subheadings constitute the table of contents, excepting tables, and also 
form the outline for the study; and (4) the classification and annotation of the 
bibliography, which was developed from the related literature as found in books, 
magazines, pamphlets, bulletins, theses, dissertations, monographs, and other 
printed sources. 

As mentioned previously, data for the investigation were obtained mainly by 
the use of various forms of questionnaires. The questionnaires, which were sent 
to the high schools, junior colleges, universities, and state colleges, were com- 
posed of an instructional letter explaining the purpose and nature of the problem 
a definition of a vocational business subject, blank forms for the insertion of the 
total enrollment figures in the business subjects according to the levels of instruc- 
tion on which they were offered, and a list of questions essential to the investiga- 
tion to be checked, completed, or opinionated. 

The most significant findings follow: 


1. Grade.14 showed the greatest percentage of enrollments in the greatest 
number of vocational business subjects in high schools and posthigh schools. 
Grade 13 was second. 3 

2. District II, the Middle Atlantic geographical division of the United States, 
including the states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, showed the 
greatest percentage of enrollments in a greater number of high: school and post- 
high school vocational business subjects than any other of the nine districts. 

3. Bookkeeping, Typewriting, and Office Practice or Management were the 
only vocational business subjects, as now being offered, that show major emphasis 
at the high school level of instruction. i 

4. The total enrollment percentages of posthigh school business subjects 
were 20.54 per cent greater than the total for high school business subjects. 

5. The extent of predominance of posthigh school over high school enroll- 
ments in vocational business subjects ranged from .04 per cent in Salesmanship 
to 3.42 per cent in Banking or Finance. 

6. The greatest percentages of enrollments in twenty-two, or 88 per cent, ` 
of the twenty-five vocational business subjects examined in the high school and 
posthigh school in this investigation were reported on the posthigh school level of 
instruction. Three, or 12 per cent, were predominant on the high school level. 

7. Only posthigh schools reported enrollments in Transportation, Statistics, 
Insurance, Real Estate, and Income Tax. ; 

8. No high school enrollment data of national scope were available for 
Filing, Marketing, Merchandising or Retail Selling, Record Keeping, and Steno- 
type previous to 1938. 

9, Accounting, Typewriting, and Shorthand ranked first, second, and third 
in total enrollments on the posthigh school level of instruction. 

10. Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Shorthand ranked first, second, and 
third in total enrollments on the high school level of instruction and are still con- 
sidered the core business subjects. 

11. District III, the East North Central geographical division of the United 
States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin), was the predominant 
district in the number of private business schools reporting and in the number 
of times seventeen vocational business subjects were ranked in the order of their 
enrollments. 

12. Forty-five and twenty-four hundredths per cent of the students enrolled 
in private business schools had had previous business training elsewhere. 
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13. Ninety-eight and seventy-eight hundredths per cent of the students 
enrolled in private business schools were high school graduates, as compares with 
66 per cent in 1929 and 77 per cent in 1933, 

14. Typewriting was the only subject that was reported by all 124 reporting 
private business schoois. The next highest reported subject was Shorthand. 

` 15. Typewriting, Shorthand, and Bookkeeping, as reported by all 124 private 
business schools, were ranked first, second, and third, respectively, in enrollments. 

16. The business subjects in the private business schools, as reported in the 
order of their enrollments, were: Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting, Business English, Office Machines and Appliances, Secretarial Training, 
. Penmanship and Spelling, Business Mathematics or Arithmetic, Salesmanship, 
Economics, Business Law, Business Psychology, Banking or Finance, Public 
Speaking, and Filing. 

17. In 124 private business schools, seventeen business subjects were 
reported with a frequency of thirty-five, or 5.75 per cent, as being offered on the 
high school level of instruction; 552, or 90.79 per cent, on the postgraduate level; 
and twenty-one, or 3.45 per cent, as a special course. The frequencies reported 
for the subjects as being offered on the postgraduate level exceeded those on the 
high school level by 517, or 93.66 per cent; and the other two levels by 488, or 
89.85 per cent. 

18. There was only a negligible number of the high schools that offered voca- 
tional business trainirg to postgraduate students either in the high school or on a 
level of instruction above the high school. 

19. Only three graduate vocational business high schools were fourd in the 
United States. 

20. The age group preferred by the largest number of employers was from 
twenty-two to twenty-four vears. One hundred fifty-three, or 50 per cent of all 
reporting employers, selected this age ‘group. One hundred fifty, or 49.01 per 
cent, selected the eighteen- to twenty-year age group, while only nine, or 2.94 
per cent, selected the sixteen- to eighteen-year age group, and twenty-four, or 7.84 
- per cent, selected the age group “above twenty-four.” The age group eighteen 
to twenty with a limitation of two years shows, in actuality, a pr edominance of 
preference over the twenty- to twenty-four-year age group, since the latter 
includes four years instead of two. 

21. Junior business employees trained above the high Sheol were preferred 
by 68.31 per cent of the 306 employers surveyed; 13.72 pér cent preferred train- 
ing received in high school; and 17.97 per cent reported no preference. 

22. In the high school and posthigh school the source of demands for voca- 
tional business courses made by students, directly or indirectly, exceeded those - 
of the employers by 48.84 per cent. 

23. There was an apparent general lack of co-ordination and co-operation 
between employers and business educators. 

24. Of the 578 reporting high schools and posthigh schools surveyed, less 
than 9 per cent reported that job afalyses had been made since 1936. 

25. At least a third more of the schools surveyed stated that they asked for 
and received criticisms from employers of their business graduates than did not, 
relative to methods for improving business training in the high schools and. post- 
high schools, 

26. At least 40 per cent or more of the 496 reporting high schools and post- 
high schools stated that they gave instruction in “how to find and apply for a 
job,” either in a separate course or as part of a course. 
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27. Less than 35 per cent of the 490 reporting high schools and posthigh 
schools maintained organized placement service for their business students. 

28. The number of 1938 business students graduated from sixty-one high 
schools, eighty-six junior colleges, and twenty-two state colleges and universities 
who were gainfully employed was 57.0, 76.4, and 89.7 per cent, respectively. 

29. The number of 1938 business graduates available for placement who 
were placed through school placement service in fifty high schools, sixty-seven 
junior colleges, and eighteen state colleges and universities was 40.3, 49.6, and 
68.8 per cent, respectively, 

30. Reports from junior colleges that vocational business subjects were 
being upgraded exceeded those from high schools by at least 30 per cent. 

31. The opinion that vocational business subjects should be offered on the 
posthigh school instead of the high school level of instruction exceeded the con- 
verse opinion by almost 40 per cent, as reported by business administrators and 
instructors from 541 high schools and posthigh schools. 

32. The consensus of business administrators and instructors relative to the 

_upward extension of vocational business training is that vocational business 
training is a function of the posthigh school. 

33. About 50 per cent of the high schools reported that vocational business 
subjects were being upgraded. 


The junior and senior high schools should offer general, basic background, 
appreciational business courses with little specialization ` posthigh schools should 
offer general and quasi-specialized vocational business courses according to com- 
munity needs; and the university upper divisions and graduate schools should 
_ offer training of a highly specialized and professional nature. 
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FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR SCHOOL CAPITAL OUTLAYS* 


Joun A. RICHARDS 


Since 1937, difficulties of the schools because of the depression have greatly 
increased interest in problems of federal aid. Economic reverses produced a 
situation which caused grave concern regarding the American public schools. 
Tax delinquencies and reduced valuations were among the factors responsible for 
the crises that developed. While school enrolments continued to increase, school 
expenditures dropped tremendously and school building construction lagged 
behind school building needs. The history of federal participation in the support 
of education indicates that there has been a gradually increasing sentiment in 
favor of federal aid. But no aid was provided for public school building con- 
struction previous to 1932. 

The success of the federal government’s participation in the support of edu- 
cation is a strong recommendation for extending aid’ for school building construc- 
tion. In order to evaluate the federal government’s recent venture in this phase 
of public school support, a careful study was made. of recent ER passed by 
Congress. 

When federal funds are allotted for school building constriction: the question 
naturally arises as to whether or not these funds are distributed on the basis of 
need and ability. The disparity in the extent to which communities and states 
are financially able to support education is due to economic conditions over which 
the states have little control. Financial ability to support schools is, no doubt, a 
more important cause of the disparity in the support of education in many states 
than a willingness to support. 

Specifically the purposes of the study were: (1) to analyze critically the 
part taken by the federal government in providing aid for public school building 
programs, (2) to make an analysis: of state expenditures for school building in 
the United States, (3) to treat factors affecting ability to raise funds for capital 
outlay expenditures, and (4) to develop a plan which will enable the federal gov- 
ernment to apportion funds so as to equalize among the states the burden for 
capital outlay and to set forth a minimum desirable housing expenditure. 

The development of the idea that the federal government should provide 
limited aid in financing education was reviewed; evidence bearing upon the 
importance of federal participation in financing state capital outlay expenditures 
was obtained; and a thorough analysis was made of the federal government’s 
first and recent venture under the National Industrial Recovery Act in providing 
aid for school building construction, 

An analytical study of capital outlay expenditures by states as related to 
school population was made, factors were reviewed which contribute to‘ differ- 
ences in the economic ability of the states to provide for capital outlay expendi- 
tures, and basic principles and factors affecting federal aid which are applicable 
in the formulation of a BESSE federal expenditure for capital outlay were 
developed. 

‘In order to ascertain the extent, adequacy, and needs of recent federal allo- 
cations for capital outlay expenditures, a thorough study was made of the fol- 
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lowing sources: federal codes, Congressional Records, official reports of the 
Department of the Interior (Office of the National Education Association and Na- 
tional Office of the Public Works Administration), research bulletins, and peri- 
odicals dealing’ with federal aid. 

A thorough study and analysis of the adequacy of capital outlay expendi- 
tures and the ability of the states to support education were obtained from biennial 
surveys, reports of survey commissioners, research bulletins, textbooks, disserta- 
tions, and university studies dealing with the problems of school finance. 

Federal aid for common schools began with the establishment of land grants 
for certain states. The total amount of these grants from the public domain 
exceeded seventy-seven millions of acres, the proceeds of the sale of which 
formed permanent state school funds. Among the other grants made were out- 
tight money grants, additional lands to some states, and per centum grants from 
producing natural resources of the federal government situated within the boun- 
daries of the states. Later grants were made for carrying on designated branches 
of learning. The sentiment in favor of federal aid has gradually increased in 
strength. ` 

The first aid for school building construction came through the Civil Works 
Administration set up under the National Industrial Recovery Act. In general 
it may be said that the people throughout the United States endorsed the National 
Recovery Act. The undertaking was a commendable one, but the administration 
of the program left much to be desired. The Public Works Administration car- 
ried on from where the Civil Works Administration left the problem of building. 
The federal government could have co-operated more fully had all the states 
organized divisions of school house planning. Funds were allocated on a match- 
ing basis, and no measurement of educational need formed a part of the plan. In 
many districts federal funds were not available because the school districts were 
-unable to match Public Works Administration funds on account of the fact that 
they had defaulted bonds or had already floated all the bonds they could legally 
issue. : 

It seems fair to conclude from an analysis of capital outlay expenditures in 
the states covering the period from 1914 through 1936 that building construction 
has rarely, if ever, exceeded existing needs. During the period 1930 to 1935, a 
period when school building facilities should have been expanded instead of cur- 
tailed throughout the nation, school building construction fell far below existing 
needs. Because of this curtailment a shortage of school accommodations ` 
accumulated. : 

The ability of the states to support edication is governed by social and eco- 
nomic conditions over which many of the states have little control. There are 
several factors affecting educational opportunity, such as: (1) ability as measured 
by income and wealth, (2) the relation of financial status to educational load, (3) 
population trends, (4) index of the purchasing power of the dollar, and (5) ability 
of the states to raise tax revenue. The most important are the financial factors. 
The differences in the economic ability of the states have been measured in 
several ways, and there is substantial agreement in the results of investigators as 
to which states are least able to support education. Little relationship -exists 
` between effort and ability. The federal government is the agency which can 
alleviate the injustices resulting from wide variances in ability to support 
education. 

Current expenditures and capital outlay for public schools received 34.09 
per cent of the total amounts of funds raised by state and local taxing units under 
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existing taxing systems for the even years 1920 through 1936. Capital outlay 
expenditures for-the period 1914 through 1936 equaled approximately 14.74 per 
cent of the sum of capital outlay and current expense. Expenditures for capital 
outlay for the period 1922-1932 were considerably less than the funds that would 
have been available from the index of ability based on “The Model Tax Plan.” 
It is evident from studies of tax-paying ability based on improved techniques for 
tax-paying capacity, educational needs, and economic resources that many states 
with the ability to do so have not provided adequate housing even according to a 
very meager standard. 

A plan providing for the equalization of the load for capital outlay among 
the states of the United States must follow those basic: principles which have been 
developed for state aid in the field of current expense. The adoption of the 
Tenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution left the provision of public schools 
to the states, and it is now and always has been considered a function of the state. 
The principle of equalization rests in the recognition that the state’s responsibility 
is to see that every child has a fair educationa! opportunity in terms of the wealth 
of the state. The states which are now giving aid to those communities whose 
wealth permits them to provide only a meager educational program for their 
children have not prevented the more prosperous districts from providing better 
educational facilities. This same thought is applicable to the federal govern- 
ment’s participation in providing capital cutlay assistance to the states. The two 
plans of equalization most generally accepted for state or federal participation in 
providing financial aid are the small fund plan and the large fund plan. Studies 
concerned with the presentation of methods of distributing state and federal 
support for education are based on the small fund plan. It is recognized that.any 
allocation of federal funds should be based on some suitable standard measure 
of need. Of the two possible measures of need considered, number of children 
of school age and average daily attendance, average daily attendance was chosen . 
as the more desirable measure. ` 

The proposed plan provides for the equalization of capital outlay through 
general aid. General aid should be directed toward the attainment of a defensible 
minimum program in all states. The cost of the minimum program is determined, 
in this study, as the cost of the program which the states of average wealth 
could have maintained during the period 1922 to 1932, had they used an equitable 
“system of taxation. It is apparent that such a basis of determining a minimum 

program does not take into consideration the standard of housing which ought to 
be maintained. It merely indicates the extent of the housing program which 
might be expected under a better system of taxation and a better system of dis- 
tributing the cost of school housing facilities. But it provides a goal which is 
well in advance of present conditions, even though it may be far short of an ideal 
capital outlay. If the unit of measure is objective, it then becomes possible to 
determine the federal government’s responsibility to each state. Two possible 
measures of need are: (1) the actual number of children of school age, and (2) 
the number of pupils in average daily aitendance. Fundamental considerations 
‘which arose during the investigation led to the use of attendance data. 

Several choices were available for setting the cost of the measuring unit. 
The most desirable method seemed to be one based on a taxing system which 
would tap tax resources of the states according to ability to pay. The method of 
determining the proposed cost of the measuring unit is to find the cost per pupil 
in the states whose tax-raising ability per pupil in average daily attendance equals 
the average tax-raising ability of the states as a whole. In determining the 
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average level of minimum expenditure it was decided to use those states that fell 
within the ten percentile of median ability per average daily attendance. These 
states, Colorado, Wyoming, Wisconsin, and Kansas, may be referred to as key 
states. Fourteen dollars and seventy-five cents per papil in average daily attend- 
ance is the amount used. 

It is proposed that federal aid be granted any state whose tax-paying ability 
based on a model tax system applied uniformly in each state does not provide a 
defensible amount for capital outlay expenditures. The six even years 1922 
through 1932 were chosen as the period for determining the tax-raising revenue 
per average daily attendance. Any state unable to raise fourteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents per pupil in average daily attendance is to receive federal aid. 
The total grant by the federal government to the states that fall below the median 
average daily attendance expenditure based upon.average daily attendance figures 
for 1936 is approximately $52,899,000. 
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DIVISION OF LETTERS 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


MADAME DE STAEL: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HER WEIMAR 
PERIOD* 


ISABELLA Lyon DEAN Grant 


An examination of the works and letters of Mme. de Staël reveals a distinct 
change in her thought after she made her journey to Weimar in 1803. 


In the early stages of her literary career, Mme. de Staël followed the tradi- 
tion of the eighteenth century in her belief in the perfectibility of mankind. 
Man had been progressing by his increasing knowledge and by his thought, to 
universal civilization; the literature of the ages is the evidence of this improve- 
‘ment. Mme. de Staël developed this thesis in'a study of literature from ancient 
times to her own century, which she considered the most advanced of all ages, 
because it fostered the ideals of liberty and equality, even. in the French 
Revolution. 


The literatures of northern Europe were, in her opinion, superior to those 
of southern Europe, becatise of an accent of reverie, of sadness, and of analysis 
of passions unknown to the ancients. Passions in moderation, she believed, made 
for happiness and perfection in individuals as in societies. Social prejudices and 
false morality endangered happiness. 

Mme. de Staël observed the milieu and the mores of Germany in both court 
and common life. She was initiated into the new thought of the German classical 
trinity, Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland, and of the romantic group in Berlin. Her 
letters more than her De P Allemagne give her personal impression of the German 
men of letters. She estimated their works the better for having spoken with them. 


The Weimar period.of three months’ duration decided the creation of De 
? Allemagne, in which she incorporated new ideas in literature, philosophy, and 
religion, with the help of A. W. Schlegel and of the Germanophiles of her Coppet 
period, 1804-9. She increased her knowledge by her second Weimar period 
in 1808. 

Because Schiller dramatized the ideals of personal and ert liberty, which 
were dear to her, she praised his works in preference to those of Goethe. She 
failed to see the universality of Goethe’s genius and the continuity of his work. 
German classicism was more in harmony with her own nature and taste than 
German romanticism, which she knew chiefly through A. W. Schlegel and Zach- 
arias Werner. Drawing her inspiration from German literature, she advocated 
the overthrow of the three unities in dramatic art, thereby anticipating Hugo's 
Préface-de Cronvweli, the introduction of personal feeling and nature into lyric 
poetry, and the development of the soul of the individual in conflict with his sur- 
roundings as the theme of the novel. In German philosophy she saw the new 
emphasis on the ego as an advance from the sensualistic philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, the new emphasis on a deep religious enthusiasm, which she 
defined as Dieu en nous. A. 
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The impounding of De l Allemagne by Napoleon delayed the dissemination of 
her new ideas for three years. Extracts were known and read throughout Europe 
by men of letters who realized the significance of the book. Published in England, 
the work was read for its political associations, and its contents added to the 
knowledge of German literature. In Germany her material was belated, because 
German nationalism had awakened and the classical period, which she eulogized, 
was past. In France De l'Allemagne broke the hegemony of French literature. 
Rejected at first by the conservative press, it became the ‘Bible of the young 
romanticists and their source book of German literature. ` 

As a result of her De l’Allemagne, a new type of literary criticism was cre- 
ated: romanticism with an emphasis on personal feeling and religious enthusiasm 
replaced classicism. Literature came to be regarded as the expression of society, 
the result of race and milieu. Literature became comparative where it had been 
absolute, cosmopolitan where it had been national. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


THE LITERARY ACHIEVEMENTS OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE* 
Jonn R. Apams 


Mrs. Stowe began writing for publication in 1833, and for fifty years she 
remained a constant contributor to American magazines. Her first editcr, James 
Hall of the Western Monthly Magazine, encouraged the witty regional sketches 
that later developed into her novels of New England life. Some of her other 
early, markets, such as the New York Evangelist and Mrs. Sigourney’s Religious 
Souvenir, encouraged the unrelieved didacticism that developed into her postwar 
essays and domestic fiction. Her literary apprenticeship was long, ending only in 
1852 with the publication in book form of Uncle Tome Cabin. This powerful 
novel, beginning as a series of sketches for an antislavery paper, expressed the 
deepest experiences of Mrs. Stowe’s life, the fears and repressions of her girlhood; 
its significance extends far beyond the i issue which called it forth, the abolition of 
Negro slavery. 


Following the success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Mrs. Stowe wrote voluminously. 
After Dred (1856), she turned from writing about the slaves to subjects of deeper 
significance to her. Her numerous books fall into two general classes, purely 
didactic essays and stories, and regional novels and sketches, mainly about New 
England. In addition, she wrote a multitude of articles for the Independent, the’ 
Atlantic Monthly, Hearth and Home, Our Young Folks, the Christian Union, and 
other periodicals ; many of these articles have not been reprinted, though they 
cannot be omitted in making an appraisal of her work. ; 


Of her didactic essays from the period following Dred, House and Home 
Papers (1865), from the Atlantic, best express her views on household problems, 
and Footsieps of the Master (1873), from the Christian Union, contain the fullest 
statement of her mature religious views. Her three didactic novels, Pink and 
White Tyranny, My Wife and I, and We and Our Neighbors, reprinted serials 
from Old and New and the Christian Union, suffer from her unfamiliarity with 
the social life she was describing. When she wrote about New England she was 
at her best. The Ministers Wooing (1859), an Atlantic serial, showed her envi- 
able knowledge of New England people, as well as a critical attitude toward some 
of their doctrines and personal foibles. This novel was followed by three others, 
and by shorter fiction equally observant and atmospheric. 


Mrs. Stowe’s attitude toward writing was strictly professional. As a jour- 
nalist she was extremely successful, for Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the mast widely 
discussed serial story of her time, as “The True Story of Lady Byron,” written 
for the Atlantic in 1869, was the most sensational brief article. As a literary 
artist, Mrs. Stowe was hampered by her unwillingness to polish her work to its 
highest perfection. Oldtown Folks (1869), her favorite and most carefully 
written novel, shows how excellently she might .have done if she had not sub- 
ordinated literary to moral excellence. 
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DIVISION OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 
CHEMISTRY 


A STUDY OF COLLOIDAL PROPERTIES OF NEW MEXICO CLAN 


ELDRED Ray HARRINGTON ` 


This thesis is a study of the colloid properties of some New Mexico clays. 

The part of a clay remaining in a water suspension eight inches high for twenty- 
four hours is judged to be colloidal. Fifteen clay samples were taken, including 
adobe, ball clay, fire clay, kaolin, and pottery clay. 

‘All samples were made into slips, poured through a 100-mesh sieve, settled 
out with hydrochloric acid, the supernatant liquid decanted, and the remaining 
clay substance dehydrated. Colloid content of the samples was determined by a 
fifteen-day extraction in which each sample was dispersed in water, allowed to 
settle twenty-four hours, and then the supernatant liquid decanted—this pro- 
cedure being repeated on fifteen successive days. . This method was -taken as a 
standard against which the other methods might be compared. As secondary 
standards, trials were made on extraction of total solids by pipette and percolator 
methods. 

A number of tests were made on the clays to see what correlation existed 

between the various properties of the clays and their colloid content. Viscosime- 
` ter and hydrometer methods were first tried, followed by trials of the adsorption 
. of water, ammonia, methylene blue, and malachite green—the latter being tried 
on raw clay and upon clay first treated with sodium oxalate to precipitate any 
_ calcium salts. Base exchange was determined by the adsorption of the barium 
ion from a solution of barium chloride. Heats of wetting were determined for 
all samples as were pH values and the speed of particle migration in an electrical 
field. The samples were titrated electrically with sodium hydroxide to determine 
extent of buffer action. Sedimentation curves were made and upper limits for 
particle size determined by settling according to Stokes’ law. 


Thixotropic studies were undertaken and proper clay-water ratios deter- 

- mined so that reversible gels might be produced. Trials were made on the lighter- 

colored clays to see if rhythmic banding or Liesegang rings might be produced 

when reactive substances diffused through the clay gels. Plasticity of each sample 

was determined, and eleven of the clays were analyzed in an effort to explain 
certain properties not otherwise explainable. 


All clay samples were pugged to plastic masses and molded into test cylinders - 
and briquettes. These test forms were dried, weighed, and measured, after which 
they were fired at 1800 degrees Centigrade for seven days., After cooling, the 
fired samples were weighed and measured and shrinkages and loss of weight 
determined. The fired samples were then placed in testing machines and their 
tensile strength and crushing strength determined. 

The fifteen-day extraction was taken as a standard of comparisor. and the 
per cents of colloids made into a graph in ascending amounts. All succeeding 
graphs were compared: with this standard. Pipette methods and the percolator 
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method did not check each other or the standard and were judged to be unsatis- 
factory. Stratification in the clay sols and the tenacious adsorption of smaller 
particles to larger ones rendered these last two methods unfit as quantitative 
methods. 

Viscosimeter and hydrometer tests failed to give an estimate of colloid con- 
tent because there was such a slight difference in density between distilled water ` 
and a clay sol after the latter had settled for twenty-four hours. Hydrometer 
methods involving slips instead of sols were open to so many faults that they 
were not used. 

A general correlation was found between the adsorption of methylene blue 
and the colloid content of the clay, but the correlation was far from quantitative. 
Some colloidal material was found to be of much greater adsorptive power than 
others. Results also showed noncolloidal material to have appreciable power of 
adsorption, in some cases as great as the colloidal fraction of the same clay. No 
quantitative correlation was found between the adsorption of malachite green 
and the colloid content, and results showed no consistency in the action of sodium 
oxalate used to precipitate calcium. 

It was shown that adsorption of water and ammonia did not parallel the 
colloid content curve and that.the two methods did not check each other. Both 
the adsorption of the barium ion from barium chloride in the base exchange 
experiment and the determination of heat of wetting failed to bring out anything 
except a very general relationship between themselves and the colloid content of 
the clay samples. The pH values of the samples ran from 3.6 to 8.1, but the 
variation could not be explained on the basis of colloid content. Electrometric 
titration with sodium hydroxide revealed distinct buffer action for the clays, 
particularly for the Carthage-2 sample, a clay not specially high in colloidal 
material. ; 

All colloid particles were found to have a negative charge. Their velocity 
of migration in the electrical field varied greatly but with no relation to the 
colloid content of the clay from whence the particle came. All samples produced 
particles readily visible under the ultra-microscope. Upon dilution the particles 
broke up into’smaller units, and a satisfactory count could not be obtained. The 
count was also complicated by. the fact that the distilled water was optically active. 

Sedimentation curves were prepared for all clays, it being found that the 
more highly colloidal samples were usually the last to settle. Stokes’ law as 
applied to particle size was also used and an upper limit of size found to be 
between-one mu and 0.1 mu. 

All clay samples with proper clay-water ratios formed reversible gels, and in 
several cases the clays were judged to be satisfactory for the process of casting 
thin clay ware. Liesegang rings were also produced ia the light-colored clays 
when the reactive substances diffused through them. The more highly colloidal 
clays showed greater plasticity than did the other sampies, but there were some 
notable exceptions showing plasticity to be a property which is not entirely 
` dependent upon colloid content. The chemical analyses showed wide variations 
in composition of different clays, but this was judged to have little bearing upon 
the properties of the clays. 

The different clays showed a very great difference in shrinkages on drying 
and firing. Again a general relationship connected these properties with the 
colloid content of the clays, but the correlation did not remotely approach a quan- 
titative one. Certain samples developed notable strength on firing, and all but 
two samples came within minimum toleration for satisfactorily fired ware. In 
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` one case failure was due to too high a firing range, and in the other case the 
reverse was true. Calcium salts did not cause trouble in the fired ware, as the 
process of fine grinding caused the formation of calcium silicate instead of free 
calcium oxide. ` 

It was concluded that a definite relationship exists between the properties 
of a clay and ‘its colloid content. It seems equally certain that the relaticnship is 
a qualitative one rather than a quantitative one. At the present time no short 
method has been devised to measure the colloid content of a clay. 
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‘STUDIES IN PLANT CONSTRUCTION FOR THE ESE COON 
OF LEVULOSE* 


James KENTON Lene 


It has been the object of this study to develop a method of obtaining rela- 
tively pure inulin, in large quantities, from dahlia tuberous roots and to build 
_ a pilot plant to determine a commercially feasible method of extraction. Inulin 
is a source of levulose which is nearly twice as sweet as cane sugar. Because of 
this greater sweetness and the fact that levulose may be a superior sugar for’ 
diabetic patients, the commercial production of inulin is important. 


A review of the literature showed that very little work had. been done in 
this field. Small-scale operations had been attempted in this laboratory in order 
to test the adaptability of the different methods of extraction. These operations 
indicated that further investigation of diffusion methods was advisable. ` 


Batteries of different numbers of units were tried, and verification of pre- 
vious studies in this laboratory was obtained. These studies indicated that a 
battery of sixteen cells would probably be more than adequate. 


Preliminary to the construction of a pilot plant battery, it was considered 
advisable to obtain more data on the filtration of the solutions to be obtained. 
This was particularly true, since filtration difficulties had been encountered on the 
small-scale work. Six filtration studies were carried out with controlled pressure 
and temperature through the co-operation of the Dicalite Company of California. 
These studies indicated that the decolorizing charcoal used in the crude solutions 
could be removed by filtration through a precoat of Dicalite Speed Flow if 1 per 
cent of Special Speed Flow is added to the solution. It was also found advisable 
to add a diatomaceous earth product to crude inulin precipitates to facilitate fil- 
tration ; this is removed in the next step of purification. — 


The pilot plant built was based upon the design of the usual type of diffu- 
sion battery. It was desigried to produce from 1 to 1% pounds of inulin per hour, 
using 30 to 60 pounds of roots. The battery was made of sixteen units arranged 
ina circle. Thus any cell could be the inlet cell and any other one the outlet cell. 
Any desired number of units could be in the system, allowing for variation in the 
size of the battery. ; 

The cells were made from two and one-half gallon ice-cream cans and were 
fitted with heavy iron lids that were tinned to keep the solutions from coming in 
contact with iron. The cells were connected in a series by means of block tin 
tubing, the solution leaving through the bottom of one cell and entering through 
the top of the next. A heavily tinned brass fitting was inserted between each pair 
of cells to allow for connection of the inlet and outlet leads. 

A steam coil was soldered onto each cell, and the steam lines and condensate 
lines were connected in.parallel. The cells were mounted in wooden boxes which 
allowed space for insulation around the steam coils. The insulating material 
used was rock wool. Steam at 20 to 40 pounds heated the system satisfactorily. 

Seven diffusion studies were carried out with this battery in order to estab- 
lish, as nearly as possible, the optimum conditions. The temperature was kept 
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between 90°and 100° C. in all cases, and variations were made in the time of 
extraction and the number of cells. . 


COMPOSITE RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS NOS. 3, 4, 5, 6 AND 7 








No.3 No.4 No. § No.6 , No.7 
Number of Draws `... 9 5 5 7 
Total Roots used in Ibs............... 135 75 75 210 105 
Average Inulin Content in per cent... 8.1 7.6 - 7.3 7.7 9.85 ` 
Total Inulin in Roots in Ibs.......... 10.9 5.7 ECH 20.8 10.34 
Dry Inulin Recovered in lbs.......... ., 431 2.56 2.69 9.0 3.33 
Recovery in per cent... 39.5 44.9 48.8 43.3 31.8 
Average Inulin Content in per cent... 0.24 ` 0.1 0.23 © Sard *0.85 
Extraction per cent ..........-...005 97.0 Oe -97.0 E 91.0 
Sugar in Liquor Filtrate in per cent... 2.9 29 2.6 D 25 
Volume of Filtrate in qts............. 32.0 17.0 18.0 53.0 . 20.0 
Loss through Hydrolysis ............. 17.0 17.2 17.0 Zë 107 
pH of Liquor ..........c cc cece eee 5.96 5.90 5,88 7.70 WE 
Average Cell Temperature °C........ : 90-95 











Losses that are not shown in the table are due to mechanical loss in handling 
and to transformation of levulose to glucose, thus reducing the apparent loss. ` 


It was found, by making four determinations with a system of twelve cells 
and about twenty-five-minute draws, that yields of inulin of approximately 40, 
per cent could be expected, and about 97 per cent would be removed from the 
roots. At about twenty-minute intervals and with ten cells, the extraction was 
equally thorough, being 98.6 per cent, and with eight cells 97. per cent. The 
recovery was 44.9 per cent with ten cells and 48.8 per cent with eight cells. This 
indicates that eight or ten cells allow for adequate extraction and that higher 
` recovery, with decreasing number of units in the diffusion battery and shorter 
time of draws, can be explained by the fact that the inulin is exposed to 
hydrolysis for a shorter period of time. However, a system of eight cells with 
ten-minute draws showed an extraction of 91.3 per cent and. a recovery of 31.8 
per cent. . 

_In.all of these determinations the roots were cut quite fine; the particles 
averaged about one-eighth inch in diameter. It is to be expected that larger 
particle size would result in slower diffusion rates and would consequently require 
more cells or slower rate of operation. This would again lead to increased losses 

` through hydrolysis; hence, smaller particles should give more satisfactory yields, 

From this research it would appear that the following conditions lead to the 

most satisfactory extraction and recovery of inulin from dahlia roots by the 
diffusion method : 


The roots should be cut into pieces of one-eighth inch diameter or less. 
A battery of eight to twelve cells ‘is adequate. 

The time of draw should be about twenty minutes, 

The pH of the solution should be maintained as near 7 as possible. 

The temperature of the solution should be between 90° and 100° C. 


6. The liquor obtained should be cooled rapidly in order to reduce hy drolysis to a 
minimum. : 


woe ab ro 


7. The inulin should be separated from the mother liquor by filtration after an interval 
of thirty-six to forty-eight hours. 
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The inulin obtained under these conditions can be satisfactorily purified by 
redissolving it in hot water, decolorizing it with 1 per cent decolorizing charcoal, 
allowing it to stand before reprecipitating, filtering, and drying. 

It has been shown that inulin can be obtained from dahlia roots in reason- 
` able quantities by extraction in the diffusion battery. Yields obtained in the 
operation of a pilot plant indicate the feasibility of converting a beet sugar plant, 
in its off-season, to extract inulin from dahlia roots. With commercial methods 
of operation and control, higher yields could be expected. The conversion of 
inulin to levulose syrup or crystalline levulose might be accomplished by utilizing 
the sugar end of the factory. These possibilities are dependent upon the develop- 
ment and production of satisfactory dahlia roots in large quantities. 
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`. ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


ECLIPSE RITUALS AND PROCEDURES OF NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS IN RELATION TO THEIR CEREMONIAL PATTERNS, ` 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY* 


ARTHUR JAMES OuTRAM ANDERSON 


The purpose of this study is to examine the measures taken by’ Indian tribes 
of North America upon the occurrence of solar and lunar eclipses, in order to 
determine (1) means taken to control supernatural crises portending destruction 
of the world and (2) the degree to which such means vary from other crisis-and- 
contro! ceremonies established in the tribal patterns to meet more ordinary crises. 

A ceremonial pattern is suggested for each of the culture areas of North 
America (after Wissler), more limited in scope than a true culture pattern. The 
ceremonial pattern emphasizes the ceremonial activities undertaken by tribes of a 
culture area in times of both personal and group crisis—childbirth, puberty, mar- 
riage, death; war and famine; passage of the seasons; and the like—-and attempts 
to distinguish between such crises as are foreseen and such as are unexpected. 
In the light of patterns thus suggested this study considers actions of North 
American Indians upon the occurrence of an eclipse, an unforeseen crisis which 
(the extinction of the sun or the moon being possible) usually threatens the sur- 
vival of all life on earth, 


Major Frnpincs.: (1) A number of the ceremonies performed by ‘North 
American Indians are meant to keep certain definitely predictable crises under 
control. Among these may be numbered.those punctuating the life of the indi- 
vidual, like birth, puberty, and death. Likewise, those marking the rhythm of 
_ tribal life may be included—definitely calendric events in the higher-developed 
peoples and the observance of seasonal changes in less-developed groups. (2) In 
another category are placed ceremonies carried out upon the visitation of an 
unforeseen crisis. For drought, depletion of game, famine, war, and the like, 
each group has developed certain appropriate procedures. (3) Those of the first 
and second categories are inextricably mingled. There is a tendency for charac- 
teristics of one category to dominate. (4) It is often possible to find a ceremonial 
resembling but not identical with a culture pattern which outlines the general 
features common to certain ceremonial procedures. (5) There is a great varia- 
tion from one culture area to another and often from tribe to tribe within a cul- 
ture area in the explanations of and in the devices to meet the crisis of an eclipse, 
although almost invariably the expected consequence of an uncontrolled eclipse is 
disaster. Some beliefs about eclipses are widespread, but no generalization can 
be made covering all such beliefs among American Indians. (6) The ceremonies 
and procedures undertaken by North American Indians conform for the most 
part with the pattern as suggested above, in somewhat the same way that means 
taken to avert other major crises fit the pattern. (7) In the face of possible 
extinction because of an eclipse, the behavior of the Indians takes on character- 
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istics of crowd behavior. Their actions show more or less social control, depend- 
ing upon the degree of organization in the group. (&) Indications are that after 
the initial fear-reaction the actions of the group are conditioned by the géneral 
features of the culture pattern and are purely social and cultural in character. 
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ECONOMICS 


A STUDY OF MANAGEMENT’S PROCEDURE IN MARKETING 
ELECTRIC SERVICE, 1882-1939* 


MALCOLM FARNSWORTH HESLIP 

In 1926 the writer was employed to assist in the marketing program of a 
public utility company. At that time management’s efforts for the industry as a 
whole were being directed toward intensive market development. It appeared 
that prices for electricity were not adapted to other phases of the broad sales 
program ; a certain rigidity existed as to rate reductions. Traditionally, manage- 
ment was dominated by cost principles when it approached rate problems. Costs 
came first, prices or rates next, and what the customer would purchase at that 
level of prices last. Management and customers alike agreed that if more elec- 
tricity was consumed prices would be reduced, or that if prices were reduced in 
advance greater amounts would be consumed. Thus a vicious circle was created. 
A break which occurred with this traditional approach in the ensuing years and 
the nature of the break: itself have prompted this presentation. Í 

In planning this study, the attainment of three objectives was considered 
necessary. The first was to record the electric industry’s marketing history from 
its inception in 1882 until the 1930’s; the second, to observe management’s pro- 
cedure when a new type of marketing problem arose; and the third, to analyze 
and appraise the new rate and other marketing techniques introduced to solve that 
problem. Both descriptive and analytical methods were used: the former, for the 
marketing history of the industry prior to 1931; the latter, an analytical, method 
for the period following 1931. For the analytical section primary data were 
secured directly from management in ninety-seven locations. As the study pro- 
gressed it became apparent that four periods occurred in the industry’s marketing 
history. 


Tue Pronrertnc Perion. The search for a market for electricity began in 
1882, when Thomas Edison introduced the incandescent lamp and inaugurated the 
first central station system of supply. The system was further unified when 
William Stanley invented the transformer and Nicola Tesla, the commutatorless 
electric motor. Applications of inventions and improvements that further corre- 
lated the work of alternating and direct current electricity were made by George 
WwW estinghouse and others. Improvements of this nature placed management in a 
position to offer a relatively reliable and complete service for lighting and pre- 
pared the way for something more than a narrow and restricted market. This 
pioneering period ended in about 1907, when twenty-five years of experimenta- 
tion were absorbed into general practice, and it appeared that the foundations 
for a permanent industry were laid. 


EXTENSIVE MARKET DEVELOPMENT PERIOD, 1907-1926. At the beginning of 
this period it was pretty well understood that capital requirements relative to 
revenue would be high. A condition of this kind called for an efficient utilization 
of equipment in order to attract the necessary capital. Physical integration was 
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thus undertaken for the purpose of securing new customers; market develop- 
ment and technological improvements became the order of the day. A higher 
degree of utilization and an improved load factor were thus obtained. The period 
was one of rapid expansion of the market with the. gain in number of customers 
‘occurring principally in the larger communities which provided good load centers. 
Smaller locations were less attractive to private capital and usually were supplied 
with ‘electricity by municipally owned plants until approximately 1916. After 
that time management’s expansion program included small plants. Therefore, 
both municipally owned small plants and such small privately owned plants as 
existed were to a considerable degree merged into systems covering large but inde- 
pendent market areas. These areas in turn were generalle converted after 1921 
into large interconnected privately owned systems. 

The fractional horsepower motor was greatly improved during this period, 
and manufacturers prepared the primitive forms of electric-using residential 
appliances for a mass market. The degree to which the extensive market devel- 
opment occurred was indicated by the fact that over twenty million customers 
were added by 1926, the end of the period. 


Tue PERIOD op INTENSIVE Cunrivation, 1926-1931. A third period was 
characterized by attempts to increase the use of electricity by customers already 
connected to the lines. The relatively crude forms of energy-consuming appli- 
ances of the earlier 1920’s reached a more advanced form by 1926, and manage- 
ment accordingly organized itself to market them on a large scale. Customers, 
whose desires had been undergoing considerable change, were induced to accept 
electric refrigerators, alternating current radio receiving sets, and many other 
appliances of a load-building character. For the industry as a whole the intensive 
market development was considered successful. However, the extension of elec- 
tric lines to new areas for the first time had tended to reduce the return on the 
capital invested. Even though per-customer use had been the general aim, new 
customers had continued to come on the lines: Many of these had been scarcely 
worth the additional investment necessary to take care of them. Further, increases 
in distribution expense were offsetting the savings accruing to increases in gen- 
erating efficiency. When the industrial power load decreased with the diminish- 
ing industrial activity in 1930 and 1931, the capital turnover situation was further 
intensified, and it was realized that the industry, which had been favored by an 
almost continuously expanding revenue, was faced with a new marketing problem. 


THE SEARCH ror New MARKETING TECHNIQUES, 1931-1939. Primary data 
were procured from ninety-seven cities and used as ‘the basis for determining 
. management’s procedure in its search for new marketing techniques. Since the 
central problem in this period of depression was to sell kilowatt-hours, a rate was 
badly needed which would (a) influence the sale of a large volume of load- 
building equipment, (b) encourage customers to expand the use of lamps and all 
other equipment already on hand, and (c) be dynamic enough to stimulate cus- 
tomers to greater levels of usage without disturbing existing revenues. In order 
to solve this problem the genius of an Edison, a Stanley, or a Westinghouse was 
required. 

A rate technique which met these requirements was introduced ates in 1933. 
The average monthly consumption increased immediately. All residential users 
were first given a small reduction; then for the first time residential customer 
classification was in a sense subdivided. A 50 per cent discount was usually 
offered to the group which would consume additional amounts above the corre- 
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sponding month of the previcus year. As a transitional vehicle this marketing 
technique was the main force which moved the average monthly consumption 
smoothly and quickly from orie level to another of a considerably higher degree. 
This was accomplished without making changes in the rate situation which might 
endanger the financial integrity of the company. A further advantage was noted 
in that it apparently satisfied the demand for rate reductions, even though the 
larger share was at first given to additional-use customers. 


Although it was somewhat discriminatory in character, it was encouraged 
and even firther developed by utility commissions for the purpose of stimulating 
an experimental attitude on the part of management. The name “bargain” rates 
has been applied to the various ramifications of this development. The most im- 
portant and far reaching of these plans has become known as the Objective rate. 
Its offer of a liberal discount for additional consumption had the effect of break- 
ing down old habits of residential customers regarding consumption of electricity. 
At the same time, it gave people an inducement to purchase new energy-consum- 
ing appliances. At a later date the electric company was therefore placed in a 
position to lower rates for all residential customers designed to conform to the 
new and high level of consumption. Management in only seventeen of the ninety- 
seven locations introduced “bargain” rates. 

Whether or not such experiments were tried, a further procedure occurred 
in the movement toward the simplification of the rate structure. For the most 
part the change was made to a simple block-meter rate with a minimum charge 
which included the delivery of a certain amount of electricity. In forty-three 
locations such changes were made, bringing the total’ to sixty-three cases by 1939. 
In thirteen additional instances, a simple two-part rate was used in which the 
demand or service charge was a definitely stated sum. The remaining twenty-one 
were using rate forms which left much.to be desired as to simplicity. As an added 
procedure, management in a relatively large number of instances broadened its 
rate structure in order to stimulate the market for off-peak or time-controlled 
electric water-heating service. In all but a few cases satisfactory results were 
reported, 

In the appliance promotion type of contact with customers, most companies 
made a good showing with o7 without the aid of “bargain” rates. Even though 
purchasing power was definitely curtailed, more appliances were sold than ever 
before. This would not have been possible had management not co-operated 
with the national promotional campaigns designed to encourage electrical con- 
tractor-dealers and all other retail outlets to sell more energy-consuming appli- 
ances. Not only were more appliances placed on the lines, but the relationship 
between management and these retail outlets was greatly improved. i 

Some attention was given to the “minimum” bill customer. Where this 
activity occurred, good results were reported, although management ordinarily 
attempted to influence only those customers who appeared to have effective pur- 
chasing power, The incentive aspect of the rate structure was improved, and 
the unit price for electricity was thereby further reduced as a customer's usage 
increased from 40 to 100 kilowatt-hours. 

. Finally, it was noticeable that management placed the activity of appliance 
promotion on a firmer basis and gave it a larger place in the whole marketing 
scheme. It was well demonstrated that rate reductions, particularly those con- 
cerned with the Objective rate, were best publicized, and the average consump- 
tion increased only when this was the case. 
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The form of the rate is. more important than the level of the rate in connec- 
tion with marketing procedure. It is therefore recommended that less attention 
be given to direct rate reductions for the entire residential classification, and 
instead more to a rate form designed to encourage usage in certain subclassifica- 
tions which will ultimately result in rate reductions for all. 

The electric utility is expected to take the lead in pioneering, developing, 
displaying, and skillfully demonstrating all appropriate electric load-building 
appliances. It must maintain an appliance promotion department which is charged 
with the function of selling kilowatt-hours, not appliances. No relationship 
should exist between the sales manager's earnings and the actual number of 
appliances sold by his department. It is recommended that the total additions to 
the connected load be the immediate basis for judging the progress of this depart- 
ment, the ultimate being the increase or decrease of the annual kilowatt-hour 
consumption. Outside salesmen serve management better when placed in limited 
territories. The situation is further improved when their earnings bear no rela- 
tion to the appliances they actually sell. Friction between electrical contractor- 
dealers and the utility will not be eliminated until the prevalent arrangement of 
computing salesmen’s earnings on a commission basis is discarded. 

Whether or not management is able to accept the full force of the above 
statement, or until such a time as it does, the following relationship with dealers 
is recommended ` the utility should take the initiative in arranging for equal terms ` 
of sale for appropriate and approved load-building appliances. The terms of sale 
include adherence to uniform programs regarding trade-in allowance, prices, 
financing and refinancing of sales contracts. The user of electricity should be 
permitted to pay for appliances along with his monthly electric light bill regard- 
less of the place from which they are purchased. New business bonuses on speci- 
fied load-building appliances are definitely in order for all retail outlets selling 
such appliances. The electric company’s area or zone salesmen must receive. also 
appropriate credit regardless of whether or not they secure the sales contract 
from the customer. 

Management would do well to be prepared far in advance to co-ordinate all 
local promotional efforts with those of national scope in order to put the full 
force of all interested retail outlets behind the program of selling energy-consum- 
ing appliances. This will aid in solving the contractor-dealer problem. But, as 
long as methods of payment exist whereby the utility salespeople’s earnings are 
computed in whole or in part according to the sales they or their department 
make, there will be no solution to the contractor-dealer co-operation problem. 

` The use of a block-meter rate or a simple two-part rate form is the most 
satisfactory way of pricing the service. Where it is not used, an obstacle is 
placed in the way of a complete marketing program. The wording in the rate 
schedule can well be scrutinized. All descriptions should be omitted where two- 
part forms are used which attempt to explain the manner by which the demand 
is computed.: References to kilovolt-amperes and the like are objectionable. Toa 
lesser degree the same applies to the room-count method. 

It was clearly demonstrated in the foregoing analysis that in the absence of 
restrictions, the rate structure may be drawn to appeal to the market for electric 
water heating. In most cases this will require the use of the off-peak or time- 
controlled principle. = 

The steepness with which the unit cost drops has not been sufficiently pub- 
licized. When this is done, customers will realize when purchasing a refrigerator, 
for instance, that a considerable decrease, in unit cost will become available. The 
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incentive aspect of the rate structure, if it is expected to encourage the customer 
to increase his usage, should be designed to decrease the unit cost by 25 to 35 
per cent as between 40 and 100 kilowatt-hour usages. It is realized that in many 
cases extraordinarily low rates for 40 kilowatt-hours prevent such a precipitous 
decrease. Rates which have been considered highly promotional by management 
in the past may not be forceful enough to attract the necessary publicity. It may 
be necessary to subdivide the customer classification as was done in the “bargain” 
rate plans and give only those customers large reductions who choose to increase 
their usage over the amount formerly consumed. The promotional possibilities 
of such a plan have been proved. The results of this study show-that the increases 
were substantial enough to enable the electric company to offer similar reduction 
to the entire residential classification of customers within a few years of the 
introduction of the plan. Insofar as management has disregarded the experi- 
ments of this nature, they have overlooked the fact that the Objective rate has 
been the most noteworthy contribution to the rate-structure field for the past 
twenty years. 
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A HISTORY OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SECOND 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS* 


Esson Rea MARSH 


The First and Second Continental congresses and the Congress of the Con- 
federation fill a most important place in the national and political development of 
the United States. The First Continental Congress met in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5, 1774, and the last day on which the Congress of the Confederation did 
business was October 10, 1788. A few members met from time to time there- 
after, until March 2, 1789, but at no time after October 10, 1788, was there a 
quorum present so that business could be transacted. 

During these fourteen momentous years Congress enacted many important 
measures. It adopted the American Association, cutting off trade with England; 
sent two petitions to the King asking for a redress of grievances; sent addresses 
to the people of England, Ireland, Canada, and Jamaica seeking sympathy for the 
American cause; organized and officered a continental army; borrowed money 
and emitted bills of credit; published a Declaration on Taking Up Arms; author- 
ized a navy; declared the independence of the colonies; and directed them to set 
up local state governments. Congress also sent agents to foreign countries to 
negotiate treaties and to secure loans, drafted the Articles of Confederation, gave 
general direction and supervision to the military forces so as to bring the war to a 
successful close, and then negotiated a peace treaty with Great Britain. After 
peace had been established, Congress reorganized the new government under the 
Articles, directed national affairs during the critical years from 1781 to 1789, 
organized the Northwest Territory, and authorized the calling of a convention to 
revise the Articles of Confederation. 

The first session of the Second Continental Congress covered only a small 
portion of this time. The session met on May 10 and adjourned on August 1, 
1775—a period of eighty-four days or exactly twelve weeks. This was relatively 
a short period of time, but the important acts passed by Congress during the 
session were absolutely necessary to the success of the American Revolution. 

For more than a century there had been definite forces at work which ulti- 
mately led the colonists into a state of rebellion. A study of these forces reveals 
the events that led to the calling of the first session of the Second Continental 
Congress. » Politically the colonies had grown away from England, they had 
fought most of their own battles, and they had come to take great pride in their 
system of representative government. They had developed a spirit of independ- 
ence and self-sufficiency. They had come -o hate monarchial oppression; and 
on more than one occasion open conflict bad. broken out between the colonial 
legislatures, representing the-people, and the royal governors, representing the 
interests of the King. The most fundamental cause for the American Revolu- 
tion, however, was the British colonial policy. For a century prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution rigid trade laws had been eracted from time to time by Parlia- 
ment, but no serious attempts had been made to enforce these acts until the close 
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of the French and Indian War. The policies followed by Grenville, Townshend, 

and Lord North led to a series of oppressive acts that proved to be very obnoxious | 
to the colonists. The so-called ‘Intolerable Acts” may be looked upon as the 

immediate cause for the Revolution. These acts closed the port at Boston, altered 

the charter of Massachusetts, changed judicial procedures, and made it possible 

- to billet soldiers upon the inhabitants of the colony. 

These events led to the calling of the First Continental Congress. The dele- 
gates assembled at Philadelphia on September 5, 1774. A total of fifty-six mem- 
bers attended the session. The credentials indicate that the Congress was expected 
to function merely as an advisory group. Several important documents were 
adopted.’ These included the American Association, cutting off trade with Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British West Indies, and also a humble “Petition to the 
King.” All of these documents failed in their major objective, namely, te restore 
peaceful conditions between Great Britain and the colonies. The Associatidn, 
however, was received with great enthusiasm by the radicals throughout the 
colonies, and it became a potent factor in uniting the liberal groups for concerted 
action. : 

Before the Congress of 1774 adjourned, it set the time and place for the 
next Congress to meet, provided the American grievances were not meanwhile 
redressed. In the events that were to follow, this should be looked opon as one 
of the most important acts of the First Continental Congress. 

A little over six months were taken to elect the various delegations to, the 
Second Continental Congress. In six colonies the delegates were elected ba extra- 
legal Conventions, in five they were chosen by regular Assemblies, while in two the 
same delegates were selected by Conventions and Assemblies acting co-opera- 
tively. In the colony of Georgia the delegates who were elected refused to attend. - 
A committee in St. John’s Parish, Georgia, however, elected a delegate, who 
attended the Congress; but, since- he did not represent the whole colony, he was 
not given full voting powers. 

It is impossible to determine the political views of all the delegates, but a 
careful study indicates that approximately eighteen members were conservatives 
and that about the samie number were radicals. The rest of the delegates were 
moderates, some of whom were much more liberal than others. 

‘The first session of the Second Continental Congress met at Philadelphia on 
May 10, 1775. The credentials of the members were read and approved. In 
these credentials the delegates were given a variety of instructions; but in gen- 
eral they were directed to consult, advise, and agree upon measures for the 
re-establishment of American rights and for the restoration of peace and harmony 
between the colonies and Great Britain. The delegates were given‘no authority 
to enact laws or to take over control of the government of the colonies. Even 
though blood had been shed at Lexington and Concord, most of the delegates were 
in a conciliatory mood, and it was still hoped that a peaceful settlement could be 
effected. The radicals and the liberals, however, were in the majority, and, if 
conciliatory measures should fail, they favored the use of force. 

The session was well attended. Of the sixty-eight delegates chosen, sixty- 
five attended the session a part or all of the time. Forty-eight members were 
present on the opening dar. This was indicative of the intense interest felt in 
the Congress. Fifty-one of the delegates who attended the session had been 
present at the First Continental Congress. In fact, only four members that 
attended-the first Congress were not elected to attend the second. Among those 
who attended the session were fourteen newly elected delegates. Twelve of these 
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were radical or liberal in their views. It was this election of a rather large group 
of new members that helped to change the political complexion of the Second 
Continental Congress. It was more radical from the very start than the previous 
Congress had been. 

The organization of the session was begun on the opening day. Peyton 
Randolph and John Hancock, important leaders in Virginia and Massachusetts, 
respectively, were elected to preside over the session of 1775. Randolph served 
until May 24, when Hancock was elected to take his place. Charles Thomson 
was chosen secretary. He served in this capacity throughout the entire life of 
the Continental congresses and the Congress of the Confederation. Andrew 
McNeare was chosen doorkeeper, while William Shed was appointed messenger. 
On May 15 Congress authorized Thomson to employ Timothy Matlack as clerk; 
but even with this additional help the secretary did little more than keep a record 
of the committees appointed, the committees that reported, the motions made, 
and the resolutions adopted. After the election of the officers the credentials of 
the members were read and approved. On May 18 the rules of parliamentary 
procedure that had been used in the First Continental Congress were adopted. 

The real work of Congress was done through the thirty-eight major com- 
mittees that were appointed. They took care of such matters as finance, political 
affairs, military problems, and Indian relations. A study of committee appoint- 
ments reveals the fact that about 90 per cent of the work done in the various 
committees was done by about fifteen members. These men. were Silas Deane 
and Richard Henry Lee, who served on eleven committees each; John Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin, who received nine committee appointments each ; Samuel 
Adams, who worked on eight committees; Patrick Henry and Thomas Lynch, 
who were members of seven committees each; John Dickinson, John Jay, Thomas 
Johnson, John Rutledge, and Philip Schuyler, who served on six committees 
each; Thomas Cushing, Philip Livingston, and James Wilson, who were appointed 
on five committees each. One or more of these men served on thirty-six of the 
thirty-eight committees that were appointed. Other important men present were 

George Washington, John Hancock, Samuel Ward, and Thomas Jefferson. There 
were definite reasons why these men were not given heavy committee assignments. 
When Congress met on May 10, 1775, it faced many serious problems. These 
were carefully analyzed and measures were enacted which, it was hoped, would 
bring beneficial results. After Congress had been properly organized, it received 
and answered many communications, drafted important documents, established a 
postal system, elected á Postmaster General, considered Franklin’s “Plan of. 
Union,” passed resolutions in an attempt to regulate trade, and fixed the time 
and place for the next session of Congress. Other important acts had to do with 
military affairs. Congress made provisions for colonial defense, created a conti- 
nental army, elected Washington Commander-in-Chief, selected other generals 
and officers, secured and distributed munitions of war, authorized the arming of 
‘ships, provided for an army hospital, and drafted important military regulations. 
Other acts of the session had to do with Indian affairs. Congress negotiated with 
various tribes, sent a long speech to the Six Nations, and organized Indian depart- 
ments. There were also important acts having to do with finance. Congress 
authorized a continental currency, emitted bills of credit, elected two treasurers, 
recommended a plan for the retirement of the bills of credit, and distributed the 
paper currency where it was most needed. 

A total of thirty-eight communications, consisting either of a single paper 

or of a large number of documents, were laid before Congress between May 10 
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and August 1, 1775. A large number of the measures passed. by Congress came 
as a result of the various requests, petitions, letters, and memorials that were laid 
before it. Problems relative to these communications were discussed, and defi- 
nite policies were adopted. The most important acts of Congress in this regard 
were the rejection of Lord North’s conciliatory proposal and the authorization 
of a provisional government for Massachusetts. 

Fifteen important documents were drafted during the session. Nine of these 
had to do with political affairs, three with military problems, and three with 
miscellaneous matters. The conservatives had attached great hopes to one of 
these documents, namely, the “Petition to the King.” They believed that it would 
open the way for a peaceful settlement of the existing grievances. Parliament 
refused to negotiate with the “rebel” Congress, and the King decided it would be 
better to totally abandon the colonies than to admit that their political views were 
right. 

The rejection of the “Petition to the King” by the British government and 
the refusal of Congress to accept Lord North’s plan for conciliation closed the 
door for a peaceful settlement. A continuation of the war was inevitable. Mean- 
while, Congress had organized the forces of the colonies for effectual resistance. 

On August 1, 1775, the first session of the Second Continental Congress 
adjourned after it had fixed the time and place for the next session. 
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A STUDY OF RAILROAD LAND-GRANT DISPOSALS IN CALIFORNIA 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE WESTERN PACIFIC, THE CENTRAL 
PACIFIC, AND THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANIES* 


WALTER ALEXANDER MCALLISTER 


In this work the problem selected for detailed study is the methods employed 
by the Western Pacific Railroad Company, the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of California in disposing of 
the land grants which the national government gave them to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroad lines within the state of California. It was not the purpose of 
this study to duplicate the work done by others, but rather to investigate an 
original problem that could be integrated with other research studies in the field 
of Pacific railroad history. In this study particular investigation has been made 
. of the problem of the acquisition of the land-grant acreages and the disposal of 
` them to other parties: 

- To limit the scope so that the problem could be adequately considered, the 
study has been confined to these three railroad companies within the area of Cali- 
fornia. The land grants to the former Western Pacific Railroad Company and 
` the Central Pacific Railroad Company extended from San Jose to Sacramento 
and thence to the California~Nevada state line; the grants to the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company of California extended from San. Jose to Tres Pinos, from `’ 
near Alcalde to Mojave, from Mojave to Needles, and from Mojave to Yuma via. 
Los Angeles. 

This study is reached in two parts: the purpose of the first is to present 
the general background leading to a national desire and the movement for the 
construction of a Pacific railroad prior to the granting of lands to the respective 
railroad companies; the second seeks to present a thorough study of the plans 
and methods followed by the selected railroad companies in disposing of acreages 
in their land grants and im transferring title to other par ties, and the difficulties 
involved, 

The land grants concerned were those made within the state of California 
by the act of July 1, 1862; the amendatory act of July 2, 1864; the act of July 
27, 1866; and the act of March 3, 1871. 

The plan followed was to make a careful study of the land records in those 

` counties wherein these lands were located. This led to a search through the 
patent books in the counties of Nevada, Placer, El Dorado, Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Alameda, San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Stanislaus, Fresno, 
Kings, Tulare, Kern, Riverside, Los’ Angeles, San Bernardino, and Imperial. 
Subsequently, all of the townships in which land acreages were patented to one 
of the respective railroad companies were compiled and platted on a map of 
California. 

In order to discover how the lands were disposed of arid to whom title was 
transferred, the deeds books in the same counties were searched and a compila- 
tion made of the land sales including the dates, the location, the number of acres, 
and the recorded price per acre. From these data a compilation was made of the 

- townships in which one or more land sales were made. Data giving the value in 
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dollars of the annual sales, the number of acres sold, and the number surrendered 
to the company yearly were obtained from the annual reports of the land agents 
for the railroad companies studied. Additional data were obtained from reports 
concerning the income from leases, stumpage, timber, and pasturage, as well as 
considerable information about other factors that affected the sale of lands. 


Information concerning the sale plans of the companies was found in the 
land pamphlets which they issued periodically. An insight into some of their 
‘practices of patenting, leasing, and selling land was obtained from the report of 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands and from the report of.the Pacific Rail- 
way Commission. 

As soon as the railroad companies were entitled to patents, they applied for 
them in regions where there had developed a demand for land. Requests for 
patents were presented annually as the settlers’ demand increased. The coni- 
panies were reluctant to apply for patents in regions in which there was no 
demand for land, as they were not required to pay taxes on their unpatented Jands. 

These railroad companies found that settlers seldom had sufficient money to. 
buy land and pay for it outright and that the adjacent government lands in the 
even-numbered sections could be obtained rather cheaply and easily. Therefore, 
the companies found it to their advantage to provide a time-payment plan in order 
to make it possible and easier for many settlers to buy lands. In their adver- 
tising pamphlets the railroad companies invited settlers to move on their lands 
and to begin cultivating and improving them, but they found that settlers would ` 
not involve themselves in great expenditures for improving the railroad lands so 
long as ownership remained. in the companies. 

They discovered also that no great amount of revenue could be accounted 
for on the transportation side of the ledger if settlers did not occupy their lands ` 
and develop them. So the companies found it advantageous to sell lands readily 
to settlers in areas where there was a demand. 

In the valley regions, where land was fertile and productive, most of the 
land was soon purchased by individual settlers in amounts ranging from 40 to 640 
or more acres. In semidesert regions, where water was available orly along 
rivers, the railroad companies ‘discovered that it was unwise to sell small amounts 
of land on either side of a water stream first, with the expectation of selling the 
remaining lands at a later time. The water thus “bodied up” became unavailable 
to purchasers of the backlands. It was a matter of good business, therefore, 
since the backlands thus became unsalable, that prompted the railroad companies 
to sell semidesert lands only in large amounts so that the purchaser of the back- 
lands could have access to-water. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company and the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company of California, although separate companies, were both owned and 
operated by Leland Stanford, Colis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, and Charles 
Crocker. Each company organized its separate land department and employed a 
land agent to attend to the patenting and ‘the selling of its lands. Both companies 
followed similar plans and methods in disposing of their lands. They sold tim- 
berlands for cash. They sold agricultural lands in amounts ranging from eighty 
acres and above on a time-paymerit plan which extended credit no longer than 
five years, All interest payments were required in advance. They sold large and 
small acreages according to the demand of the purchaser, and they made as many 
sales.and sold as much land to a single purchaser as he could handle. 

Their general practice was to sécure patents prior to the selling of land, 
although the Central Pacific Railroad Company, in a very few cases, sold some 
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acreages before it obtained the patents. The Western Pacific Railroad Company 
also sold some lands prior to its receipt of patents; however, the practice did not 
continue long, for its properties and the land grant were taken over by the Central 
Pacific on June 8, 1867. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company did not follow 
the practice of selling lands before the patents were issued. 

The land grants to the three railroad companies concerned in this study pro- 
duced several million dollars in revenue from the sale of lands, but the income 
was not produced in time, and in sufficient amount, to construct the railroad lines. 
The land, however, was an aid to each company in securing money for construc- 
tion. The national government itself granted to two of the companies, the Central 
Pacific and the Western Pacific, bonds to aid in raising the funds needed for 
construction. The granted lands served as surety for the bonds. Later the 
national government permitted the Central Pacific to issue its own bonds to an 
amount equal to that which the government gave. In 1870 the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company gave a deed of trust to Charles Crocker and Silas W. Sander- 
son as'surety for the bonds which it had issued. All of the unsold lands of the 
Central Pacific in California, Nevada, and Utah were included in the deed of 
trust. Thus the land grant served the purpose of surety for the company’s bonds. 
Both the government and the corporation’s bonds made it possible for the respec- _ 
tive railroad companies to raise quickly the needed cash for construction purposes. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company of California was not given bonds 
by the United States government in addition to the land grants; however, the 
company used its land grants as surety for its own bonds. So while the Southern 
Pacific was not able to acquire sufficient cash readily, from land sales to construct 
its lines, it made its bonds more salable by using its land grant as surety. In 1875 
the company deeded its lands in trust to D. O. Mills and Lloyd Tevis as surety for 
the bonds it issued to raise the ready cash for construction purposes. Thus it was 
that the land grants made to these three companies were a very great aid to them 
in raising quickly the necessary cash for constructing lines and for purchasing 
the first equipment. ; 

Not all of the lands granted to. the railroad companies were salable. Some 
of the mountainous land and some of the dry desert areas are still unsalable. At 
present the land department of the Southern Pacific Company has several hun- 
dred townships of unsalable desert lands in the southeastern part of the state. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company of California received much valu- 
able land in the oil fields within the counties of Fresno, Kings, and Kern. In the 
oil region very little of the land is suitable for agricultural purposes; yet the 
amount of mineral wealth which this land is capable of producing is beyond esti- 
mate. Much of this valuable oil land was not disposed of to settlers, but it passed 
to the Southern Pacific Land Company, then to the Pacific Oil Company, and _ 
then to the Standard Oil Company of California. Thus some of the most valuable. 
lands in the grant have remained in the control of large capitalists. 

The disposal of these lands was not carried out as Congress had anticipated. 
For instance, the provisions in the act of July 1, 1862, and in the act of March 3, 
1871, which opened to pre-emption and settlement all lands not sold within three 
years’ time after the lines were completed, were circumvented by the companies 
be placing a mortgage on all of their lands. The United States Supreme Court 
held that the placing of a mortgage on the lands was a disposal in the meaning of 
the land-grant acts. Lands that were mortgaged did not have to be patented until 
the company was ready to sell the lands. Hence, much of the land was not open 
to sale for many years. Since such lands were not available for settlement and 
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the companies did not have patents for them, they were nontaxable. Even though 
the railroad companies did not have patents for certain acreages within their 
grants in California, they held possessory rights to them. Although’ possessory 
rights were taxable in some states, they were not in California. 

The methods of disposal followed were those that proved to be consistent 
with the principle of profit. Both the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company of California disposed of their lands in a 
legal way by placing mortgages on them. They made a legal disposition of them 
a second time by deeding them to land companies. The Southern Pacific deeded 
its lands to the Southern Pacific Land Company on March 6, 1912, and zhe Cen- 
tral Pacific deeded its lands to the Central Pacific Land Company on June 1, 1921. 

The national government’s objective of. promoting settlement and developing ` 
the West, which idea prevailed at the time the land grants were made, was realized 
in part by the construction of the Pacific railroads. Migration to California was 
stimulated and continued in a great stream during the seventies and the eighties. 
It was during the same two decades that the railroad companies disposed of the 
greatest amount of their salable lands. 

Although the congressmen were anxious to develop the West and many, of 

, them were very likely dominated by statesmanlike motives, yet there were some 

unhappy problems that developed. At the time of the withdrawal of lands for 
the generous land grants settlement was stopped in the railroad sections. Some 
withdrawn lands were held in reserve from one to three or more years, as was the 
case in the Tulare region. In unsurveyed regions, settlement was hindered on 
the even-numbered sections also. Many times difficulties arose between the 
settlers and the railroad companies, and much litigation resulted. In many cases, 
settlers who had occupied lands were later deprived of their claims and their 
homes—a tragedy that resulted from this land-grant policy. Another outcome, 
which may seem to some as almost tragic, is the fact that the great wealth that 
has been and will be obtained from the valuable oil lands in Fresno, Kings, and - 
Kern counties was given to a wealthy corporation instead of being reserved by the 
national government for the benefit of the nation as a whole. 
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A STUDY OF THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF LI HUN G-CHANG* 


` PauL ELMORE One 


The international relations of China have been greatly affected by its topog- 
raphy and “natural boundaries.” The deserts, mountains, and seas on the borders 
of China have presented an almost insurmountable barrier to human intercourse.. 
China has also been surrounded by a cordon of contented vassal states that looked 
with filial eyes toward the Dragon throne. Because of this isolation China has 
lacked an intimate contact with other cultural groups and has developed a corre- 
sponding growth of pride and disdain toward the outside world. Yet Confucius 
taught that “within the four seas all are brothers,” and that principle was con- 
sidered the golden rule for the treatment of strangers who came to the celestial 
domain. Contact with the Western world was evident in ancient times, more direct 
in the Roman period, quite extensive during the T’ang dynasty (618-917), and 
even greater throughout medieval times. 

Beginning with the seventeenth century, due to imperialistic activities of 
European nations in the East Indies, there was a change of attitude by the 
Chinese, and at this time was adopted a policy of restricting political and com- 

mercial relations with Western nations. 

During the eighteenth century the pressure of British’ commercial contacts 
began to be more determined. Most of the trade gravitated to Canton, where the 
system of Chinese Cohong merchants and foreign factories was conducted. There 
being no means of direct diplomatic relations, a continued accumulation of diff- 
cult problems followed. This situation, coupled with the immediate question of 
opium traffic, resulted in the first Anglo-Chinese War, 1839-1842. For a time 
the Treaty of Nanking provided tranquillity; yet there were still many outstand- 
ing difficulties because there was no way of reaching a diplomatic solution. This . 
situation led to the second war with England and France in 1859-1860, which 
ended in great humiliation to China. 

It was soon after this war, namely, in 1870, that Li Hung-chang assumed his 
responsibilities at Tientsin. 

Li Hung-chang was born at Hofei in the province of Anhui in the year 1822. 
His father was a man of some scholastic.standing. Li Hung-chang continued his 
studies until he had passed very successfully the highest examinations in the 
classics. Contemporary with his intellectual achievements there had developed 
in the South the Taiping Rebellion, which threatened the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty. 

In this hour of national calamity Li Hung-chang gave up the pen and took 
the sword. He said, “I am leaving the greatest of the professions for the worst 
of occupations,” After he had successfully achieved somè minor military vic- 
tories in his local vicinity, he came into contact with Tseng Kuo-fan, through 
whose influence he received rapid promotion. It was with General C. G. Gordon 
‘as the leader of the “Eyver-Victorious-Army” in the Taiping Rebellion that Li 
Hung-chang gained his earliest and most lasting impressions of foreigners. 

Through the successful suppression of the Taiping Rebellion he came into 
great favor with the Throne, and his political advancement culminated in his 
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appointment to the position of Commissioner of Northern Trade and Viceroy of 
the Metropolitan Province. He located at Tientsin, the diplomatic gateway to 
the Empire. l 

After his arrival in Tientsin the first major crisis that called for the exercise 
of his ability in diplomacy was the Tientsin massacre in 1870, in which a French 
Catholic orphanage wzs plundered and utterly destroyed and several French 
nationals were killed. Universal alarm was felt by foreign circles. in China. The 
French presented their demands for settlement; but, because the full strength of 
the French nation was needed in the Franco-Prussian War, the ultimatum was not 
supported by force, and Li Hung-chang was, through his diplomatic skill, able to 
effect a solution that was not difficult for China to accept. 

To recuperate her strength from the injuries of the Franco-Prussian War, 
France began to give more consideration to colonial opportunities in the Orient. 
In the eighteenth century a missionary bishop had laid the foundation for French 
interests in Annam. After the signing of a treaty at Saigon in 1862, France 
hastened her policy of territorial aggrandizement in Indo-China. French “full 
and entire sovereignty” was recognized over Cochin China. In 1874 a treaty was 
made with Annam, which had. for centuries been a vassal of China, whereby it 
was recognized as an entirely independent state. In 1883 Annam recognized and 
accepted the protectorate of France. Through all these events it was the policy 
of the Chinese Empire to “wait-and-see” how far France would go, hoping that 
some counterforce would arise to neutralize the influence of France so that China 
would not have to meet it. At last China informed France that she would never 
consent to be ignored in regard to the affairs of her tribittary vassal. 

There were some moves made to strengthen China’s limited strergtk in 
Annam. The Li-Fournier Convention of 1884 cleared matters for a time, but 
through a misunderstanding a military encounter occurred in which several 
Frenchmen were killed. The subsequent problems and events led the French to 
enter on a program of “reprisals,” a useless nine months’ war, in which they 
destroyed the Chinese fleet and forts at Foochow. Through the good offices of 
Sir Robert Hart peace was secured between the two nations. 

The next important diplomatic negotiation which came to Li Hung-chang 
for settlement was the problem arising out of the murder of a British consular 
officer, Mr. Raymond Margary. The British had, for some decades, been attempt- 
ing to open trade relations with southwest China by the way of Burma. Mr. 
Margary had been sent from the British legation in Peking to the border tetween 
the province of Yunnan and Burma to act as an interpreter for an expedition 
through that country. He was murdered just after crossing the border into China. 

Sir Thomas Wade, the British minister, approached the Tsung-li Yamen for 
a settlement of this very serious affair. A commission was appointed by the 
Chinese government to investigate the conditions attending the murder and to 
determine the guilt, but the results of the commission were quite -insignificant. 
Through the evasive and dilatory tactics of the officials the patience of the British 
minister, Mr. Wade, was nearly exhausted. By his demands that the high offi- 
cials of the territory in which Mr. Margary was killed be duly punished, he gave 
evidence of his ignorance of the psychology of the mandarinate,. which always 
protects those of the same or nearly the same rank. This provided Li Hung- 
chang an opportunity for the exercise of his diplomatic skill. In the negotiations 
Sir Thomas Wade became so entangled and the question of the Yunnan murder 
was so involved with all the outstanding problems between China anc Great 
Britain that a convention was arranged to meet at Chefoo. This solution of the 
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matter was much to the advantage of China. In the convention, which met during 


the summer of 1876, Li Hung-chang won one of his most signal victories in. 


foreign diplomacy, and the Margary case was settled. . England did accept money 
in its settlement, a direct contradiction. of the former stipulations that they would 
not receive “blood-money” in solving the problem. 

The age-long antipathy with which the Chinese have looked upon the Jap- 
anese doubtless was chiefly stimulated by the ambitious designs of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi to conquer China in the latter part of the sixteenth century. The 
“road” to China was to be made by first conquering Korea. This very expensive 
overseas adventure. was abandoned without achieving its goal, but Korea ‘began 
its role as the “Belgium of the Orient,” which it has since played. _ 

` With the arrival of Li Hung-chang at Tientsin in 1870, the problem of 
responsibility for.the Liuchiu Islands and Formosa came to the front. In trying 
to solve particularly the Formosan problems with Japan, the Tsung-li Yamen 
disclaimed responsibility for the savages of the island, while Li Hung-chang had 


previously accepted the responsibility and was going to obtain ‘orders from Peking. 


for the punishment of the offending tribes for their crimes committed against the 
Japanese. A convention was signed on October 31, 1874, by which China agreed 
to give Japan half a million taels in settlement of the Formosa affair. This trans- 
action was one that greatly influenced China’s future international relations, 
because it advertised “to the world that here was a rich empire which was ready 
to pay but not ready to fight.” This was Li Hung-chang’s first diplomatic episode 
with the Japanese. Through the evasive position that the Tsung-li Yamen had 
. taken, Li Hung-chang had been compelled to take a position to which he had not 


formerly agreed. He was humiliated, and his instinctive dislike and fear of 


the Japanese were greatly increased. 

The scene of the next Li Hung-chang versus Japan diplomatic dike was in 
Korea, a vassal state of China for centuries. For ages Korea had existed in 
entire seclusion and had enjoyed its own civilization. After the successive 
attempts of Western nations to break Korea’s seclusion, Japan thought it her 
burden to “open” Korea to modern life. As a result Korea became the scene 
of rivalry between the Japanese and Chinese factions for the mastery. 

‘Li Hung-chang, realizing that China in herself had no available power to 
control the growing menace in Korea, promptly advised that the best means of 
checking Japan’s ambition lay in opening Korea to the whole world. This was 
accomplished by the Korean king’s concluding commercial treaties with Western 
powers. But nothing seemed to be able to avert the coming crisis. Li Hung- 
chang continued an aggressive policy in Korea by dispatching a few of his most 


capable colleagues as commissioners to that country. From 1882, the subsequent . 


history of Korea became an inextricable tangle of plots and counterplots organ- 
ized by Koreans, Japanese, and Chinese in turn. ` At length, in 1885, because of 
the evasive attitude of the Tsung-li Yamen, Li Hung-chang did conclude a treaty 
‘with Count Ito, the Japanese representative, which was the fatal prelude to ‘the 
- events of ten years later. He stood alone in devising methods to check Japan's 
aggression in Korea and of saving China from the sea of trouble ahead, but his 
labors seemed to no avail. 

Even as the issues were drawing to a showdown in Korea, Li Hung-chang 
opposed sending troops to Korea but was overruled by the Peking Court and 
was forced into a disastrous war. i 

Fully aware that Japan would demand territory as a part of the indemnity, 
Li Hung-chang made complete arrangements with Russia, Germany, and France 
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to intervene, so that the most coveted prize of victory would be taken from the 
Japanese. At the most opportune time, just before the ratification of the Treaty 
at Chefoo, the three Great Powers, backed by the Russian fleet and French and 
German squadrons stationed in the Gulf of Pechili, “recommended” or, as a 
Japanese authority says, “advised Japan” to restore to China the territory of the 
Liaotung Peninsula, which had been taken from her by the treaty. Therefore, 
even though ‘China was, by the Sino-Japanese War, irretrievably humiliated, Li 
Hung-chang had matched the arts and crafts of the Japanese in the field of 
diplomacy. ; 

Russian expansion toward the East began in the sixteenth century. Jr was 
with Russia that Chine; in 1689, made her first treaty with a European state. 
In 1858 General Muraviev was successful in concluding the Treaty of Aigun, by 
which the north bank of the Amur River, from the mouth of the Aigun to the 
mouth of the Amur, was to be recognized as Russian territory. In 1860, when the 
armies of England and France had entered Peking, Russia posed as China's only 
strong friend.and again extended her territorial gains over the trans-Ussuri terri- 
tory at China’s expense. 

On the occasion of the coronation of Czar Nicholas II in 1896 at St. Peters- 
burg, with Li Hung-chang present as China’s representative, Russia took the 
opportunity of profiting from the increased antipathy which the humiliation of 
the Sino-Japanese War had caused in the Chinese toward the Japanese by con- 
cluding a fifteen-year secret alliance and providing for the building of the Chinese- 
Eastern Railroad across Manchuria, with all that it involved. 

Again Russia expected remuneration for services to China in securing for 
her the retrocession of the Liaotung Peninsula at the close of the Sino-Japanese 
War. This time the “price” was the leasing of Port Arthur and Talienwan for 
twenty-five years, with the understanding that the time could be extended. 

Just at the conclusion of the Boxer Protocol, Russia again called on China 
to make another payment for her “friendship” by using every available method 
to secure Li Hung-chang’s seal to a convention which would have converted 
Manchuria into a Russian Protectorate. But with an “unanswerable finality” 
Li Hung-chang escaped the continued pressure and further embarrassment by his 
death. i 

The verdict of history has unquestionably given Li Hung-chang a very large 
and important place in China’s national and international achievements during 
the last quarter of thé nineteenth century. Patriotism and loyalty were the car- 
dinal virtues.of his career. He was “a maker of the nineteenth century in China,” 
“the leading figure in the foreign. affairs of China,” and: “China’s most distin- 
guished statesman” for his period. 
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CRITICAL THEORY OF THE GENERAL INTRODUCTION COURSE 
TO PHILOSOPHY* 


Gerarp Hinricus 


There is a difference of opinion concerning the merits of various types and 
textbooks of general introduction to philosophy, a difference of opinion that 
reflects the conflicting conceptions of philosophy, of the philosophic learning 
process, and of the ‘role of external ids of instruction exemplified in these 
approaches, 

The present study brings to light the erte, basic and structural to the 
_ elements and affirmations of this conflict, works them into a coherent, critical 
theory of the general introduction course, passes judgment upon existing texts 
and types of approach in terms of this theory, and sketches the broad features of. 
-a new type of approach inspired by the theory. 

The problem was stated as follows: Are existing types of general introduc- 
tion to philosophy suited to their purpose? 

Materials were found in textbooks of general introduction to philosophy, in 
reviews of them, and in periodical articles and studies bearing directly or signifi- 
cantly on the general introduction course. 

Certain trends among types of approach were noted, as, for example, from 
the longer historical approach to the telescoped historical approach, and from the 
historical approach to the problems approach; finally from historical and prob- 

` lems approaches to the approach through types of systems. The single system 
approach was seen to pass into a modified form as advocates began to glimpse the 
distinction between their basic objective and their materials. The general drift of 
criticism was in this direction, necessitated by the intent to adapt an abstruse 
subject matter to the interests and capacities of beginners. 

The heights of philosophy were seen to discourage and mislead beginners, 
and philosophy brought down to earth to disappoint them (chapters two to six, 
the first five types of approach—through history, the single system, the problems 
of philosophy, the general survey, and selected types of systems). ` 

Again, philosophy through prephilosophy was seen to presuppose knowledge 
and interests not possessed by the student, or study and training whose reward 
appeared too long deferred, too dearly bought, or too uncertain in character and 
value (chapter seven—the approaches through the sciences, literature, Kultur- 
geschichte, religion, logic). 

Bakewell’s principle, that periods of history which need exhaustive recon- 
struction for the student preparatory to his philosophizing are unsuited as ap- 
proaches to philosophy, was seen to express not just the weakness of one type 
of approach, but rather the protean character of the subjects of the educative 
process—the wide range of that variable, the psychological make-up of each 
student. 

It was further seen that the identification of philosophy and of the approach 
to philosophy with any given set of beliefs or body of information was incon- 
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-sistent with the teacher’s own understanding and practice of philosophy, for each 
considers himself a philosopher, not in virtue of ideas accepted from other 
thinkers, but in virtue of having arrived at a convincing understanding and atti- 
tude with regard to philosophical problems felt by himself. 


A study of devices of instruction other than selected and arranged subject 
matters revealed the assumption that philosophy is not something transferred 
from teacher to student, not something done to the student, but something done 
by him. 

Hocking’s principle, that philosophy must be something both objective and 
sayable, was found to be not an absolute, but simply a function of the unique 
centrality of each person’s psychological make-up in that person’s philosophy. 

A study of Allport’s doctrine of the significance of a philosophy for maturity 
of personality showed the reason for the incommunicability of philosophy to lie 
in the fact that philosophy is an interest and an art possessed only by those who 
cultivate it in themselves. It is one with personality, of which it is the sophisti- 

cated reflection, providing guidance and satisfaction characteristically human. 


Philosophy so conceived was seen to be as numerous as persons themselves. 
It was seen to be not any one thing, but a kind of thing. It is a peculiar kind of 
interest and art. It is the kind of interest which involves peculiar problems, 
processes, and solutions, and the kind of art which admits only of a- peculiar 
kind of teaching. 

Philosophy seems to be a late interest that emerges at a stage in the develop- 
ment of personality at which the necessity of facing life as a responsible integer 
imposes the job of taking stock of one’s interests and of ordering them for 

‘effective and satisfying living. The philosophic interest is the imperial interest 
of effecting a satisfying order among all one’s interests. The test of what is satis- 
fying philosophically is the sense of what is real. Philosophy, then, is concerned 
with clarifying and ordering one’s interests in the real in the order of their reality 
according to one’s sense of reality. l 


A philosophic problem is philosophic interest in the moment of relative 
frustration. It is not lack of interest, but thwarted interest in philosophic security. 
Philosophic security is thwarted whenever one’s interests are felt to be so in 
conflict or to be so few or to operate so inadequately as to cause apprehension . 
that one lacks effective and satisfying understanding of one’s place in the scheme 
of things. 

Philosophic problems have their exclusive locus in foro conscientiae, not in 
books. The importance of being thus conscious philosophically is that it is the 
only possible point of departure for the philosophic enterprise of the student. 
The philosophic problem is an expression of the purposiveness of persons in their 
need to understand (spuriously, to rationalize) the value of their interests, of 
the goals they are seeking, so that they know and savor what they are living for 
and what sense there is in it after all. The comprehensive need felt is for under- 
standing one’s purposes and their value, and this undertaking is a matter of over- 
coming the obscurity and confusion detected in the meanings which a mind has 
set up for itself in dealing with its experience and guides itself by. 


The philosophic process is that moment of philosophic consciousness which 
is characterized by action calculated to deal philosophically with the source of the 
instability and dissatisfaction which mark the existence of a philosophic problem. 
Such action is a peculiar art, which is helpfully contrasted with flight to authority 
or to the subconscious. Under pressure of time or of incompetence people resort 
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to the ready expedient of oracular intercession within and without, instead of 
cultivating the philosophic habit of understanding their own purposes. 

The philosophic process is decidedly a self-study, carried on with such read- 
ing materials as reflect and such speaking and writing devices as effect the objec- 
tified self. Philosophizing begins with the appearance of a person’s vague urge - 
and infantile random attempts to utter his modus vivendi to-himself or a friend, 
to objectify it, to see it in perspective, and, if possible, to view it with humor. 
Philosophizing becomes adult and worthy of responsibility to the extent that it 
becomes more articulate, clearly defined, and true to self as sense of reality, 

Each person’s philosophizing is born of his experience with the kind of situ- 
ation with which he has had to deal in the business of living. If a student is tc 
deal with his own problems in a way convincing to himself—and the concept of 
philosophy demands satisfaction in terms of one’s sense of reality—then he can . 
be the only judge of what constitutes a satisfactory handling of his problems. 

Philosophic satisfaction is not the function of a blind or whimsical opera- 
tion, but the function of clarity, breadth, and order in judgments on one’s inter- 
ests. Philosophic judgment involves the self-discipline of ass and orderly’ 
and exhaustively sought decision. 

The direction of philosophizing is self-determined both i in the sense of the 
intent to be guided by the whole truth and in the.sense of being conditioned by 
one’s actual sense of reality. 

Philosophizing is not a thing done once and for all, but a habit or way of 
facing and dealing with problems involving the welfare of the larger self—the 
ideally human way of understanding them or ordering them in terms of one’s 
sense of the real. It is a deliberately cultivated interest in understanding what 
one’s best interest is at any given time and how one’s other interests are related 
in value and instrumentality to it. 

The philosophic solution is philosophic consciousness in the moment of rela- 
tive repose and satisfaction, as opposed to the relative instability and dissatis- 
faction which characterized the philosophic problem, and as opposed tc the orderly 
purposive movement which marked the philosophic process. 

The central feature of the philosophic solution is that it is a solution whose 
relevance to the problem of the person concerned is understood by that person. 
Philosophy as solution is simply one’s modus vivendi formulated, clarified, and 
integrated—not just as a system of concepts, but as a co-ordination of one’s 
beliefs with one’s practice in a meaningful and realizable program. Maturity of 
personality and philosophy of life are the same thing. The mature person is, as 
mature, self-endowed with the ability to generate light enough to encompass and 
order his interests in the order of their reality and hence of their value. Philoso- 
phy as solution is not all of one piece in all minds or any one thing, but a kind 
of thing which remains in the mind which has generated it as the vigor and style 
of that mind as a whole. It is not philosophical literature or mental calisthenics, 
but a self-produced unity of understanding which can be mentally distinguished, 
while not really separated, into subject, act of understanding, and meanings 
understood. 

In the philosophic solution, as in the philosophic problem. and in the philo- 
sophic process, the fundamental relation is between the. student and his own 
meanings. The relation of the student to the teacher and to other external aids 
is subsidiary. 

But, although merely subsidiary, the teacher and external aids are indis- 
pensable, for there is no inevitability-about growing the philosophic habit—which 
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is to say, growing a consciousness of. the philosophic aim and developing the 
sophisticated art of facing Ife philosophically, understandingly. That aim and 
that art are born of recollection, which requires opportunity, time, and inclination 
to get acquainted with oneself. That art requires competent direction. But 
direction, effectively to create and support the student’s philosophic morale at its 
feeblest stage, must be individual, continuous, to the point, and weighted with 
prestige. Philosophizing mtist be taught, even though it cannot be communicated ; 
and actively seconded without being dictated. Each student must be made aware, 
by being told, by being shown, by studying and reporting on models, of what a 
philosophical problem is, what philosophizing is, and what a philosophic solution 
is, or he will have nothing to guide his own philosophic activity. Nor without the 
inspiration of one who impressively exemplifies the value of the philosoph‘c enter- 
. prise will the student feel impelled to cultivate the philosophic art. 


In the light of this theory of the general introduction to philosophy, tie 
original question, are existing types of general introduction to philosophy suited 
to their purpose, receives the following solution: 

They are all external, indirect approaches. When they are found unsatis- 
factory, the reason will be traceable to the mistaken assumption of their users 
that the desired clarification of the student’s personal philosophical opinions would 
automatically parallel his study of other people’s philosophizing, or that the 
teacher knew better than the student the nature and direction of the latter’s own 
beliefs, or that a textbook or type of approach has a general usefulness. Texts 
and types of approach lack general usefulness because of the personal nature of 
the philosophic aim, probleni, process, and solution; because of the differences in 
literacy and in literary pleasure between writer and teacher and student; because 
of the varying susceptibility of students to the philosophic prestige of this teacher, 
this type of approach, this textbook, and this general interest (philosophy). 

A more appropriate type of approach suggested by the theory of the general 
introduction course is direct.- Since the approach to philosophy must start from 
the student’s own philosophic problems and proceed in terms of the sense of 
reality already possessed by each student, the student’s formulation of his own 
philosophy must not be presumed to be taking place incidentally or put off until 
the lást week of the course, but must constitute his program all through the course. 

In proprietary schools, where fata volentem ducunt nolentem trahunt, the 
direct approach works out differently from the way it does in public institutions, 
where the teacher is committed by the nature of his appointment to carry out 
his program in terms of each student’s philosophic interest. ` f 

The activity, to avoid monotony, must be varied enough, carried along simul- 
taneously on several fronts, to keep the student directly making his own philoso- 
phy and at the same time following and checking similar processes in others, 
alive and in books, so that he can quickly get his bearings on what he is doing by 
comparing his own efforts with those of others and vice versa. The central labor 
of writing a fúller and fuller account—in the form of an autobiography—of how 
and why he came to be the kind of person he now is, doing the things he does, 
having the interest, habits, and knowledge he now has, should be relieved and 
lubricated by opportunities for speaking about these things, for speech is easier 
than writing, although alone unsatisfactory because the meanings are gone with 
the wind. And from reading, both writing and speaking receive inspiration as to 
content and form of thought and expression, which make them more grateful and 
satisfying than when employed alone. 
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Materials for autobiography are provided by a diary, if available, and by a 
‘notebook of commonplace decisions and of striking thoughts written down imme- 
diately. Over a period of time such a notebook enables its keeper to arrive at a 
judgment of the value he attributes to doing or failing to do something that 
appears as a regular feature of his daily life, and thus aids him in clarifying his 
_ Teal functioning interests as opposed to professed ideals which are really inoper- 
ative velleities. 


The reading of biographical and autobiographical materials and the pub- 
lished letters of philosophers and of other writers in their interesting and philo- 
sophic moments is valuable for illustrating to the student how philosophic prob- 
lems emerge from the matrix of currents and themes in individual minds and are 
philosophically attacked by being understood in their relation to the total experi- 
ence of the minds concerned. Occasions for speaking and writing about what a 
given author was trying to do philosophically and how he went about it tend to 
bring to greater clarity the mere reading of such things and to improve the quality 
of the student’s own self-revelation. 


In connection with the student’s progressive statement of what he thinks 
everything is all about, the instructor’s most effective pedagogical lever is the 
philosophic chagrin which the student can be made to experience at being pushed 
for a declaration of simply what he means, and why. Under such stimulation 
philosophic problems emerge in his consciousness in the guise of wounded vanity ; 
he can be made to sense the inadequacy of his own resources and the need of 
talking matters over with his fellows, with his instructor, and with the authors of 
books that seem to him to make sense. The philosophic enterprise is kept, alive 
by a sense of personal need. 


Care must be taken that the prestige of teacher and of book operate to 

philosophic purpose in students, and not to produce the overeffect of making 
‘impressionable students believe more in the reality of a faith-conjectured ideal 
than in the reality of the interests they now enjoy. ` 


In radically heterogeneous groups the prestige of a teacher cannot operate 
toward the group as a whole, with the result that group instruction is picie 
impossible. 


Foundational to philosophizing are some easé, skill, and pleasure in speaking, 
writing, and reading.. Helpful toward dividing the problems of his philosophy 
and toward acquainting the student with the traditional divisions and the termi- 
nologies of technical philosophy is an acquaintance with the mother languages 
of philosophy. 


Where students are impressed by propaganda for egen fields of study and 
against philosophy, the teacher of philosophy must first take issue, in a way 
impressive to his students, with partial viewpoints among fellow teachers, and 
bring the requisite kind and degree of attention to the superiority of his concern 
for the common good—the good of the whole person and of the whole group— 
either with the co-operation of his colleagues or in the teeth of their refusal and 
continued preoccupation with partial truth. Only then will it avail him to under- 
take to inspire and provide occasion—in classroom and student forum—for stu- 
dents to understand the need of uniting what has been merely methodologically 
separated, of distinguishing and ordering things which have been confused, and 
of assigning proper limits to what has been too enthusiastically generalized. 
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AN HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY SURVEY OF. SELECTED 
INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE AGEN CIES* . 


Leo Raymonp Facto 


From more than eight hundred existing: international organizations and. 
agencies which embrace ‘practically all phases of life, the author has selected 
several outstanding administrative agencies for a historical and documentary 
study. 

General interest in this undertaking was sharpened by the work of Paul 
Reinsch entitled Public International Unions, and emphasized by the scholarly 
presentation of F. B. Sayre on Experiments in International’ Administration. 
Besides the material available in local libraries and documentary sources in the 
United States, much additional data were obtained from the Library of the 
Peace Palace at The Hague, and from officials of the agencies studied. . 

The International City of Tangier, the Free City of Danzig, and the Gov- 
erning Commission of the Saar Basin are interesting and instructive examples of 
international administration. Tangier has been important historically: because of 
its location, and its internationalization has been primarily due to international 
rivalries. , 

The diplomatic maneuvering of 1900 to 1914 influenced the Tangier situa- 
tion, although the city itself was an incidental factor in the general struggle fo) 
Morocco. While not specifically mentioned, Tangier was affected by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Shortly after the war a tripartite settlement seemed possible’ 
between England, France, and Spain. Italy came into the discussions, but was 
excluded from the convention signed at Paris, December 18, 1923. The dissatis- 
faction of Spain led to a reopening of the question. The Revised Statute of 1928 
included Italy as one of the partners. 

` Under internationalization, governmental administration in Tangier has, on 
the whole, proved successful. The Assembly most nearly approaches the inter- 
national idea. Administrative departments include Finance, Public Health, Engi- 
neering Services, Police, and Judicial Services. ‘The Mixed Court is responsible 
for the administration of justice over nationals of foreign powers. A comparison 
of the old Tangier with the new city affords some reason for approval of interna- 
tional rule. Present indications are that the ‘zone will remain internationalized 
indefinitely. l 

The Governing Commission of the Saar Basin was awarded by the Treaty of 
Versailles all the powers hitherto belonging to the German Empire, Prussia, or 
Bavaria. The powers entrusted to the Governing Commission probably exceeded 
the bounds of the ordinary constitutional government. It was responsible only to 
the League of Nations. 

Problems of significance to the Commission and the inhabitants involved the 
operation of the railways and the budgetary problem resulting from use of dif- 
ferent currencies. Unemployment became serious in 1931. The plebiscite in 
1935 required the creation of the Plebiscite Commission, a Supreme Plebiscite 
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Court, and an international police force, which proved to be the high light of 
international administrative experience in supervising the plebiscite. German 
complaints concerned the French troops in the Saar, speeches criticizing the 
League of Nations, a decree relative to picketing, and the French control of edu- 
cation. Political activities of the National Socialists became noticeable in 1934. 
Generally the Commission did its work well with loyalty only to the League. 
However, a more judicious selection of the initial members of the Governing 
Commission would probably have avoided some early criticism. 

By. Article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles, Danzig was established as a Free 
City. The city was placed under the guarantee of the League of Naticns, with 
direct supervision in the hands of the High Commissioner appointed by the 
League of Nations. The Constitution of the Free City was supplemented by the 
Polish-Danzig Agreement of November 9, 1920. b 

Foreign relations for Danzig were extremely complex, with the Free City 
using Polish diplomatic channels. Poland was also entrusted with the defense of 
Danzig, and Danzig customs were included within the Polish customs frontier. 


Causes of friction between Poland and Danzig involved the treatment of 
Polish nationals, the anchorage of Polish war vessels in the harbor, the mail 
service in Danzig, the use of the port by Poland, customs matters, and constitu- 
tional questions in the Free City. All became problems for the High Commis- 
sioner and the League. The National Socialists became very active in Danzig 
in 1934 and continued to emphasize constitutional violations until the annexation 
to Germany in 1939. The political problem of the Corridor, under the circum- 
stances, apparently could not be settled by negotiation. On September 1, 1939, 
Germany invaded Poland and annexed the Corridor and Danzig. ‘The weakness 

- in the Danzig administration was the international political situation in which the 
will to co-operate did not exist: E 

International control of waterways has long held the attention oi govern- 
ments. International commercial needs could be satisfied only by international 
administrative co-operation. 


Eleven commercial powers-are represented on the International Commission, 
which successfully controls the Cape Spartel Light. All disputes. involving the 
Commission can be referred only to a judgment of an arbitral court. 


The International Congo River Commission, created to execute the Act of 
Berlin, failed mainly because the power to negotiate loans on governmental credit 
was not given. l 

The question of freedom of commerce upon the Dànube was given special 
consideration in the Treaty of Paris in 1856. Other agreements affecting the 
control of the lower Danube include the Act signed at Galatz in 1866, the Treaty 
of London in 1871, the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, the Act signed at Galatz in 1881, 
and the Treaty of London in 1883. The strongest reason for the survival of the 
European Commission is the fact that it has been an outstanding administrative 
success, especially as to its financial administration: . The International Commis- 
sion of the Danube, founded in accordance with the treaties ending the World 
War, administers that section of the Danube between Ulm and Braila. The Com- 
mission is responsible for seeing that no obstacle is placed in the River and that 
nationals .of all powers are placed on absolute equality. In November, 1936, 
Germany ceased all co-operation with the River Commission. ` 

. The International Elbe Commission owes its existence-to Article 340 of the 
-Treaty of Versailles.. The purpose of this agency was to supervise the freedom . 
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of navigation of the Elbe and to maintain and improve the channel where neces- 
sary. Germany in 1936 also ceased all co-operation with this Commission. 


The Central Commission on the Navigation of the Rhine had its beginning 
in 1804, when a commission was formed to administer the Rhine River for the 
benefit of states which had agreed upon some method of control. The Treaty of 
Paris in 1814 made some provision for the Rhine, while the Central Commission 
was founded by the Final Act of the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. The Treaty 
of 1831 expanded the Commission’s activities and included Holland as a member 
of the Commission. The Mannheim Convention of 1868 declared the river free 
and open to all commerce from Basle to the sea. All tolls were abolished, inspec- 
tion districts provided, and judicial agencies created.. The Treaty of Versailles 
made important changes in the control of the Rhine, which included a new com- 
mission composed of nineteen members. 


The World War introduced a new status for the Straits at the Dardanelles. 
According to a significant provision of the Treaty of Lausanne Turkey retained 
` the right to send armed forces through the demilitarized zones. Turkey later 
requested collective security and guarantees. At Montreux in 1936 a Convention 
was signed which provided for Turkish sovereignty in the Straits area. The old 
Commission of the Straits ceased to exist on October 1, 1936. The Montreux | 
Convention represented the first formal revision of a postwar treaty by peaceful 
means. 


_ The International Hydrographic Bureau was established by maritime states 
and taken under the direction of the League of Nations in 1921. The suggestion 
for the creation of this Bureau appeared in 1884. The Bureau serves as a clear- 
ing house for information and as a research agency. i 


A number of conventions for regulation of postal communications were con- 
cluded shortly after 1800, and by 1850 a system of uniform regulations appeared 
possible. The first real international postal conference met at Paris in 1863, and 
in 1874 the first Postal Congress met in Berne. The object of the Postal Union 
is to establish a single postal territory for the reciprocal exchange of correspond- 
ence and to secure the organization and improvement of the international postal 
service. The creation of a uniform basis for postage and the reduction of postage 
rates are outstanding accomplishments of this successful international agency. 


The Postal Union of the Americas and Spain had its beginning at a Postal 
Congress in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1911. The purpose was to provide a more 
restricted union than was permitted by the Universal Postal Union. An Inter- 
national Office was created at Montevideo. Efforts for a Pan-American Postal 
Union were extended at Madrid in 1920, and a Convention was concluded in 
November of that year. Pan-American Postal congresses were held in 1921, 
1926, 1931, and 1936. ` 

Origins of the International Telecommunications Union and its Bureau are 
traceable to-the idea:of Samuel Finley Breese Morse as to the practical applica- 
tion of the idea of the telegraph in 1832. From that time the idea expanded with 
improvements in the telegraph. One of the first agreements of an international 
character dealing with telegraph was that of October 3, 1849, between Prussia 
and Austria. Other regional agreements followed. The first International Tele- 
graph Convention was signed May 17, 1865, in Paris. This Conference was 
followed by a number of conferences, the first being held in Vienna in 1868 and 
the last in Madrid in 1932. Several administrative conferences have also 
been held. : 
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The first step looking toward international co-ordination as to the radio was a 
conference called by the German government in 1903. The next conference was 
held in Berlin in 1906, and the result was the International Wireless Telegraph 
Convention, signed November 3, 1906. The London Conference was held in 
June, 1912, and the convention was signed July 5, 1912. The Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea was held in London in 1913. The Conference of Wash- 
ington met in 1927. A conference of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
met in Washington in 1920 and discussed German cables, landing rights, and 
other problems of communications. An International Convention of 26,000 
words was signed at Washington in 1927. Here the idea was expressed for the 
merging of the International Radio-Telegraph Convention with the International 
Telegraph Convention. The principal result of the meetings in Madrid in 1932 
was the creation of the International Telecommunications Convention. A con- 
ference modifying the Regulations was held at Cairo in February, 1938. 
= In 1868 the Telegraph Conference at Vienna created a permanent interna- 
tional organ. The functions of this Bureau have been expanded from time to 
time. Today the Bureau has two distinct divisions: the telegraph division, which 
includes telephone services, and the division of radio-communication. 

While cables are important in the transmission of electric messages, there is 
at present no international administrative control. 

The idea of the nonpolitical international Red Cross had its birth in the work 
of Henry Dunant on the battlefield of Solferino in 1859, although, the first con- 
vention was not signed until August 22, 1864. Later conventions were signed 
in 1906 and 1929. Sixteen International Red Cross conferences have been held 
since 1867. The primary purpose of the Red Cross is to make provision for the 
care of the wounded and sick, prisoners of armies and navies in wartime, and 
emergencies such as floods and earthquakes. 

The convention establishing an International Relief Union was signed at 
Geneva in 1927. Its general object is to furnish aid to the suffering population 
in connection with some public disaster, irrespective of race, social, religious, or 
political beliefs. 

International co-operation in matters relating to public health originated in 
quarantine procedures. Bills of health were issued in Europe as early as 1527, 
and the practice of placing medical officers in foreign consulates was inaugurated 
by France in 1847. By 1903 several conventions relating to public health were in 
force. The International Public Health Office was created by the International 
Arrangement, signed at Rome on December 9, 1907; and its functions were 
enlarged by the Sanitary Convention, signed at Paris in 1926." 

The international movement for co-operation in public health service in Latin 
America was inaugurated in 1887. The first international conference of Ameri- 
can States met in Washington in 1889, and a permanent organization was created. 
The first Pan-American. Sanitary Conference met in Washington in 1902. The 
most recent Pan-American Sanitary Conference met.at Bogota, Colombia, in 
1938. The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau created by the Second International 
Conference is provided with an office in the Pan American Union building in 
Washington, D.C.; it plays a significant role in the field of public health in this 
hemisphere. 

The need for some agency to aid in the unification of private law has been a 
pressing one for years. The League of Nations gave support to the idea, and the 
proposed Institute, sponsored by the Italian government, was formally estab- 
lished in Rome on May 30, 1928. The Institute possesses a library of thirty 
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thousand volumes on private law and international law. The main efforts of the 
Institute are directed toward preparing reports on comparative law with refer- 
ence to special subjects; it has highly qualified committees prepare preliminary 
drafts of proposed uniform laws. These drafts, along with studies on compara- 
tive law, are published by the Institute. 

David Lubin, an American, sponsored the idea of an EE Institute 
of Agriculture. An International Conference was convened in Rome on May 28, 
1905, which drew up a convention dealing with agriculture; and thus the Insti- 
tute came to life. This agency unites practically all countries of the world for 
the advancement of the interests of agriculture. Besides being a research agency, 
the Institute attempts to have governments act on agricultural problems and tc 
participate in international conferences. At one time overweening national domi- 
nation temporarily crippled the work of the organization, but these defects have 
largely been removed. 

The International Bureau of Weights and Measures, created by the Paris 
Convention of 1875, was the first international scientific organization established 
through the concurrent action of several governments. The Bureau has been 
active in keeping the international standard of the meter and kilogram, and since 
1921 has been responsible for keeping the ‘standards of electric units and for 
comparing national and other standards of precision with these standards. 

The International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs, created 
by the Convention signed at Brussels in 1890, is concerned with the matter of 
uniformity. in the compilation of customs statistics. A new agreement was signed 
at Geneva, November 3, 1923. 

The International Prison Commission, established as a result of the Congress 
held in Stockholm in 1878, has as its object the collection of documents and infor- 
mation relating to prevention and repression of crime and to the prison. systems. 

Difficulties pertaining to international protection for industrial property arose 
because of conflict in the laws of various countries. To achieve desirable benefits 
in this respect, agreements had to be reached which would reconcile these 
differences. 

The International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property was cre- 
ated in 1884. Within the framework of this Union there have been constituted 
three limited unions. These are the Union for the Prevention of False Indica- 
tions of Origin of Goods, the Union concerning the International Registration 
of Commercial and Industrial Trade-Marks, and the Union concerning the Inter- 
national Registration of Industrial Designs or Models. The International Bureau 

of the Union serves as the connecting link which has made the Union a living 
organism. Protection for authors is afforded by the International Union for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union was founded at the meeting convened in 
Paris on October 31, 1888. The first Inter-Parliamentary Conference in the 
strict sense met in the following year, 1889, when eight parliaments were repre- . 
sented. The Union has held thirty-three conferences in all; eighteen of these 
met before the war. The most recent conference met at Paris in. September, 1937. 
The Union now has national: groups in thirty-one parliaments; its studies and 
recommendations relative to development of international law, reduction of arma- 
ments, security, economic and financial problems, protection of national minor- 
ities, colonial questions, social questions, and evolution and strengthening of -the 
representative system have assisted materially in preserving ideals of individual 
liberty and effective representative government. 
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International administration first became important with the creaton of the 
Rhine River Commission in 1804. Sanitary councils were created at Constanti- 
nople in 1838 and at Tangier in 1840. National laws, bipartite agreements, and 
later international conventions have provided some measure of protection for 
industrial property. The delays due to boundary restrictions in electric com- 
munication led to the formation of telegraph and radio.conventions, which were 
later consolidated into the Telecomriaunications Union. 

Complexity of international problems has required organizations manned by 
specially trained, and well-equipped personnel. Outstanding examples of the , 
diversity of such groups are found in the International Public Health Office, the 
Universal Postal Union, or the administration, for the International City of 
Tangier. Failures in international administration may be attributed to injustice 
in treaties, political interference, or unwillingness of nations to submit to effective 
measures.of external control. Success has been notable where trained techni- 
cians have been unhampered by politics. International co-operation is necessary 
if the world is to be so ordered that people in all countries may develop to their , 
fullest capacity, and enjoy the resources of the earth. 
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DEMOCRACY AND IMPERIALISM IN ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL 
CIVILIZATIONS* ` 


Jong Eric NorpsKxoc 

This study deals with the evolution of dsmocracy and imperialism in the 
civilizations of the more important empires from the beginning of Egyptian his- 
tory to the time of Constantine the Great in Roman history. Each of the political 
entities dealt with began with primitive tribal organization and grew to be a. 
powerful empire. The long process of democratization of institutions may be 
clearly seen in the history of Egypt, Greece, aad Rome. The development and 
the effects of imperialism are evident in connection not only with the three 
empires mentioned but also with Babylonia, Assvria, and the Persian Empire. 

‘For Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia the only form of government 
known to the people within the period under study was monarchy, and the tend- 
ency was toward absolutism. The Greeks and Romans, on the other hand, experi- 
enced at one time or another the various forms of government ordinarily dis- 
cussed in political theory; their political development was shaped in terms of the 
city-state, which, however, was found lacking in essentials for imperial govern- 
ment. Under the monarchical empires from Egypt to Persia, democracy and 
imperialism continued to evolve through rudimentary stages; then democracy 
reached its zenith in Athens, and imperialism its zenith in Rome. Throughout 
this development, democracy was antithetical to imperialism and absolutism in 
government, Democracy and imperialism were both influenced by certain factors 
which were characteristic of the empires studied. 

Such a characteristic was the religious sanction of monarchical absolutism 
and imperialistic expansion. King Menes, founder of the First Dynasty of Egypt, 
was the first to claim a monopoly over the religious institution and to establish 
himself as a god-king. Thereafter, the Pharaohs in sequence justified their right 
to the throne as the heirs of the god Horus. As both god and king, the Pharaohs 
claimed dominance not only in the field of religion but also in political, economic, 
and social realms. In the Babylonian and Assyrian empires the deification of 
kings did not reach the plane observed in Egypt, but it was nevertheless a factor 
in the unification of empire and the centralization of control. In Greece the 
religious factor brought disunity rather than unity, as is demonstrated by the 
pantheon. Greek city-state government was not based on divine right, and any 
theory of the religious origin of the city-state may be doubted. In early Rome, 
the monarchy and the republic were not based on religious sanction. Julius 
Caesar was the first to inaugurate the deification of the Roman ruler. This was 
furthered by Augustus and his successors, the result being not strictly a religion 
but a state cult observed mostly in the provinces of the empire. Constantine the 
Great realized the difference, and as a sanction for absolute monarchy adopted 
Christianity as the religion of the empire and declared himself monarch “by the 
grace of God.”. Asa ruler by divine right, he reduced all people within the empire 
to the status of subjects. ‘ 

With the rise of absolutism, the social, political, and economic privileges ol 
earlier tribal organization were set aside, and the people had to struggle to regain 
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status and privilege. This situation is shown best in the case of Egypt, about 
which ancient records are most enlightening. There are traces of a similar transi- 
tion in ancient Babylonia. During the historic period of Babylonia, however, 
private property and individual responsibility were basic in the legal and insti- 
tutional development. The same holds true for Assyria. In Persia, although 
local laws, government, and institutions were allowed to function in-some of the 
. tributary kingdoms and city-states, the King of the Empire was regarded as 
possessing supreme power over the lives and property of all subjecis, without 
regard to their political or social status. For Greece and Rome the situation was 
somewhat different. It was against the aristocracy, or the patricians, that the 
plebeians of Greece and Rome had to struggle for recognition. In the case ‘of 
Rome, however, there was a tendency for the conquerors to make the provinces 
their personal property. Thus Egypt, Spain, and other provinces became the 
property of the Emperor, to dispose of as he saw fit. The senate gradually lost 
jurisdiction over the affairs of the imperial provinces. Under Diocletian and 
Constantine I the arbitrary rule of the emperors reached its highest stage. 

Against the oppression of absolutism the Egyptians had to carry on a strug- 
gle of many centuries to democratize institutions. The process was aided by 
Egyptian sages, wise men and pamphleteers from the earliest dynasties to the 
Feudal Age, also by revolution after the fall of the Old Kingdom. The first to 
gain religious and political privileges were the priests, through charters of immu- 
nity granted by the Pharaoh. Similar privileges by charter were given to favored 
nobles, feudal barons, and monarchs. By the time of the Middle Kingdom (ca. 
2000 B.C.) the benefits of the democratization of institutions had also reached 
the masses. There were further gains of this nature during the Theban Empire 
(Eighteenth Dynasty). After the experience with popular revolution, there was 
a growing tendency to rule under law, which was remarkable from the Middle 
Kingdom onward. From the Twenty-second to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty the 
legislative programs of several rulers definitely improved the status of individuals 
before the law. The final achievement in the popularization of institutions in 
behalf of the Egyptians was written law, although no complete code, as such, 
has survived. 

In Babylonia.the struggle for the broadening of the base of popular privilege 
was directed, not against an absolute king, but against the abuses of the privileged 
priesthood and the upper classes. The ee of Urukagina were intended to 
protect the property and social rights of the poor class. Gudea of Lagash estab- 
lished order, law, and justice in the government of his people. Ur-Engur and 
Dungi codified the law, but this important ‘step toward democracy in Babylonia 
was taken in its ultimate form by Hammurabi during the First Babylonian Dy- 
nasty. Under the Code of Hammurabi there were class distinctions in penalties 
for violations of the law, but there was an advantage in having the rights and 
obligations of each class clearly written into the law. While the institutional 
development of Assyria was similar to that of Babylonia, the Assyrians took an 
exceptional step in the direction of democracy : in their practice, everyone, regard- 
less of class or social position, was equal before the law. 

The Persian people also believed in private property and family organiza- 
tion. A testimonial of this was the opposition to the communistic upheaval insti- 
tuted by Mazdak during the Sassanid Dynasty. Whatever forms of socialization 
of institutions prevailed in the Persian Empire were enjoyed by the people under 
the home rule which was allowed the more advanced tributary kingdoms and city- 
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states, provided there was no interference with HESE government under the 
satrapal system. à 

As representative of Greek experience, the Athenian struggle for the democ- 
ratization of institutions may be observed in the contributions of Draco, Solon, 
Pisistratus, Cleisthenes, and Pericles; Thus it came about that the laws were made 
by Greek citizens, and all Greek citizens had an equal opportunity, by lot and rota- 
tion, to function as public officials, lawmakers, and jurists, such privileges’ being 
limited to their own particular city-state: The development in Sparta was dis- 
similar to that of Athens. The state became essentially a military organization in 
behalf of the Spartiates, for whom a system of socialism obtained. 

- In Roman experience the growth of democracy through republican institu- 
tions may be traced in connection with the struggle between the two orders: the 
plebeians versus the patricians. As the plebs gained property rights and political 
privileges, the patricians in the same’ degree lost their claims to superiority and 
control, But the Roman Republic was not virtually democratic, owing to the 
ascendency of the senate. Under the Empire republican institutions, in so far as 
they prevailed, existed. in form only. 

It is generally characteristic of the early empires studied that various indi- 
viduals and’ communities received special privileges by means of charters of 
immunity, and thus was opened the door to the democratization of the religious, 
social, economic, and political institutions for all classes. The Feudal Age in 
Egyptian history was founded on special privileges thus obtained, and the military 
class from the Middle Kingdom onward similarly became defensive of immunities 
and vested interests. In Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia charters of comparable 
nature were granted to individuals and cities. Rome also granted charters te 
establish a free status for certain cities, with immunities clearly specified. . 

Although the monarchies, from Egypt to Persia, tended to be absolute in 
nature, a measure of local self-government was allowed side by side with the 
imperial government, the latter being a sort of superstructure. Councils of 
Elders were typical survivals to carry on_local administration, so long as there 
was no interference with the policies of the empire and so long as tribute was 
forthcoming. - 

It was among the Greek city-states that self- -government reached its highest, 
development. The Greeks experienced not only “pure democracy” but also rep- 
resentative democracy, the latter form particularly credited to Cleisthenes. — 

The Romans recognized the value of home rule of the Greek city-states and 
allowed their local autonomy to continue within the Roman Empire, subject to 
restrictions against any policies which might in the slightest degree be contrary 
to the interests of the empire. The Romang were great colonizers and builders 
of cities, which in many cases were granted charters providing for local autonomy. 
The tendency of the Roman Empire was, nevertheless, to smother the element 
of home rule and to replace it with imperial rule direct from Rome. 

Imperialism was characteristically associated with the rise of absolutism and 
centralization of power in the early Eastern empires. The religious motive was 
used nòt only to justify despotism at home but also to sanction foreign expansion, 
The first example of an association of imperialism and religion in terms of world- 
wide empire was the monotheistic program of Ikhnaton. Ikhnaton was correct 
in principle but failed-because he was centuries ahead of his time. Although 
the religious factor was ever present in the Eastern empires from Egypt to Persia, 
not until the reign of Constantine the Great was religion again inaugurated as the 
universal bond and sanction of empire and of absolute monarchy. 
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Economic motives were constantly present in ancient imperialism, the objec- 
tives being plinder, spoils of war, and tribute. As a possible exception, the 
primary object of Babylonian expansion was the control of trade routes and 
commerce. Roman imperialism began with warfare waged for “defensive” pur- 
poses, but later took on commercial and other economic aspects, primarily for 
the benefit of the privileged classes. It is significant that Athenian and Roman 
imperialism was sometimes urged and supported by the common people. It 
obtains for the ancient empires in general that imperialistic activity depended 
upon the personal force and military strength of the king or ruling class. Even 
for Athens her military and naval preparedness and the prestige of Pericles were 
factors which influenced the course of empire. During the period of the Roman 
Republic the senate, the consuls, and the army were all captured by the urge for 
acquisition of land and the spoils of war. Under the emperors, the personal 
leadership of the emperor was important, but at times the rapacious zeal of the 
army was the greater factor. , 

The contributions of the ancient empires included in this study may be 
briefly stated as follows: Egypt is noteworthy for the earliest emergence of ` 
moral. conscience in the social and political realms and for the democratization of 
institutions. Babylonia’s outstanding step toward democracy was the Code of 
. Hammurabi. Assyria is noted for its contributions to the art of war, but cer- 

tainly no less important was the fact that in Assyria, for the first time, everyone 
was equal before the law. The Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian empires did 
not get beyond the stage of the kingdom-empire in their political organization; 
Persia, however, achieved a higher stage of unity in provincial administration 
under the satrapal system. . The Greeks contributed the ideal of citizenship and 
the principles of democratic self-government. Rome created the ideal of justice 
and contributed the. Stoic principles of natural law and cosmopolitanism, Roman 
law, and provincial administration. - f 

From careful consideration of the data assembled in this study, the following 
salient points are applicable in general: . 

All of the civilizations studied progressed from tribal organization to that 
of empire. . 

l Kinship was a common factor in social organization in the early empires. 
Kinship organizations have characteristically hindered the development of democ- 
racy, owing to the fact that they were self-centered and conservative. The need 
of replacing kinship with territorial and civic bases of group formation has been 
best demonstrated by the reforms of Cleisthenes. l l 

The demòcratic tendency appears to have been indispensable to what is 
called “progress” in human societies, and democratic tendencies have prevailed 
especially in. unsettled times. 

One of the fundamental guarantees of democracy is written law. The codes. 
of Babylonia, Assyria, Greece, and Rome demonstrate how important it is that 
the privileges of the various classes be set down in writing. In Rome, however, 
the development of the ius gentium and the codification of law marked the 
growth of imperial unity. . 

In the democratization of institutions, religion stands ‘first in importance and 
cannot be overestimated. Next in importance appears to be the property institu- 
tion, as related to the emancipation of family or individual. The institution of 
private property existed from the Old Kingdom in Egypt, and the enjoyment of 
this privilege was gradually extended. In Babylonia and Assyria private prop- 
erty and individual responsibility were basic in the development of social insti- 
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tutions, and their codes were founded on these values. In Greece and Rome pri- 
vate property on an individual basis was known from early times, although during 
‘the family or patriarchal stage common ownership was characteristic. With the 
ownership of land, it was.characteristic that the person, while receiving political 
tights, also assumed obligations in taxation and military burdens. ` 

Agrarian movements have featured the struggle between the classes in sev- 
eral of the civilizations studied, and particularly in Egypt, Greece, and. Rome. 
The political privileges of the old aristocracy were usually dependent upon ‘the 
holding of land. The early charters of privilege and immunity were directly con- 
cerned with the disposal of land to privileged individuals who tended to make of 
themselves a hereditary class. l i 

It appears that communities were jealously protecting their local autonomy 
long before their subjects had acquired the status of citizenship, and before the 
institution of self-government in the Athenian sense. -Community self-govern- 
ment was thus a preliminary stage in the development of individual participation - 
in democratic government. d 

The city-state is not Greek in its origin, but bas been characteristic of all the 
ancient empires studied. City-states were included side by side with tributary 
kingdoms in the empires. The city-state was a factor promoting division rather 
than unity of empire, its desire to maintain local autonomy necessarily proving 
disruptive. ` 

The Hellenic civilization was the first to assert the human right of peoples 
to govern themselves and. to make their own laws, in contradistinction to the 
divine right of kings and Jaw as an emanation of the divine will, which has been 
characteristic for the empires from Egypt to Persia, inclusive. 

All the ancient empires had several social classes. There was a tendency for 
` the higher classes to be absorbed by the lower, accompanied by a gradual lowering 
of standards. This process was aided by the penetration of the lower classes 
into the higher and by the effects of civil strife. 

Military, -official, and bureaucratic groups have tended to establish them- 
selves as new social classes, with their own vested interests to protect. Such 
classes have tended to arise when the central power or the absolutism of the ruler 
was on the decline. f : ' 

Absolutism tends to become hereditary. Despotism and imperialism have 
consistently tended to become bureaucratic. Ideas of political freedom and self- 
government have characteristically remained foreign to the East until modern 
times. l ; ' 

Imperialism does not appear to be a cause of monarchical despotism; but 
imperialism in the civilizations included in this study has consistently tended to 
increase directly with growth in despotic power on the part of the government. 

Imperialism tends to exhaust the nation which undertakes a program of con- 
quest. The tribute and spoils of war-ordinarily go to the monarch and the gov- 
erning classes, and any diffusion of such wealth among the military and other 
classes is, in the long run, insufficient to counteract the waste of resources due to 
warfare. In consequence, the populace is reduced to economic disorganization or 
ruin, and the monarchy loses its power and prestige. l 

Imperialism, with its predatory and parasitic objectives, has had a demoral- 
izing and degenerating influence on the conquering nations. Excessive militarism ` 
and public morality are incompatible. i 

The study of the political evolution of these ancient peoples shows that there 
has been a definite relation of democracy and imperialism, on the one hand, to 
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absolute monarchy or strong céntralized government, on the other. It has been 
apparent in the study that absolutism has been unfavorable to democratic devel- 
opment and that it has on the contrary been favorable to imperialism. It has 
been equally apparent that with a weakening of absolutism or of central control 
on the part of the governments of the empires studied, democratization of insti- 
' tutions has advanced, ‘and imperialism has waned. Democracy and imperialism 
have been inversely affected by absolutism. 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that imperialism thrives on absolutism, while 
democracy tends to disappear under it. This is evident in all of the civilizations 
studied, but to cite the effects of those best known in terms of democracy and 
empire, let it be noted that Athenian democracy, with its undemocratic methods, 
failed in the realm of imperialism, and Roman imperialism brought about the 
downfall of republicanism and all traces of democracy in the empire. Democracy 
and imperialism are antithetical in institutional’ development. i 
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COUNTY HOME RULE IN CALIFORNIA* 


Kerra WADSWORTH PETERS 


County home rule was the logical outcome of the desire of the people of 
California to extend the advantages of municipal home rule to the counties. In 
1911 Article XI, section 744, was added to the Constitution of California for the 
purpose of extending to the counties the right to frame freeholders’ charters 
under its provisions and thereby gain for themselves the right to regulate local 
county matters pursuant to the provisions of the charter and the ordinances 
. adopted thereunder entirely free from legislative interference. 

The study of county home rule might have been complicated considerably 
by the position of the consolidated City and County of San Francisco if the 
Supreme Court of California had not finally and clearly placed it in the role of a 
city acting under the municipal home-rule provisions of the California Constitu- 
tion. In the light of this view the consolidated City and County of San Francisco 
can be eliminated from a consideration of the position of county home rule in 
California, though it was at one time considered as both a city and a county by 
the California courts in respect to its officers. 

After the addition of the county home-rule amendment to the Californiz 
Constitution, nine counties availed themselves of the right to frame a charter 
under its provisions. In the order of their adoption of such charters they are: 
Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Butte, Tehama, Alameda, San Diego, San Mateo, 
Fresno, and Sacramento. 

It was not until 1915 that the first case came before the California courts 
involving the provisions of the county home-rule amendment to the California 
Constitution. In that case the provisions of the Los Angeles County Charter 
were in conflict with the general law of the state of California. Yet the court 
upheld the charter provisions and announced them to be controlling in the case. 
So without question the superiority of the charter provisions to the general law 
of the state was early established, and this view was consistently followed with 
the one exception of the discredited and overruled case of Wilkinson v. Lund, 
which was not decided until 1929. 

- In the first case involving county home rule, the California Supreme Court 
was generous in its effort to give effect to the intent of the framers of the county 
home-rule amendment to the California Constitution and the intent of the 
framers of the Los Angeles County Freeholders’ Charter, namely, to give local 
freedom from legislative control in matters of local county concern. After this 
first case there was no question of the right of the county to frame a charter and 
enact ordinances under it which would supersede the state law in local matters, 
but there was a very marked tendency at times to be literal in making judicial 
determinations of powers granted by the home-rule amendment and the powers 
exercised in the charters framed thereunder. The nicety that was employed in 
weighing words often resulted in a conclusion that was opposite to what would 
have been the case if the spirit of the first case involving home rule in the counties’ 
had been followed, i.e., if the court had arrived at the broad intent by a general 
surmise from the facts and history of county home rule rather than through an 
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examination of the words standing by themselves with little regard for the frame 
of their reference. 

By 1923 the California courts had developed the view that the county home- ` 
rule charter must be subject to the other provisions of the California Constitution. 
This was a natural development and to be expected as long as our system of 
government is based upon the Constitution as the fundamental law of the state. 
However, the application of the court’s opinion was nullified in a leading case 
by a disregard of the fundamental reasons behind various constitutional provisions 
which had as their purpose the protection of the local governmental unit against 
the Legislature rather than the protection of the local governmental unit from 
action initiated by the local unit of government itself. Not only did the court 
fail to implement the intent behind the home-rule amendment for counties in 
taking this view, but it showed a great willingness to deny local liberty on the 
grounds that constitutional protection against local abuse of liberty made neces- 
sary the application of a provision of the California Constitution prohibiting the 
raising of salaries of incumbent officeholders. Though admitting that this pro- 
vision was a part of the Constitution because it was designed to prevent abuse 
by the Legislature, the court, because of its stand that constitutional prohibitions 
must be applied anyway to the local governmental home-rule unit, took a long 
step toward denying the intent of the framers of the California home-rule amend- 
ment for counties. For the possibility of local abuse of power is easy to find, 
and the California Constitution is so long and detailed that a hearty application 
-of this doctrine of the prevention of abuse of liberty might reduce county home 
rule to a pleasant theory and little else. 

Though the California courts were now armed with two handy and strong 

. precedents designed to curb the exercise of local freedom in county affairs, the 
tendency was to employ the technique of literalism. There was a momentary 
flash of a desire to effectuate the intent of the framers of the charter of Sacra- 
mento County in 1927; however, several cases that followed went back to the 
unimaginative juggling of words in arriving at a highly artificial intent. 

At this point it should be noted that there had been no challenge to the right 
of a county to frame a home-rule charter that would supersede the general laws 
of the state and empower the county ordinances to supersede the general laws so 
long as they remained in the domain of local affairs ; however, literalism is such a 
poor medium through which to realize the principle of home rule that court 
decisions reflected only a part of the purposes of the charters and the constitu- 
tional amendment under which they were adopted. 

In 1929 came the case of Wilkinson v. Lund which unequivocally announced 
the proposition that all counties that framed their home-rule charters under the 
provisions of the home-rule amendment to the California Constitution had the 
right to regulate their local affairs by charter and ordinances thereunder so long 
as they did not conflict with general laws of the state of California. This reac- 
.tionary doctrine placed the counties which had adopted home-rule charters in the 
same position that they held prior to the adoption of county home rule. 

After a period of some confusion as to the status of home rule after Wilkin- 
son v. Lund, induced partly by the failure of the courts to mention it and partly 
by several violent swings from the narrowest literalism to the most generous 
liberality, the courts settled down to a relatively easy and consistently liberal 
attitude in arriving at the intent of the charter and constitutional amendment. 
This was made the more palatable to proponents of home rule by the express 
overruling of the case "of Wilkinson v. Lund by the California Supreme Court 
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and the obvious impatience with which courts later ‘treated anything savoring of 
so complete a destruction of the concept of local supremacy over general laws in 
local county matters. 

The process of adopting a county Jarier may be initiated by a petition 
signed by qualified electors of the county in accordance with the provisions of 
Article XI, section 734. Thence the petition is submitted to the county clerk. for 
-examination. If the examination proves satisfactory, the county clerk submits 
the petition to the county board of supervisors, who then must submit the con- 
tents of the petition to the county electors at either a general or a special election 
held for the purpose. Besides calling for the election of a board of freeholders 
for the purpose of framing a county charter, the petition may submit amend- 
ments to an already existing charter. 

As an alternative to the use of the petition, the GE amendment, 
Article XI, section 714, also provides that the county board of supervisors by a 
vote of three fifths of all its members may pass an ordinance declaring that a 
board of freeholders is required to be elected in the public interest and that such 
board shall prepare a charter for the county. The board of freeholders, whether 
chosen by petition as in paragraph 1 or by ordinance as just outlined, shall consist 
of fifteen qualified county electors of at least five years’ standing as qualified 
electors of the county selecting them. The freeholders may be chosen by the 
county electors at either a special or a general election. 

After the various details as set forth in the Constitution and the general laws 
of the state which are applicable to an election of a board of freeholders have 
been complied with and the board of freeholders has prepared the proposed 
charter, it is submitted to the voters of the county for approval. The proposed 
charter is considered approved if the constitutional requirements of proper pub- 
licatión have been met and if a majority of the qualified voters of the county 
voting at the general or special election in which the charter is presented have 
approved the proposed charter. 

In the event the.charter is approved, it is deemed ratified by the county 
electors and must be submitted forthwith to the Legislature during the current 
or next regular session; or the charter so ratified by the county electors may be 
presented while the Legislature i is in extraordinary session. Once the charter is 
approved by the Legislature, it becomes the charter of the county proposing it, 

provided that the approval of the Legislature has been of the whole charter. For 
the Legislature must approve or reject the charter as a whole without alteration 
of any kind. Legislative approval may be by means of a concurrent resolution 
which has been approved by a majority vote of the members duly elected to 
each house. 

In regard to amending the charter, a procedure generally similar to that just 
outlined for the framing of an original charter and its ratification by the Legis- 
lature is followed. 

The charter mdy provide for the term of office and time of election of the 
board of supervisors as well as the number who are to serve on the board, pro- 
vided that there are no less than three members, and in any event the board must 
contain one member from each district of the county. The charter may allow 
voting by the electors at large or by districts, and the members so elected must be 
qualified electors of their districts. 

In general, the county freeholders’ charter and the valid ordinances passed 
thereunder shall provide for the various county matters and supersede the gen- 
eral laws inconsistent therewith whenever it is competent for the charter or ordi- 
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nances of the county thereunder so to provide. However, where there is a 
failure of the charter or an ordinance thereunder to provide for local county 
matters, the general law relative to the item omitted will prevail: However, the 
charters and ordinances thereunder are subject to the mandatory provisions of 
the state Constitution, even though the matter might otherwise be one of local 
concern. i ` 

Where the charter provisions are such as to manifest the intention of the 
framers of the charter to give the supervisors the power to regulate the appoint- 
ment of county officers by means of ordinances, the supervisors have the power 
to adopt a system of civil service regulations and rules to determine the fitness of ` 
those seeking appointments. 

By means of ordinances passed by the board of supervisors a chartered 
county has the right under the Constitution to create offices not provided for by 
the general law. Offices may be created by the county’s administrative code itself, 
which may also provide for the offices already created. 


The county charter may provide for the consolidation of the offices of the 
county. Therefore, when the county charter provides that the sheriff is to be 
ex-officio coroner by virtue of his appointment as sheriff, he is in the contempla- 
tion of the law the coroner of the county as distinctly and completely as any other 
duly elected person would be while legally performing the duties of coroner. For 
the office of coroner is separate from that of sheriff and has separate duties pro- 
vided by law. 

` In the cases where it is. competent for the charter to provide for the com- 
pensation of county officers, the ratification of the charter by the Legislature 
fixes the maximum compensation allowable to the officers of the county. 


. The county charter may provide for the formation of road districts charged 
with the maintenance, care, and supervision of highways, roads, and bridges. It 
may also provide for the expenditure of the proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
and the levy and collection of taxes on the property of the divisions, district, or 
county: However, charter provisions relative to the construction, maintenance, 
inspection, supervision, and repair of highways, roads, and bridges for which aid 
from the state has been granted shall be subject to such conditions and regula- 
tions as the Legislature shall impose. 


The charter of any county adopted under the provisions ag Article XI, 
section 7%, of the California Constitution may be surrendered and annulled upon 
the consent of two thirds of the qualified electors of the county at a special elec- 
tion called by the Board of Supervisors as outlined in the afore-mentioned section 
and article. 

Since there has not been a satisfactory test of what a local affair is, whether 
it be municipal or county, the status of home rule for the counties of California 
is not susceptible of a. precise definition. The most accurate general conclusion 
that can be drawn is that the courts of California have manifested-a clear and 
unequivocal determination since 1934 to give effect and force to the intent behind 
Article XI, section 744, of the California Constitution. 

On the basis of the cases decided since Hall v. Williams the California courts 
will show a greater liberalism in arriving at the intent behind the home-rule 
amendment for counties. 

Since in reality there is little or no actual substantive home rule in Caiifornia, 
it would be better to adopt the type of charter procedure recommended by the 
California Commission on County Home Rule in its 1930 report. This recom- 
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mendation is in favor of a type of home rule that applies to organization and not 
to powers to be organized. 
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A QUANTITATIVE APPROACH TO THE PARISH PROBLEMS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER : 


Case Studies in Pastoral Problems Based upon Interview Data from 
One Hundred H ospital Patients* 


Davin D. EITZEN 


Within the last decade there has been an ever-growing insistence that pulpit 
preaching be re-enforced and conditioned by a scientific study of the needs of the 
parishioner. This study was undertaken to meet that demand by investigating 
what can be learned about the contemporary. needs of people and by discovering 
their opinions as to the part which the Christian ministry should play in meeting 
these needs. 

The first step was to secure a sample of people fairly representative of the 
average parish. One hundred cases were considered a large enough sample, but 
the type of subjects to be selected was restricted by the following factors: (1) 
they should be from many sections of Los Angeles so as to insure- general repre- 
sentativeness ; (2) they should be available without much traveling for purposes 
of saving both time and expense; (3) they should be available at a time that 
fitted into the student’s teaching schedule; (4) the student should have entree— 
an excuse for conferring with the subjects which would be acceptable to them 
and would not put them in a defensive frame of mind; and (5) the conferences 
should be held under conditions not determined by the student. 

The most advantageous plan for carrying out the research from the stand- 
point of both objectivity and feasibility was the interviewing of people tempo- 
rarily hospitalized. 

Arrangements were made with the Methodist Hospital, 2826 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles. The student made daily visits as the Protestant chaplain 
of the hospital. He had two objectives in making the visits: to be of service to’ 
the patients in terms of a Christian minister and to obtain data for this study. 
The subjects knew of only the former one. 


The visit lasted an average of twenty minutes. The interview consisted of a 
free-association conversation which made for rapport and revealed: the subject’s 
surface needs. Only an occasional question, wholly unique with each situation, 
was necessary to guide the direction of the conversation. A question such as 
“Wave you been active in the church?” often was the beginning of a candid 
expression by the respondent regarding his attitude toward the minister’s (or 
more generally, the church’s) part in helping people to meet their needs. 

The concept, “need,” is here used as “a state of tension—the condizion of an 
organism when a drive is being thwarted.” The problems of the respondents 
were classified according to the following types of frustration: (1) personal 
handicaps; (2) opposition by the environment; and (3) the conflict of antago- 
nistic drives. ` 
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Twenty-four per cent of the subjects made no mention of their illness. The 
remaining seventy-six respondents listed nearly that many afflictions. Those 
receiving as many as four votes were: appendicitis, injury from automobile acci- 
dents, cancer, and nervous breakdown. The 31 per cent sixty years of age or 
older had adjustment needs due to the increasing inabilities attending od age, 
especially if they had been quite active and of considerable influence. 

Another outstanding area of public need of special interest to the clergyman 
might be termed “intellectual” or “philosophical.” Fifty-two problems of this 
nature were raised by the one hundred subjects. Eight of these problems received 
from two to seven votes. They were, respectively: “Why doesn’t the Lord 
answer my prayer?” “The Christian religion I know is not reasonable”; “Is the 
Bible trustworthy?” “Why must I suffer when I have faithfully served the Lord ` 
my entire life?” “Why can’t the doctor find a cause for my chronic fatigue?” 
“Why should I be.an invalid all my life?’ “Is a person ‘saved’ if he lives 
defeatedly ?” “The life and the religious profession of --———— seem: too incom- 
patible to command my respect.” ot 

The seventy-one subjects listed’ as “religious” were classified in one >f the 
two fairly opposite schools of thought, “literalistic” or “rationalistic.” There 
were those, however, who were not specifically oriented in either group but who 
gave evidence of being deeply and sincerely religious-minded. These were called 
“naively devout.” Then there were those who did not belong in either one af the 
first two groups or in the third. For them religion seemed imperative. These 
were called “perfunctory.” The results were: 36 per cent—‘naively devout”; 
30 per cent—“literalistic’; 20 per cent—“rationalistic’; 14 per cent—‘“per- 
functory.” 

One hundred and fourteen specific emotional problems were suggested by the 
subjects. Thirty-five subjects were classified as “highly emotional—socially and 
personally pathological”; forty-four subjects were also highly emotional but had 
so harnessed their emotions as to be “socially and personally beneficial.” Twenty- 
four subjects were classified as “emotions well integrated with intelligence— 
poised.” Twelve were listed as emotionally subnormal. In some instances a 
subject was classified-in more than one of the categories because in one area of 
his life his emotions might express themselves in one way and in another area 
quite differently. 

Sixty-four of the case records contained the necessary information to classify 
the respondents regarding their mode of adjustment. Thirty per cent accepted ` 
reality passively. Twenty-two per cent rebelled against their lot, and another 
22 per cent dealt with adversity creatively; 13 per cent ran away from disagree- 
able reality, often in a religious sense; and another 13 per cent just worried. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the entire group volunteered problems that reflect a 
conflict between man’s basic urge for self-preservation and an apparent urge to 
relate himself to a purpose that is central for the whole of which he is but a part. 
These problems were classified on a graded scale as follows: 19 per cent—‘raw 
egocentricity” ` 42 per cent—“religionized egocentricity” ; 8 per cent—“egocentric 
altruism”; and 30 per cent—‘God-centered fellowship-mindedness.” ‘Seventy 
` per cent of those who believe in prayer seemed to use it selfishly. 

Forty-four per cent of the subjects volunteered reasons for not being active 
religiously. These can be grouped into four classes which were, respectively: 
inertia on the part of the respondents; the traditionalism of the church: the 
hypocrisy of religious people; and the church’s lack of interest in what constitutes 
personality fulfillment for the respondents. 
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The relation of this group to an organized program of religion is as follows: 
22 per cent are assuming responsibility for religious activities; 25 per cent are ' 
church members but are not active; 27 per cent are interested in religion but not 
affiliated with the church; 8 per cent were active in church work before they 
came to Los Angeles; 9 per cent gave specific reasons why they would not affiliate 
with a church; and 9 per cent did not express themselves on this point. 

Vocationally speaking, the problems of this group center ‘primarily in home- 
making; adjusting to a. life of retirement; choosing a vocation; and teaching. 

Ministerial qualifications appreciated by the group are, respectively: solicit- 
ousness, for the welfare of the entire person; understanding the motivations of 
people; love for and belief in people; servant-mindedness. 

Ministerial functions appreciated by the group are, respectively: to develop 
lay leadership; to minister to the physically and emotionally ill; to be a friend of 
everybody in his community. 

The above findings are limited by: (1). the tendency of respondents to be 
defensive ; (2) the unavoidable contagion of an interviewer’s bias; (3) the brevity 
of the student’s association with the respondents; (4) the lack of purely objective 
means of recording the data; and (5) the necessity of interpreting the data by 
means of subjective judgment. The student’s judgment was correlated with that, 
of five judges or experts, with an average correlation of .67 + .08. 

The above-listed needs as well as the layman’s requests regarding the quali- 
fications and functions of ministers indicate that the minister’s objective should 
be to “minister” to the self-realization of the parishioner ; sometimes by “healing” 
—by completely meeting the need; more often by being a clearing agency— 
utilizing the unique confidence the parishioner has in him for purposes cf relat- 
ing him to the “specialist” he needs; always to represent a stabilizing philosophy 
—the certainty of the Christian faith. 

The findings of this study further furnish the contemporary minister a rea- 
sonably reliable frame of reference for increasing his immediate effectiveness. 

This study in what it reveals as well as in its weaknesses points the way for 
a more thorough study which should provide: (1) a larger sample, preferably. an 
average parish of about 500 people or more; (2) a consultation room which 
affords most people a sense of security; (3) mechanical recording devices or an 
adjoining observation room with a one-way glass, enabling colleagues to evaluate 
the interview situation; (4) an evaluation of all matters involving subjective 
judgment by five or more judges; (5) an extended period of acquaintance with 
the subjects. 
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THE FILIPINO SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES* 


Benicio T. CATAPUSAN 

Since the beginning of Filipino immigration to the United States, there has 
been written but one book, and only a few localized studies in the form of theses 
have been made. A number of articles dealing with the different phases of 
Filipino social life in the United States have been published.. While these studies 
are unquestionably interesting, yet it is the belief of the present writer that the 
ever-changing condition of Filipino immigrants deserves more research. 

This study was, therefore, undertaken with the view of uncovering the cir- 
cumstances that might throw some light on the following points of inquiry :.(1) 
What are the fundamental causes of Filipino immigration to the United States? 
(2) How did Filipino immigration come to be regarded as a social problem in 
the United States? (3) How did the Congress of the United States act regarding 
Filipino exclusion, even though Filipinos were nationals and owed allegiance to 
the United States? (4) What are the chief problems of Filipinos in getting 
adjusted to American communities? (5) What forms of social accommodation 
take place in Filipino social life in the United States? (6) What are some of the 
noteworthy efforts or programs that are being put forth to improve the quality 
of the relationships between Filipino immigrants and native Americans? and (7) 
What may be the practical values of a study of this kind to future planning 
regarding the Filipino immigrants in the United States? ` 

Data used in this study were secured from two major sources. The first 
source includes the materials gathered from informal visits to Filipino labor 
camps,. Filipino centers and homes; from interviews, correspondence, and ques- 
tionnaires; and from active social participation in Filipino social and religious 
activities. The second source includes data which were obtained from books, 
newspaper and magazine articles, pamphlets, bulletins, and Congressional records. 

The Filipino social adjustments in the United States have gone through 
developments which may be described in a series of steps or phases. 

1. The Filipino mass migration to the United States may be attributed to 
the following interlocking factors: (1) the influence of American public schools 
in the Philippines; (2) enticing stimuli which have been created by the cinemato- 
graphic presentation of tempo and colorful life in America; (3) the labor and 
economic welcome extended by the agricultural, industrial, and labor leaders of 
America to Filipinos; and (4) the vast labor « economic and educational oppor- 
tunities in the United States. 

2. The streams of Filipino laborers which flooded the agricultural areas of 
the country have produced much labor competition. This condition has chal- 
lenged the status of the American workers; hence, prejudices and social antag- 
onisms have resulted. 

3. The McDuffie-Tydings Law has granted the Filipinos a semiautonomous 
government in the form of the Philippine Commonwealth ; its citizens, who were 
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nationals ‘to the United States, were for immigration purposes declared aliens 
and, therefore, excluded by law. ` = 

4. The problems of Filipino social adjustment on the mainland are funda- 
mentally of a sociopsychic nature. The social includes the problems of getting 
adjusted to the new cultural and economic life; the psychological includes the 
building of new attitudes, ideas, ideals, values, and philosophies of life. The 
disillusionment of the Filipinos that arises from their thwarted experiences finds 
expression in Filipino news editing, in organizing social clubs, and in participating 
in varied social activities in Filipino centers. 

5. Social accommodations taking place in Filipino social life find expression 
in sports, in varied commercial and noncommercial amusements, in celebrating 
the homeland’s national holidays, and in establishing Filipino community churches. 
Social accommodation of Filipinos also manifests itself in intermarriages with 
women outside the fold. ; 

6. The Filipino repatriation movement is the last phase of their immigration 
movement noted in this study.. This movement grew out of the depressed socio- 
economic conditions of the Filipinos in the United States during the worst part 
of the depression. The law permits the stranded Filipinos to return voluntarily 
at government expense for a certain duration of time after the adoption of the 
law. This homeward trek presents the end process of Filipino adjustment wm so 
far as the United States is concerned. 

Since the quota of Filipino immigration is limited to fifty annually, the 
prejudices and social antagonisms of some of the native elements seem to have 
been modified. Correspondingly, problems arising from labor competition are 
also tending to be solved. The absence of race riots, rivalries, and frictions in 
labor camps originating from economic jealousy may be an indication that a better 
labor relationship has been developing. The sociology of this tendency is that it 
proves that competition, although ineradicable, is also capable of refinement; 
that is, it serves useful purpose in attaining some form of social order. 

While many Filipinos have experienced recently an increasing degree of 
race friendliness, yet the processes of adjustment and accommodation are some- 
what retarded in relation to the status and social position assigned to them by the 
native elements. The lack of adjustment oftentimes produces disharmony and 
conflicts of interest between Filipino culture and the new American life. In their- 
desire to excel or to advance socially and occupationally, the Filipinos usually 
experience much disillusionment because of (1) the lack of training and experi- 
ence in skilled work, (2) the operation of the mores and traditions and of public 
opinion against them, (3) the failures and antagonisms they have met in their 
attempts to rise above the subordinate ranks, and (4) their language difficulty. 

It may be easy, for example, for Filipinos to obtain scholarships and fellow- 
ships and all the education they need from American universities; but zhe situa- 
tion seems to change immediately when it comes to obtaining a white-collar posi- 
tion. A foreign name, peculiar accent, different physical appearance, racial 
homogeneity, and broken English betray them and tend to produce a state of 
mind on the part of the prospective employer to pass judgment against their appli- 
cations for work. This condition tends to keep them on the level of horizontal 
occupational mobility, and the resultant frustration of ambition generally results 
in the identification with a Filipino group which is too small to afford much oppor- 
tunity for leadership and professional advancement. 

As a release from these thwarted experiences the Filipino finds outlets in 
Filipino news editing, in organizing clubs, and in activities in Filipino centers. 
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Self-expression in some form-of publicity compensates for the Filipino social 
isolation in the American community., The Filipino centers serve as agencies for 
releasing the social urges blocked by the humdrum existence in the Filipino social 
and occtipational worlds. These social centers become the nerve centers of their 
community life. In spite of Filipino factional differences, the centers are congre- 
gating places in which the divergent factional groupings become organized and 
. thereby stabilized. The embryonic growth of Filipino churches in a giver. center 
becomes the symbol of the sublimated wishes of Filipinos. This fact tends to 
outbalance the functioning of the adverse attitudes against them. These churches 
also serve as the “melting pots” for their members, who obviously come from 
varied racial ingredients, such as, for example, the foreign wives and children 
born to biracial marriages. The Filipino efforts toward getting adjusted to the 
American tempo of life are commendable; yet a remarkable factor in their social 
adjustment is the practice of their leaders in pooling their resources for the 
common good. : 

The present findings point out some of the significant problems of Filipinc 
social life in the United States. The data may be used as reference materials 
for social workers who are interested in the promotion of a program to improve 
the quality of Filipino-American relationships on the continent. In like manner, 
this study should also be an important asset in the future planning of the Resi- 
dent Commissioner of the Philippines to the United States. It would help in 
solving the Filipino immigrants’ problems arising from the “plus racial” factors 
in the Filipino’s new environment. The promotion of a better program leading 
to the improvement of the quality of the interrelationships between the native 
Americans and the Filipino immigrants would doubtless play a very important 
role in the future adjustment of Filipinos on the continent. And, correspond- 
ingly, these findings point to the need for the establishment of an American- 
Filipino interracial and intercultural institute for the joint discussion regularly 
by Americans and Filipinos of ways to develop a better understanding between 
the two groups of people. 
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THE CONCEPT OF COLLECTIVE REPRESENTATIONS IN FRENCH 
SOCIOLOGY AND ITS EXPRESSION IN THE LITERARY ` 
UNANIMISM OF JULES ROMAINS* 


Miiprep RUBIN MINTER 


This study presents (1) an analysis of the concept of collective representa- 
tions as it developed from the concept of collective consciousness in French 
sociology as well as from a synthesis of philosophical thought and became the 
focal point of the sociology of Émile Durkheim, (2) an analysis of unanimism as 
a social philosophy which finds expression in the literature of Jules Romains, 
and (3) the relationship existing between the two concepts. 

From an examination of philosophical and sociological works which pre- 
ceded those of Durkheim, it has been found that the concept of collective repre- 
sentations is a synthesis of such elemental notions as creative synthesis, the com- 
pounding of mental elements, and psychic continuity. When Durkheim (1858- 
1917) began his sociological career, about 1880, the notion of group mind was in 
the air. The organicism of Espinas and of Worms was rapidly developing into 
a more spiritual conception of society, until it reached its culmination in the 
works of Durkheim, who tempered the biological sociology of his predecessors 
with the philosophical notions of Hegel and Renouvier. Thus, although the ele- 
ments of the concept of collective representations are not original with Durkheim, 
the concept itself is one of his chief contributions to sociological thought. 

According to Durkheim, collective representations, which include all our 
beliefs, myths, aesthetic images, moral notions, scientific concepts, and technical 
ideas, constitute social life. They are facts of group experience transformed and 
transmitted symbolically to the collective consciousness, 

Society is essentially constituted by a collective consciousness, which is not a 
material phenomenon, since it "resides in no specific organism, but a real fact of a 
psychic order. Society is a psychic reality sui generis, derived from the creative 
synthesis which takes place when individual consciousnesses interact, combine, 
and modify one another. The individual consciousnesses in interaction are not 
merely an aggregate; as in chemical synthesis, the elements, in compounding, 
produce a new entity. ; 

The content of the collective consciousness is a continuum of. collective rep- 
resentations, just as the individual consciousness is a continuum of individual 
representations. Individual ideas are facts of individual experience transformed 
and transmitted symbolically to the individual consciousness. Collective ideas 
are the facts of collective experience transformed and transmitted by means of 
symbols to the collective consciousness. , 

Symbols are the mediums of exchange in collective mental life. Al com- 
munication between socii must be carried on by means of symbols. We are aware 
that the content of one consciousness cannot be transmitted as such to another 
conscioustiess ` the representation of an object may be transmitted but never the 
object itself. The device which bears the meaning of the object is a symbol. . All 
language, therefore, is a system of symbols. The more-.abstract our concepts 
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become or, in other words, the more complex our representational life becomes, 
the farther removed becomes the symbol’ from that which it represents. 

. Society, as a creative synthesis, appears as a psychic being superior to the 
individuals who have contributed to its formation, by reason of the fact that it 
partakes of the nature of each’ individual consciousness but does not partake 
exclusively of the nature of any one particular consciousness. The individual 
does not recognize it for his own; collective representations appear, and are, 
exterior to the individual consciousnesses. Being composite and synthetic, they 
become imperative and vested with moral authority and constraint. Thus they 
form a unity eminently rich in intellectual and spiritual energy, from which indi- 
viduals draw their own intellectual and spiritual existence. 

Social life, consisting above all of representations, is the origin of the intel- 
lectual life and ethical conduct of the individual. From it are derived the basic 

‘elements of judgment, known as the categories of the understanding. The iso- 
lated individual would have no need of notions of space, time, number, person- 
‘ality, or causality, for example. It it is only with group life that they acquire 
significance. 

Similarly, ethical conduct - -presupposes a plurality of consciousnesses. It is 
the group itself which is the object of individual respect and devotion; it is 
invested with moral authority and exercises constraint over the individual. 

In this way, collective representations may be regarded as the social forces, 
for it is they which determine, from within and without the individual conscious- 
ness, the mode of being of the group members. 

From the complexes of collective representations are derived the ideals by 
which society evolves, for they maintain the social being in a continued state of 
re-creation. It is the dynamic character of collective representations that pro- 
duces social change. Chief among all collective representations is the idea which 
the society forms of itself, but, since society is a continual becoming, the idea 
which it forms of itself does not, in general, correspond with reality. It corre- 
sponds rather to that toward which the society is tending. Since the ideal is only 
the elements of the real combined in a new and synthetic way, there can be no 
ideal society in the absolute sense; each particular society has its own form of 
the ideal, and it is this which determines the nature of the group ethics and 
group religion. 

Collective representations are the data of collective experience Se 
subjectively by the collective consciousness. To the individual consciousness they 
appear objectively as social facts, characterized by exteriority and constraint, 
and imbued with great psychic energy, by virtue of which the individual is moved . 
to act as a social member. Their simultaneously subjective and objective nature, 
according as they are comprehended by the collective consciousness or by the indi- _ 
vidual consciousness, causes them to partake at once of the real and of the ideal, 
so that the totality of collective representations at a given time in a given society 
is not only that which the society is but also that which the society will become. 

The concept of collective representations has been used as a tool by con- 
temporary, French sociologists such as Lévy-Bruhl, Fauconnet, Bouglé, Halb- 
wachs, Mauss, Hubert, and Davy. Its elements correspond to those found in such 
contemporary philosophical and sociological theories as Holism, Gestalt, or the 
group mind theory of McDougall and the social mind theory of Boodin. The 
elements of the concept are also to be found in a contemporary theor yof liter- 
ature. This is the literary philosophy and technique known as unanimism, the 
-originator of which is the French author, Jules Romains (1885- ). 
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Unanimism, as a social philosophy, is primarily a posture of mind, a specific 
point of. view, and one, moreover, which Romains believes will characterize 
twentieth-century thought in general. It rests upon two postulates: (1) the 
belief that there exists a collective psychic reality sui generis, superior to the indi- 
viduals that compose it, because it is a psychic continuum of which individuals 
are emanations; and (2) the belief that it is possible for the individual to enter 
into direct, immediate; and intuitive contact with this being, which Remains calls 
the unanime. ; l 

The unanimist philosophy finds expression in the poetry, plays, and novels 
of Romains. In each of these the subject is not the individual ego, but the col- 
lective consciousness of a group. In the unanimist literature, groups are found 


‘in varying phases of development, ranging from rudimentary and amorphous 


unanimes, such as a street crowd, to the higher forms, such as a group of friends, 
the couple, the family, or the city, which is the highest form of unanime in evi- 
dence today. The highest possible form is a universal republic, embracing 
humanity as a whole, but, as yet, this is only the unanimist dream. 

The hierarchy of group consciousnesses is based upon the degree of self- 
consciousness which the group has attained. To those unanimes that have reached 
a high level of cohesion and awareness, Jules Romains attributes divinity. For 
Romains, as for Durkheim, the socially self-conscious group is a god, and there- 
fore worthy of the respect of the individuals who come, thus, to worship their 
own collective intellectual and spiritual force. 

The sociological method of Durkheim and the literary method of Romains 
are identical: they consist in explaining the phenomena produced in the whole by 
properties which are characteristic of the whole. Social facts must be explained 
from the point of view of the society and not from that of the individual. 

The object of research in the sociology of Durkheim and the literature of 
Romains is a single reality—the group consciousness, composed of collective rep- 
resentations. At the core of every unanimist work is a collective representation, 


‘or a complex of collective representations, which, by means of its psychic energy, 


causes the society to exist. The unanimist works, of which the best known is the 
novel, Les hommes de bonne volonté, translated into English as Men of Good 
Will, are based upon simple subjects of the widest generality, for it is the purpose 
of Jules Romains, as a voice of democracy, to reach the largest possible number 
of people. In these works, characterized by impersonality and anonymity, the 
protagonis? is neveran individual alone, but a social group seized in its collective 
aspect. The unanimist works in general deal with the genesis, life span, or death 
of collective representations within the collective consciousness. 

By a common emphasis upon the hyperspiritual nature of social life; upon 
the psychic energy of collective thought ; upon society as the origin of knowledge 
and ethics; upon the apotheosis of the group, but a group conscious of itself and 
of its responsibility; upon the real existence of a collective consciousness, which 
has no single organic substratum, but which is exclusively a creative synthesis, 
and, as such, a psychic continuum, the unanimism of Jules Romains and the 
sociology of Emile Durkheim mutually support each other, and bear witness to 
the unanimist nature of collectivity today. 

The unanimism of Romains and the sociological concept of Durkheim are 
creators of order. If the poet-novelist and the sociologist are preoccupied, inde- 
pendently of each other and unaware of any relationship of thought, with the 
analysis of collective ideation, it is because they both believe that society contains 
within itself, in contiguous existence, the real and the ideal. By the idea which 
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it has of itself, an idea which does not always correspond to the actual state A 
the society, it continues to emerge from itself. A self-conscious SE is 
telic society. 

It follows from this sociological concept and from this literary idal that 
the solution to problems of the individual lies in concerted action of the collec- 
tivity as well as in the harmonious relationship of the individual to society. The 
strength of a society lies in the recognition and acceptance by the individual of 
the moral and intellectual superiority of the group, but of the group rendered 
self-conscious through rational solidarity. The pivotal fact in the sociology of 
Durkheim and the literature of Romains is not the phenomenon of collectivity 
itself, but a self-conscious collectivity. This is the greatest contribution which 
the concept of collective representations and the social philosophy and literature: 
of unanimism offer to modern mankind. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR MAKING SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
APPORTIONMENTS ON THE BASIS OF RELATIVE NEED* 


FRED WARREN AXE 


The purpose of this study is to develop and validate a technique for meas- 
uring the relative need for library-book apportionments in the secondary schools 
of a large school district in order that the library-book funds of the district can 
be allocated more nearly in accordance with need. Particular attention is given 
to the problem as it applies to the Los Angeles City School District. 


After all the. ascertainable probable indications of need for library-book 
funds were listed, the following criteria were set up for determining which of 
the indications are usable: 


1. It should be accurately measurable. 

2. It should be sufficiently easily measurable for a school district to afford to use 
the resulting procedure in apportioning library funds. 

3. It should be valid—i.e., it should really indicate present need for library books on 
the part of individual secondary schools. ; 

4. It should vary quantitatively among the schools in a district. 


5. In general, it should not vary with the change in policies or practices within a- 
school—i.e., schools should not be able to boost their own apportionments artificially, or 
superintendents should not employ apportionments to force the adoption of school procedures. 


Each probable indication of need was checked against each of the criteria 
for usability except the criterion of validity, and the indications found not usable 
were eliminated. 


, After a careful analysis of need, supply, demand, use, and their interrela- 
tionships, it was found that the remaining probable indications of need could be 
tested for validity by correlating them individually with the actual use cf library 
books, employing partial and multiple correlation with the following general prin- 
ciples of procedure: 

1. If elements of supply and of demand are not considered together as a single 


suspected indication of need, any probable indication of need can be tested for validity by 
ascertaining if there is a reliable correlation between use and the probable indicaticn of need. 

2. After'a suspected indication of need is found valid, it should be held constant while 
the other possible indications of need are tested. 


3. If another suspected indication of need is found to be valid, it should be held 
constant with the first and the procedure continued until all usable probable indications of 
need have been tested. 


4. If there are two or more separate valid indications of need, the best available 
measure of need will be the best possible combination of the valid indications as shown in 
the regression equation for multiple correlations. 


5. If any correlations are found to be curvilinear, suitable changes will have to be 
made in the procedure. 


The required data were gathered from sixty-five Los ae City secondary 
schools—sixteen three-year senior high schools, twenty-seven three-year junior 
high schools, a continuation high school, a trade school, and twenty combination 
high schools. The combination high schools vary in the number of grades 
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enrolled—some begin with the seventh; some with the high seventh; some with 
the eighth; and some with the ninth. Among the data obtamed from each school 
was a composite measure of library-book use, which, in effect, is the number of 
library books used per pupil per period, counting overnight use the same as one 
period. 

‘The average cost of a library book was found to be seater in the sénior 

high schools than in the junior high schools, and was found to be greatest in the 

trade school. Since the purpose of this study is to derive a procedure upon which 
money may be appropriated for school libraries, not to derive a procedure upon 
which books may be sent to libraries, the measure of l:brary-book use was 
re-expressed in terms of the average original cost of the books in the various 
kinds of secondary schools. The resulting measure was arbitrarily called book- 
use-value. 

In order to simplify the computation, the unit of book-use-value was set at 
the equivalent of the unit of library-book use in the junior high schools. Then 
the book-use-value in a junior high school is equal to its measure of library-book ` 
use; and the book-use-value in a senior high school is equal to its measure of 
library-book use multiplied by the ratio of the average cost per book in the senior 
‘high schools to the average cost per book in the junior high schools. 


For the calculation of the book-use-value in each of tae combination high 
schools the following formula was devised in which “I” equals the measure of 
library-book use for the school, “A” equals the average daily attendance in 
grades ten to twelve in the school, “a” equals the average daily attendance in 
grades seven to nine in the school, “C” equals the average Cost per book in senior- 
high libraries, “c” equals the average cost per book in junior-high libraries, “U” 
equals libr tee use per average daily attendance in senior high schools, and 
“u” equals library-book use per average daily attendance in junior high schools: 


GE —l ) (= =)= book-use-value 
au+AU 


The book-use-value, after being computed for each school, was employed as 
the best available measure of pupil use of library-book funds, and therefore as the 
base against which the probable indications of need for library-book apportion- 
ments were checked for validity. 

After average daily attendance was found to be a valic indication of need 
for library-book funds, the grades (junior high or senior high) in which the 
attendance occurs were found to be an additional valid indication of need. Since 
this latter indication could not be reduced to a single set of figures which could 
be correlated with book-use-value, average daily attendance was weighted in the 
senior-high grades so that both indications of need were reduced to a -single 
figure for each school. 

It was shown that average daily attendance would be ccrrectly weighted to 
- include both of the above indications of need if the book-use-value per pupil in 
weighted average daily attendance was the same for jurior-high grades as for 
senior-high grades—i.e., if the senior-high average daily attencance in each school 
was multiplied by a constant equal to the quotient of book-use-value per pupil in 
“average daily attendance in senior high schools divided by book-use-value per 
pupil in average daily attendance in junior high schools. The constant for Los 
Angeles was found to be .604. 
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Weighted average daily attendance was computed for each secondary school 

as follows: E , 
` 1. In three-year junior high schools, by taking average daily attendance (times one). 

2. In three-year senior high schools, by multiplying average daily attendance by 604, 

3. In combination high schools, by multiplying the average daily attendance in grades 
ten to twelve by .604 and adding the product to the average daily attendance in grades 
seven to nine. 

The procedure of testing the suspected indications of need to see if they were 
valid was continued until all were considered. The others either lent themselves 
readily to partial correlation or other comparatively simple procedures. 

All correlations were found to be rectilinear. 

The average cost per library book (counting a year’s subscription to a maga- 
zine the same as one book) in the sixteen three-year senior high schools is 1.201 
times the everage cost in the twenty-seven three-year junior high schools, and in 
the trade school it is 1.519 times the average cost in the junior “high schools. 

The average use of library books (per pupil per period) when expressed in 
terms of number of books used is twice as great (1.988 times) in the three-year 
junior high schools as in the three-year senior high schools, and when expressed 
in terms oi the original cost of the books is 1.655 times as great in the j junior high 
schools as in the senior high schools. 

The most valid indication of need for eege bock funds in the secondary 
schools (except the continuation high school and the trade school) is pupil- 
periods of social studies. It is presumed that pupil-periods have been equated to 
a six-period school day and that one half of the pupil-periods of social living, 
which is English and social studies combined, have been counted as social studies. 
Pupil-periods of social studies are, in relation to their respective coefficients of 
correlation with book-use-value, 2.8 times as accurate an indication of the need 
for library-book funds as was the actual distribution of library-book funds in 
1939-40 in Los Angeles. 

Whenever the number of pupil-periods of social studies taught is not avail- 
able for a school, e.g., in the continuation high school and in the trade school, the 
weighted average daily attendance of the school may be used in place of pupil- 
periods of social studies. Weighted average daily attendance is average daily 
attendance corrected for the difference in use of library books (expressed in 
terms of their original cost) on the part of junior-high and senior-high pupils. 
This weighting is accomplished for each school by adding six tenths (.604) of 
the average daily attendance in grades ten to twelve to the average dai'y attend- 
ance in grades seven to nine. 

If any school appears to be increasing its pupil-periods of social studies tee 
the purpose of increasing its library apportionment, or if the library apportion- 
ments come to be used as inducements for schools to increase their pupil-periods 
of social studies (both highly improbable), weighted average daily attendance 
can be substituted for pupil-periods of social studies in individual schools or in 
all the schools without seriously decreasing the accuracy of distributing the 
library funds in accordance with need. In fact, weighted average daily attend- 
ance is 2.3 times as accurate an indication of the neéd for library-book funds as 
was the actual distribution of library funds in 1939-40 in Los Angeles. 

Whatever indications, if any, of the need for library-booke funds may be 
presént in any of the items listed below are also present in pupil periods of social 
studies (equated to a six-period day) and in weighted average.daily attendance. 
Therefore, if pupil-periods of social studies or weighted average daily attendance 
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is used as indicating the need for library-book funds, all of the following should 
_be discarded as possible indications of that need : 


average daily attendance 

proportion of pupils in grades seven to nine 

proportion of pupils in grades ten to twelve 

number of grades taught in the school ` 
equated pupil-periods of English (including one half of the pupil- periods of social 
living) 

equated pupil-periods of science 

equated pupil-periods of art 

equated pupil-periods of commercial subjects 

equated pupil-periods of home-economics 

equated pupil-periods of industrial arts 

equated pupil-periods of foreign languages 

equated pupil-periods of mathematics 

number of library books in the school 

seating capacity of the library 

a school being “experimental” 

other special characteristics or problems of a school or groap of schools 
amount of money spent for library books during recent years . 


PPEP 


Apop ph 


The above conclusions are true for the secondary schcols of the Los An- 
geles City School District, at least (a) until there is a material change in book 
` costs (even then the ratio will probably remain the same), or (b) until there is a 
change in educational conditions or practices in the schools of the district, and 
(c) while each secondary school library in the city has at least 1,150 volumes 
and at least 1.23 books per pupil in average daily attendance in the school. 


The funds available in the Los Angeles City School District for seconcary- 
school books and magazines should be apportioned in proportion to equated pupil- 
periods of social studies, or in proportion to weighted average daily attendance 
when accurate data are not available on pupil-periods of social studies. 


In order to make the apportionments on the basis of carrent needs rather ` 
than on the basis of the needs of the preceding school year, the latest possible 
figures should be used in obtaining the number of pupil-pericds of social, studies 
and the required figures of average daily attendance. 


During 1938-39 the schools were permitted to order library books in three 
separate orders. The first order was due from the senior and the junior high 
schools on March 8 and April 5, respectively, of the school yeaz preceding delivery 
and was limited to about 50 per cent of the year’s apportionment. The second 
order was due on October 20 and November 17, respectively, and was limited to 
about 40 per cent of the year’s apportionment. The third order was. due on 
January 12 and February 16, respectively, and was limited to whatever amount . 
of money was left in each school's library apportionment for zhe year. - 

The current practice of three-orders annually need not be disturbed except 
that the first order be limited to 50 per cent of the previous year’s apportionment 
to each school, and the second order be postponed two to three weeks. ` This 
change would enable the statistical department to obtain the pupil-periods of 
social studies from the October Headship Reports for the current school year, 
and would make possible the using of the average daily attendance for the imme- 
diately preceding school year in computing weighted average daily attendance. 
The average daily attendance now used in making library appcrtionments is com- 
puted from the first five months of the preceding school year and the last five 
months of the year prior to that. 
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This change in thé procedure of making apportionments to a basis more 
closely related to current need should cause no budgetary difficulties. The plan 
recommended herein for apportioning funds for library books involves relative, 
not absolute, amounts. The budget could be set up on an estimate. Later the 
available funds could be apportioned in accordance with up-to-date data. 

Parts af‘this study should be rechecked whenever changes in conditions or 
practices indicate a possible change in the ratios, weightings, or conclusions. 

Alchough the specific findings of this study apply only to the Los Angeles 
City School District, the procedure should be applicable in general to any large 
school district. 
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AN EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH OF COLLEGE AGE IN ORANGE COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA* 


WILLIAM Tomas Boyce 


This study attempts to give a comprehensive picture of the educational situ- 
ation in Orange County, California, as it relates to young people of college age, 
particularly junior college age. The basic assumption is that the program of 
secondary education needs reconstruction to make it more articulate with the 
practical demands of a new age. How to accomplish this purpose is at once a 
serious and a difficult task. If the reconstruction is to be characterized by scien- 
tific processes, much objective as well as subjective data must be obtained. 
Although. there is a considerable amount of general information concerning the 
inadequacy of present-day education, the needs of a particular region can be 
brought to light only through a detailed study of actual conditions in that region. 
It was the purpose of this study to investigate the specific needs in the Orange 
County region. It has been concerned primarily with data relating to vocational 
. problems. However, the viewpoint throughout the study is that vocational and 
general education should be unified into a pattern of effective education for eco- 
nomic activity and for all-round living. 

Because the junior college is legally and logically a part of the secondary 
system and is open to all high school graduates regardless of type of preparation 
or scholarship attainment, the study cuts across high school-junior college years 
and includes those phases of high school education which relate particularly to 
the transition experiences of young people who go on to a junior college. Even 
so, the study is focused on the thirteenth and fourteenth grades, the grades com- 
prising the years of the two-year junior college. 

The first step in the investigation involved a survey of the various types of 
` courses, counseling practices; and testing programs used in the twelve high 
schools of Orange County to prepare the student for an intelligent choice of cur- 
` riculum when he enters the junior college. This was done by a questionnaire 
submitted to high school principals and, where GEES followed by a personal 
interview to clarify uncertain responses. 

The second step was to attempt to ascertain the opinion of college students 
concerning a great number of questions bearing on the problem under investiga- 
tion. Questionnaires were distributed to some one thousand Fullerton Junior 
College students. Those in the thirteenth grade were asked to fill out and return 
the questionnaires toward the close.of their first semester in college; those in thé 
fourteenth grade were consulted toward the close of their fourth semester of 
attendance. All data were organized to effect a comparison between the responses 
of these two groups and also between the responses of men and women. Of the 
questionnaires distributed, 552 were returned in usable form. 

The third approach to the problem was to submit a questionnaire to several 
hundred former students, mainly students who pursued a vocational course of 
study while in the junior college. The main purpose in this inquiry was to gain 
useful information concerning the functional value of the vocational curriculums 
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offered at Fullerton. It was an effort to look through the eyes of those involved 
in the experiences with. which the questionnaire was concerned rather than 
through the eyes of an external observer. Questions were asked concerning the 
usefulness and adequacy of counseling received, concerning the value attached to 
courses taken, concerning success experienced in obtaining and holding a job, 
concerning a feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the vocational choice 
made, and concerning the comparative value of specific training and general edu- 
cation as viewed in the light of their experience since leaving college. 

The fourth approach was an examination of the active files of the State 
Emplovment Office, Santa Ana Division. Out of 9,033 applications on file, 2,120 
were by persons twenty-four years of age or younger. Data were tabulated con- 
cerning age, race, sex, type, and extent of education and work experience. 

In conjunction with the information obtained from original sources, mate- 
rials were gathered from various youth studies made in recent years and from 
the abundant literature on counseling, guidance, curriculum, and personality 
development. Of particular value were the various studies made by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, by the Advisory Committee on Education, and by the 
Connecticut Survey Committee. Materials were filed with reference to their 
bearing on this study: as a basis for comparison and enrichment of thinking. 

One phase of the study was a consideration of the proposal to eszablish a 
third junior college in Orange County. The question was examined from the 
viewpoint of the geographical and population factors, possibility of future growth, 
accommodation of young people in the region suggested, any new or different 
educational purposes to be served, effect on the two junior colleges long estab- 
lished in the county, and lastly the fitting of such college into a state system of. 
junior colleges designed to accommodate all the youth of the state rather than to 
satisfy the local ambition of particular communities. 

The data gathered by the study when taken as a whole present a unified 
picture of the needs of youth of college age in the region studied. It is evident 
that lerge numbers of young men and women in Orange County are totally unpre- 
pared for employment in anything but the most ordinary types of labor. Only 
slight and inadequate vocational opportunities are available in the high schools, 
and yet these schools are not preparing their pupils either for a wise choice of 
curriculum in the junior college or for effective accomplishment once tne choice 
is made. Little genuinely scientific work has been done in developing habits of 
study and reading ability. Guidance programs in all but three of the high schools 
are grossly inadequate. The result is that the majority of young people enter the 
junior college ignorant of their abilities and aptitudes, of the demands of business 
and industry, or even of the educational requirements for the major occupational 
fields. 

The data gathered in the State Employment Office indicate that among the 
unemployed between the ages of sixteen to twenty-four, out of every 20 persons: 
4 did not go beyond the eighth grade; 8 entered high school, but did not graduate ; 
6 left school after high school graduation; 2 received some education in a junior 
college or a senior college. 

An analysis of the applications filed by men revealed that of the unem- 
ployed, out of every 50: 4 had received some shop training; 2 had received some 
commercial training; 2 had received vocational training of noncommercial type; 
42 had received no appreciable training. 

Female youths registered as unemployed had only a slightly beier back- 
ground of practical training. Out of every 50: 10 had received some commercial 
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training; 3 had received some other Ki of vocational training; 37 had received 
no appreciable training. 

The study reveals a definite need for new developments in high school-junior 
college relationships. Potentially these relationships are excellent; actually little 
has been accomplished. The relations are friendly, and there is a general appre- 
ciation of common interest, but no definite program of integration has been 
attempted. To effect an improvement in relationship, it is suggested that an 
annual conference of high school and junior college administrators and counselors 
in Orange County be held. From these conferences there should emerge a clearer 
conception of the functioning of completion courses and curriculums and of the 
type of preparation needed for best results in the brief span of twenty months 
in the junior college. 

From the point of view of furnishing the first four years of a six-year pro- 
gram, the greatest single need is for a more functionalizing program of guidance. 
The administration of such a program should be largely through systematic class 
work, a plan which was presented in some detail. The plan calls for some reor- 
ganization of curriculum patterns and for an “ficient personnel department as a 
central educational agency. 

It is not presumed that the high schools should discontinue all specialized 
occupational training, but it would seem educationally sound for the high schools 
to maximize general education and minimize specialized education. Both high 
school and college should join hands in closing the gap between vocational and 
general education. There should be vocational education for every youth, but 
such education should be only a phase of the total program. 

Counseling practices in the junior colleges should be extended and made 
more vital than they are at the present. One means to this end is an enlarged and 
reconstructed orientation course. Here, as in the high school, a personnel depart- 
ment should be developed. One of the tasks of such a department should be to 
maintain a consultation service for students who are vocationally or personally 
maladjusted. The service should be available to all who need it on a volun- 
tary basis. 

More use should be made of standardized tests, and techniques should be 
. developed to make the test data realistic and meaningful to the individual student. 

A definite part of the counseling service should be the co-operation of. all 
possible agencies—classes, advisers, library in particular—to make students aware 
of trends in economic activity and of sources of dependable information con- 
cerning occupational fields. In no case should course or curriculum be recruited 
for its own sake. Advisers must be honest and farsighted in their guidance. 


Counseling cannot become truly functional until placement is a major objec- 

tive of the personnel department. Replies from students who were trained in a 

department in which placement services have been developed showed greater 

satisfaction with their jobs, better correlation between (rang and job, fewer 

changes in types of work, and greater appreciation for the junior college and the 

opportunities it had provided than in departments where students were not 

assisted in finding a place for which they were educationally and personally fitted. 

Placement services in the junior colleges should be co-ordinated with a junior 

` placement service in the Santa Ana Division of the State Employment Office. 
This is of major importance and is entirely overlooked at present. 

In order to cultivate more aggressively growth in personality as preparation 

for the fullest realization of potential strength on all fronts, encouragement 
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should be given to creative endeavor.in every phase of student work, curricular 
and extracurricular. Every bit of freedom and initiative of which the students 
are capable should be accorded them. The one need most frequently mentioned in 
questiornaire replies from former students is how to meet, live with, understand, 
and get on with other people. It is a major factor in the success alike of employer 
and employee and in the competency of the citizen of the home and of the state. 


Among the curriculum changes suggested for the junior college, three may 
here be mentioned. First, the development of a year course in the mechanics of 
English and in improvement in reading. The need is to lift the subject out of the 
category of remedial work and into the category of developmental work useful to 
all and not merely to those who are retarded. Second, the development of a new 
survey course to meet the requirements in the Constitution for the Associate of 
Arts ticle and to effect a synthesis of social sciences for social intelligence and 
social participation. Third, the organization of curriculums on a one-, two-, and 
three-year basis. The latter would, of course, require legislative authozization. 
One-year courses should maximize training for skill in some trade or fairly well- 
defined field of labor. 


Basic education rather than highly specialized training should be the principle 
on which all two-year vocational curriculums are organized. An examination of 
the claims for narrow training does not reveal sufficient evidence of its adequacy 
for life purposes to justify its use in two-year programs. The situation is different 
for a few students, perhaps 25 per cent, who can profit best by a strictly trade 
type of training and who will normally spend only one year in the junior college. 
This conclusion is borne out by both the literature, in the field of which there is a 
great abundance, and the situation in Orange County. The testimony ož ten out 
of eleven employers of labor of varying types in Orange County supports the 
basic training idea. 


All evidence points to the conclusion that there is no justifiable reason for 
asking the State Board of Education to approve the organization of a third junior 
college in Orange County. Considered from all points of view, it would seem 
that the two junior colleges already established are potentially adequate to the 
needs of youth in the county. Furthermore, the proposed college would not con- 
tribut2 to a state system designed to serve all the youth who desire a junior college 
education. 


The characteristics of unemployed youth in the county, the deductions drawn 
from stucent and former student questionnaires confirm the viewpoint in the 
literacure on youth today that it ts the obligation of the schools to redouble the 
effort to implant in every student a more profound sense of social responsibility, 
a finer recognition of the dignity of all useful labor, a stronger desire to reach out 
beyond self and play a useful role in the drama of human endeavor. This enrich- 
ment of understanding and stabilizing of attitude will enable the individual stu- 
dent to advance more quickly toward his goal of EE proficiency in some 
basic skill. 


PURPOSES. AND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION* 


WILL CLARK CRAWFORD 


This study was conducted in two rather distinct parts. The first part was 
concerned with a critical examination of the major aims and objectives of public 
adult education throughout the United States, with the purpose of indicating an 
acceptable statement for use in analyzing and improving local programs of adult 
education. To help with tħis examination, a national “jury” of forty-eight recog- 
nized leaders of adult education was chosen. To each “jury” member was sent a 

compilation of twenty-two carefully selected statements of adult education objec- 
tives, with the request to indicate which statement was most nearly adequate and 
to correct, exemplify, or rewrite it so that it might be acceptable for use as the 
basis for any American program of public adult education. 

As the second part of this study, a comprehensive survey was daken 
on a state-wide basis, of better practices and policies relating to the administra- 
tion of teaching personnel in California’s adult education program. Data cover- 
ing certain personal characteristics, teaching credentials, professional training, 
experience, selection, remuneration, security, and other employment factors of 
adult education teachers were obtained for the school year 1937-1938 through 
questionnaires sent to teachers and administrators in twenty-one representative 
adult education centers throughout the state and by a check of the information 
listed at the State Department of Education on their applications for teaching 
credenzials by all teachers of adult education in California during the school 
year 1937-1938. 

Questionnaires, totaling 1,427, were sent to adult education teachers in the 
twenty-one representative centers. A total of 901, or 64 per cent, was returned 
for tabulation. In the State Department check 4,207 returns were included in the 
final tabulations. These two forms contained much of the same information and 
served as a valuable cross-check on the reliability and EE of the 
data analyzed. 


Mayor Purposes op Pustic Apuyr Epucation. The comments and anal- 
yses of adult education purposes on the part of “jury” members were interesting 
and enlightening. While there was a wide variety of opinions as to the specific 
objectives to be attained in particular programs, there seemed agreement as to 
the main purposes of adult education. As a result of a critical examination of 
the selected statements and the comments of the “jury,” the following synthesis 
is suggested as an acceptable statement which may well be the basis for the 
analysis and improvement of an adequate program of public adult education in 
any American community. 

The general purpose of public adult education is to provide for all types of 
men and women a full and free opportunity for the continued development and 
enrichment of their lives in keeping with the best interests of the group in which 
they Ive. Such a program should help to raise the general level of understanding 
and make possible on the part of all individuals a better adjustment to their social, 
economic, and personal needs and obligations. 





*Dissertation prepared under the direction of the Committee on Studies, consisting of 
Professors Osman R. Hull (Chairman), Merritt M. Thompson, Claude C. Crawford, Wil- 
liam G. Campbell, and Albert S. Raubenheimer. 
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This general purpose embraces the following specific objectives which are 
directly applicable to any program. of public adult education: 

1, To make all adults literate and to provide for them 4 recognized minimum edu- 
cational equipment. ` 


2. To develop a level of social and civic intelligence which will enable the mass of 
adults better to understand themselves and their relations with others, and thus become 
more effective citizens of a democracy. 


3. To make adults economically efficient and to rehabilitate the great numbers of 
people who must have vocational training or retraining so that they may bear their own 
economic weight. 


4. To offer an appropriate program of education in physical health ard mental 
hygiene to all adults whose personal well-being, as well as the necessary stamina to meet 
their responsibilities, may be lessened by the lack of this knowledge. 


5. To educate parents so that their children will receive the maximum benefits available 
through the influence of their home environment. 


6. To democratize culture so that all adults may gain a discriminating appreciation 
of past civilizations and be stimulated to add creatively to present and future civilizations. 


7- To provide the means for, and the encouragement of, continuous and ever-growing 
enrichment of the individual personality. 


8. To inspire and guide adults as individuals into co-operative effort and group 
planning. 


9. To make provisions for critical analysis and continuous revisions to meet ever- 
changing needs and opportunities. 

Tue State Survey. As the teacher is acknowledged to be the most impor- 
tant factor in education, a comprehensive survey was made of the practices and 
policies relating to the administration of teaching personnel in California’s pro- 
gram of public adult education. 

The survey indicated that a little over 40 per cent of the teachers who 
returned questionnaires served in the vocational field. Slightly more than 30 per 
cent taught general and cultural subjects, while approximately 10 per cent served 
in each of the three following subject fields: foundation subjects; homemaking 
and parent education; and health and physical education. 


Personal characteristics of adult teaching personnel. While it was not pos- 
sible to examine personality in all its psychological aspects, such objective char- 
acteristics as age, sex, marital status, race, and physical handicaps were exten- 
‘sively analyzed. 

1. The median age for all teachers of adult education in the state was from 
forty to forty-four years, with the ages varying to some extent among the selected 
cities and major teaching fields. The median age for California teachers of adult 
education was considerably higher than for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the nation, which, according to a national survey in 1930- 
1931, varied by school levels from twenty-nine to thirty-four years. 

Older teachers are naturally attracted to the possibility of teaching adult 
siudents,rather than children, and it is probable that teachers of mature years can 
better satisfy the exacting demands of adult students whose school attendance is 
voluntary. The most important fact in the situation, however, is that younger 
teaching candidates apply for regular day school positions because of better 
salary, tenure, and working conditions, leaving the older, and unsuccessful, candi- 
dates to seek employment in any positions available, which may include adult 
education classes. Still a further factor is that many adult education classes offer 
part-time employment, which can be accepted more easily by older teaching can- 
didates who may be working elsewhere part time. 


g 
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In the opinion of California administrators of adult education, teachers below 
forty-five years of age did better work than those above that age, and a general 
trend was apparent to secure younger teaching recruits. 


2. The survey showed an almost equal distribution of adult conchae posi- 
tions between men and women, which is quite different from the usual predomi- 
nance of women teachers in the regular elementary and secondary schools. The 
approximate equality in numbers seems entirely proper, as in adult education 
there need be no inherent preference for men or women teachers, except as they 
can bes: meet the needs of individual classes. 


Teaching credentials held by teachers of adult education. California has 
strict requirements for all types of teaching credentials. In the issuance of cre- 
dentials it is important to ascertain not only that the candidates are well qualified 
by reason of professional training and personal qualifications, but that adminis- 
trative policies and changing educational practices can thereby be best served. 
This is especially true in the field of adult education, where neither professional 
teacher training nor administrative practices are very clearly defined. 

At the present time the credentials used in adult education are largely those 
already set up for secondary school teachers, with the addition of a Special Adult 
Credential. 

The General Secondary Credential is most desired by teachers of adult edu- 
cation because of its wide privileges for use in either the adult or regular second- 
ary teaching program. Approximately.one third of the adult education teachers 
in California held this credential. A little less than one fourth of the teachers 
held the Special Secondary Credential, while over 40 per cent held the Special 
Adult Credential. This last credential is generally temporary and hence results 
in a tremendous turnover in adult teaching credentials each year. The survey 
showed that almost half of the General Secondary credentials and an even larger 
proportion of Special Secondary credentials were issued prior to 1932, and hence 
were life credentials, while only 15.4 per cent of the Special Adult credentials 
were issued prior to this date. The survey indicated that more than one third of 
the Special Adult credentials, amounting to over one thousand, were issued during 
the current year. 


Kind and extent of professional training. Professional training for teachers 
of adult education is very closely related to certification. This training both pre- 
cedes and follows certification and is probably the most important factor in teach- 
ing efficiency. Teacher training for elementary and secondary schools is rather 
well standardized in most collegiate institutions and in certification requirements. 
Whether similar standardization is desirable for the diverse program of adult 
education is a serious question. It is probably safe to assert the need for a com- 
mon broad foundation'in general education and practical living, with considerable 
individual opportunity for special training and practical experience ~in partic- 
ular fields. 

One rather well-established measure of professional training is the highest 
level reached in regular university or college work. This survey indicated that 
the median academic level of professional training for teachers of adult educa- 
tion was four years of college. Over one fourth of the teachers had taken at 
least one additional year of graduate study. This record compares very favor- 
ably with teachers in the regular elementary and secondary schools. 

in the opinion of adult education teachers, the most valuable factor contrib- 
uting to successful adult teacher training was practical experience in some special 
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profession or occupation other than teaching. The second most valuable factor 
was “other teaching experience,” and a third was the “desire to work with adults.” 

The teachers also indicated that the general factors necessary fer success- 
fully teaching adult students were not so well met by professional collegiate 
courses as by actual adult teaching experience and by practical nonteaching 
experience. In-service training was indicated by the survey as being very valu- 
able in the professional improvement of adult education teachers. 


Evaluation of experience. The results of this survey indicated clearly the 
value of experience as a means of professional improvement. Adult education 
teachers reported that actual experience in teaching adults was the most valuable 
professional training. Next in importance they placed practical nonteaching 
experience. Regular day school teaching was not considered very valuable. 

The typical teacher of adult education reported from six to ten years of. 
practical nonteaching experience and approximately five years of previous day 
school teaching. 


Selection of teaching personnel. Administrative procedures for teacher selec- 
tion have not been so carefully developed in most adult education programs as in 
the regular day schools. Originally, most teachers of adult education were 
recruited from the day school staff. This practice has changed. considerably 
during the past decade, and many teachers were reported as being employed exclu- 
sively in the field of adult education. It would be helpful if the full list of avail- - 
able candidates for all teaching positions could be carefully analyzed in the selec- 
tion of teachers for adult education classes in the same way that selection is 
made for other teaching positions. 

Administrators indicated twenty-four personal qualities which they felt were 
indicative of teaching success and which should be considered in the process of 
selection. The most important, as listed helow, should be carefully considered 
in the choice and assignment of teachers: 

‘Thorough knowledge of subject 

Attractive personality 

Adaptability 

Thorough teaching preparation 

Sympathy with adult students 

Practical experience in some other occupation 
Ability to work hard 


NOMS WN 


Remuneration for teachers of adult education. The results of this survey 
indicated that the most usual method of remuneration was by hours of instruc- 
tion. Many teachers and administrators felt that eventually some basis for 
regular annual salaries should be developed similar to the basis for paying day 
school teachers. 

Trends in the hourly rate of pay for adult education teachers varied consid- 
erably during the past decade and among individual cities. In general, salary 
rates were reduced in 1932-1934 and in most cases have been restored to pre- 
depression levels. The most common rate of pay was $2.00 per class hour. 

The total amount of remuneration received depended somewhat on whether 
or not the service was a combination of day school and adult department salary. 
The largest group of those with services in both departments received total 
salaries of from $2,400 to $3,000 per year. The largest group of teachers em- 
ployed exclusively in adult education received not more than $500 per year. 
Many of these teachers reported part- or full-time employment in other 
occupations. 
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Security of teachers of adult education.. Because of the comparative newness 
of the adult education program, the serious problems of voluntary attendance, 
and many special types of services offered, teachers of adult education have not 
yet been granted the same security provided for teachers in the reguler day 
school. According to the reports of administrators, nine cities permitted adult 
education teachers to acquire tenure, while seven cities did not. In the nine 
cities noz all teachers were included ; in some cases tenure was allowed for only a 
few teachers with contracts, while in other cases tenure was provided only for 
certain teachers of superior quality or for only part time. 

The analysis of survey results indicated that tenure was not granted to the 
majority of teachers in adult education. Two main reasons were advanced. 
Many administrators pointed out the necessity for keeping the teaching program 
flexible. With classes and subjects changing rather quickly from year to vear to 
meet new needs and with attendance of adult students voluntary, there was con- 
siderable feeling that to grant full tenure to large numbers of teachers might 
develop a situation in which teachers could not be satisfactorily assigned to all 
desired classes. A second reason against too general tenure was various rulings 
of boards of education against any further increase in teacher tenure. 


Financial support for adult education. Most of the problems of teacher 
personnel are related definitely to that of financial support. Handling the budget 
is one of the most important tasks of the administrator. He faces the needs of 
his program and the desires of his staff which keep pace with growing demands 
from the public for more classes. At the same time he must satisfy his board of 
education and the taxpayers that the program of adult education is sound and 
economical. Fortunately, the state of California provides generous contributions 
based on attendance and other factors. ; 

Most administrators reported that their budgets were set annually by the 
board of education after a study had been made of the needs of the adult educa- 
tion department in keeping with expected state revenues. 

Whether or not to charge fees for adult education attendance has long been a. 
moot question. Those who favor fees say that adults should be self-supporting, 
that they will appreciate better what they receive if they share in the expense, 
and that they will attend more regularly if they pay a fee. Those who oppose 
fees point out that if adult classes are a part of public education they should be 
free like all other departments. They further point out that fees do not in any 
large measure actually cover the cost of instruction, so that the fees should be 
either substantially increased or eliminated. Studies have shown that the pay- 
ment oz fees has little bearing on class attendance. 

The survey indicated that the large majority of cities charge no registration 
or tuition fees, but that they do provide for such miscellaneous fees as class 
material and student body dues. The present trend is definitely away from 
tuition and registration fees, with no change in miscellaneous fees. 


REcoMMENDaTIONS. 1. Leaders in adult education in California and 
throughout the nation should continue critical analyses of the purposes and objec- 
tives oz public adult education so that there may be a clearer understanding of, 
and agreement in, the common needs and problems of this important phase of 
public education. 

2. A thorough study on a state-wide basis should be made of the teaching 
credentials being used in the field of adult education, with the possibility of pro- 
viding a more general and inclusive type of adult credential based on special 
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professional training in this field for regular permanent teachers and with many 
limited credentials available for téachers in special subjects. 


3. Teacher-training institutions and leaders in adult education should 
co-operate in the development of more carefully planned training courses in the 
field of adult education. These courses should be set up to meet the needs of 
both longer term pre-service training and shorter term in-service training 
programs. - 

4, State and local leaders in adult education should give considerable time 
and thought to the development of more in-service training for the present corps 
of adult education teachers. 


5. In the assignment of teachers to adult education classes, the present tend- 
ency to disregard personal characteristics should be encouraged. The use of 
men and women, married and single, as they can best meet the needs of particular 
classes should be continued. Emphasis, however, should be given to the recruit- 
ing of new candidates somewhat younger than the present staff. 


6. There should be more careful study given to the selection of adult teach- 
ing personnel. The best source for new candidates should probably be twofold. 
For regular academic and long-term appointments, most good teachers can be 
found among the candidates for day school positions. For the many special short- 
term classes, there should be made available a comprehensive list of specialists in 
various fields subject to call on demand. l 


7. More attention should be given the problem of guaranteed annual remu- 
neration for teachers of adult education. The present overwhelming tendency to 
pay teachers on the basis of hourly instruction should be revised to provide for 
more teachers with a guaranteed annual salary. With careful planning, it should 
be possible to place a central corps of regular teachers on an annual salary basis 
similar to that for teachers in other departments of public education and still 
keep the program flexible to meet changing conditions and demands, with an 
‘auxiliary staff of special teachers paid on the basis of hourly instruction. 

8. The teaching load for regular teachers should be increased to at least 
fifteen hours per week, or half time, which will usually provide a minimum basis 
_ for an acceptable annual salary. Assignments for less than this amount should 
be limited as far as possible to candidates with some other form of employment 
so that they may be able to live comfortably without unnecessary worry and 
financial maneuvering. 

9. As a means of providing necessary security for adult teaching personnel, 
it is suggested that contracts for at least one-half time be given to as mary regular 
teachers as possible. Such contracts should be on the same basis as those issued to 
teachers in other public school departments, with privileges of securing tenure 
after satisfactory probationary service. The contracts should also provide for 
pay during holidays, for regular leaves of absence, and for full retirement 
privileges. 

10. The budget for adult education activities should be based on a careful 
study of current needs in keeping with the effectiveness of the program to meet 
the opportunities for service in the local community. The adult education pro- 
gram should not be limited to traditional elementary and secondary school sub- 
jects, nor should it be loaded with fads and fancies of small, selfish pressure 
groups. Rather there should be provided a continuous survey of actual needs 
and opportunities in the community, which should be met as adequately as pos- 
sible by an efficient but economical budget. ; \ 
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11. In keeping with the trend throughout the state, all registration and 
tuition fees for adult education classes should be eliminated. Fees for class mate- 
tials where an unusual amount of material is consumed seem justified and should 
be continued along with other similar miscellaneous fees. 


12. On account of the rapid growth in the adult education program, and 
becaus2 of many unusual problems pertinent thereto, there is indicated a need 
for an active program of public relations. First of all, the staff members of the 
adult and day school departments should be brought closer together for a mutual 
understanding of their problems. Second, there is need for a clearer conception 
on the part of the general public of the real services rendered"by adult education 
and the opportunities to increase thereby the level of social living. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAJOR EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM* 


BUEL F. ENYEART 


This study is a brief history of the evolution or development of the objec- 
tives of the secondary curriculum of the United States, and it deals with educa- 
tional values only as related to the objectives and functions of the various 
subjects and epochs in secondary education. There has been much controversy 
over objectives, educational values, and educational functions; and as a result, 

‘there has been much confusion concerning the curriculum of the secondary 
schools. By establishing a category of major educational objectives covering 
the four historical epochs in secondary education in the United States, it has 
been possible to draw some conclusions and make some generalizations which 
might well be used as a basis for curriculum construction today, and consequently 
avoid much controversy and confusion over subject matter, method, and 
objectives. 

Educational change has taken place because of evolving thought as to the 
value, function, and aim of subjects, activities, and methods. Educational values 
have been basic considerations in determining the functions and objectives of 
education. While there are some recent classifications of educational values, and 
although ancient writers dealt with the concept, no satisfactory analysis of the 
importance of educational values in their relation to objectives has been made. 
Dr. Bagley’s tabulation of educational values has been used as a basis for setting 
up a historical category of major educational objectives with especial reference 
to secondary education. The four major divisions of the classification are (1) 
utilitarian, (2) preparatory, (3) conventional, (4) social. The arrangement has 
been found to be practical for the grouping of educational objectives of both the 
past and the present. 

The Latin Grammar School was the earliest educational institution in the 
United States; and, while its chief aim was to prepare for college, its purpose ` 
was motivated by a deep religious zeal based on the preparatory and disciplinary 
concepts of education, and its remote aim was preparation for the ministry. The 
best preparation for the ministry, it was believed, was reading the Bible from 
the original Latin and Greek, and the curriculum of the schools was made up 
almost exclusively of these dead languages. From the beginning the schools 
failed to provide a program of studies that met the needs of pioneer society and, 
in this sense, they had little utilitarian or social value. The desire to keep learn- 
ing alive in the New World, faulty as it may have been, indicates that the early 
colonists prized learning for its own sake, and this value, although conventional, 
has been of tremendous importance to education. Education, without regard to 
objectives, has been and is prized by the American people for its own sake. The 
changes in the aims of education in colonial America grew out of the inadequacy 
of the conventional and preparatory nature of the Latin Grammar School cur- 
riculum and the School’s failure to adjust to the utilitarian needs of the pioneer 
society. 

The Latin Grammar School, however, actually did what its aim demanded. 





i *Dissertation prepared under the direction of the Committee on Studies, consisting of 
Professors Merritt M. Thompson (Chairman), Theodore H.-E. Chen, Claude C. Crawford, 
Osman R. Hull, and Louis P. Thorpe. 
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It prepared students for college, and in this sense it functioned as was. expected. 
The major objective of the Latin Grammar School was preparatory in a very 
limited sense. The schools did not function in such a way as to meet the practical 
and social needs of colonial society. Furthermore, it cannot be argued that these 
schools were socializing institutions to any important degree. According to pres- 
ent-day theory and modern concepts of objectives, they were more ‘ornamental 
than useful. The best that can be said of their objectives is that they were 
almost entirely of a preparatory nature. 

Tke founders of the American Academy, the second type of school in 
America, were imbued with a spirit which attempted to consider the needs of 
American society and democracy. Such leaders as Benjamin Franklin and 
Samuel Phillips pioneered in a movement encouraged by practical considerations 
or utilitarian objectives. Knowledge was important only if it was useful and 
could be applied to meet some life need. These needs were immediate, practical, 
and utilitarian. They were valued as such, but were never realized in the func- 
tioning of the system of education which became prevalent in the Academy. 
‘Subjects were added by the score, and curriculum making came to be associated 
with systematized disciplinary knowledge and textbook writing. While the Acad- 
emy was founded as a, practical school, its chief aim and value were dominated 
by the preparatory traditions of the Latin Grammar School and by the colleges. 
The influence of the disciplinary methods of the Latin Grammar School was also 
felt from the beginning. Great importance was attached to religion, and many 
of the academies were controlled by religious bodies. They were endowed, 
tuition-charging institutions. They had no definite educational philoséphy but 
were attributable to the sense-realist movement and the work of Bazon and 
Comenius. Many of the subjects which came into the curriculum could be justi- 
fied only on the basis of disciplinary or conventional values and not on the basis 
of the practical values for which they were originally introduced. There was no 
social-civic objective in the educational philosophy of the time; and therefore the 
social aims were not important, although they were evident. 


Educational objectives developed historically because of the needs of society 
and tended to become conventional, disciplinary, and preparatory. The Latin 
Gramraar School was originally a practical school, but by' colonial times in Amer- 
ica it had become preparatory to the fullest extent. The Academy grew up as a 
protes: to: preparatory objectives, and its founders tried to make it utilitarian, 
but it never succeeded in freeing itself from the traditions of the Latin Grammar 
School. Although the practical objectives of its founders, Franklin and Phillips, 
were never realized, important steps toward utilitarian objectives were taken, 
and the Academy has been credited with being a school motivated by utilitarian 
objectives. ` 

The early American high school, the third development, came in response to 
a popular demand for free schools as opposed to the tuition-charging Academy, 
and not because of any widespread change in the concept of what constituted 
educational objectives. As in the Academy movement, there were two distinct 
concepts of educational objectives, preparatory and utilitarian, with the prepara- 
tory cbjectives dominating. The influence of the utilitarian concept of objec- 
tives may be noted in the adding of subjects upon demand. The two objectives, 
utilitarian and preparatory, merged into a disciplinary function. The early com- 
mittees of national educational societies, particularly the Committee of Ten, 
helpec to perpetuate the tradition of preparatory objectives and formal discipline, 
and started the movement which has gradually resulted in an educational pro- 
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gram based on clear educational objectives. An additional ‘respectability was 
claimed for American secondary education based on the concept of cultural or 
conventional objectives. 

Perhaps the only additional thought which should be included here is that 
each new subject of the curriculum had its proponents and opponents. No one 
subject satisfactorily maintained its place in the curriculum based on any single 
objective, and Spencer’s question, “What knowledge is of most worth?” remained 
unanswered. The theory of equivalents really never became accepted. Undoubt- 
edly, it was based on the generally accepted theory of mental discipline. New 
and practical subjects had to fight their way into the curriculum over traditional 
and entrenched subjects as well as against the opposition of teachers who were 
fighting for their livelihood. However, many subjects in the modern high school 
program are justified on the basis of the old objectives alone or on the basis of 
those objectives which have been claimed for them throughout most of their his- 
tory. Throughout the early high school history, more basic, modern, and con- 
temporary objectives were established as the criteria for curriculum making. 


As has been pointed out, there has been no complete history of educational 
objectives in connection with the secondary or elementary schools in this country. 
But educational objectives evolved gradually out of many concepts of educational 
values. This evolution has not’ taken place without a great. many controversies 
over the importance of educational subjects. Latin and classical education have 
disputed every inch of the way with every other subject. While many subjects 
began to find their way into the curriculum during the early days of the Academy, 
Latin did not begin to give way noticeably until 1868, when there was an appre- 
ciable demand for more time for other subjects. 

The great impetus to change came about 1893 through individual effort and 
the work of the Committee of Ten. When the accepted subjects were consid- 
ered primarily for their value in preparation for college, they stood their ground 
well. However, when for this particular objective they were attacked because of 
impracticability, they lost ground. For many years the old subjects were defended 
as the only kind of education that would give the individual power. It took many 
years of constant agitation on the part of those who claimed that the traditional 
subjects had no particularly practical values before any major change took place. 
Disciplinary values alone were considered sufficient to justify any subject. The 
practical subject supporters also believed in the disciplinary value of the subjects, 
` and they could not answer arguments except by trying to make practical subjects 
also disciplinary. 

The constant demands of the practical subjects for a more important place 
in the curriculum gradually lessened the amount of time given to such entrenched 
courses as Latin. Places had to be made for science, literature, history, and other 
classical courses. It was believed that the practical subjects could be made dis- 
ciplinary, but until such time came, Latin must be relied upon to give the indi- 
vidual power and discipline. 

As the practical subjects became better organized and therefore more aca- 
demically respectable, Latin again began to lose its importance as a disciplinary 
value; and the assertion was made that, like the Bible, it must be studied for its 
own sake. Latin, however, was believed to be the study for acquiring power in 
handling other subjects. Other studies might have some disciplinary value, but it 
was claimed that the practical and classical must work together. Being too mate- 
rialistic and practical was dangerous to sound education. 

The evolution of the early American high school designates the third stage 
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of the development of the secondary curriculum—a development based on the 
concept of formal discipline and upon preparatory and cultural objectives, a 
development which scarcely touched the utilitarian objective, a development 
which vaguely ‘approached, if at all, the modern concept of social objectives. 

The new secondary school cuzriculum gradually evolved from the early 
American high school, and by 1935 the vital relationship of social values to the 
concept of education was clearly indicated. 

More significantly, the publication of the Department of Superintendence for 
1936 dealt with the social studies curriculum and made available for the first time 
examples of high school curricula based on the principles of social values first 
emphasized in 1927. The examples given included two noteworthy ones—Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and the state of Virginia. These two were pointed out spe- 
cifically because they most nearly approached thé concept of completely integrated 
socialized curricula. In the completely integrated curriculum, there would pre- 
sumably be no subjects as such. Pupils would engage in varied activities through 
which they could reach the objectives for which the school was set up. 

Mauch more significance may be attached to the social studies curriculum 
when cne considers it with the concept of integration. The importance attached 
to social values in connection with the concept of integration looks toward the 
minimizaticn of the importance of all other subjects. It appears, therefore, not 
only that the concept of social objectives has become the predominant one, but 
that al: other concepts are about to be embraced by it. But it must be borne in 
mind that, generally speaking, such curricula are scarce, for an examination of 
actual practice does not indicate any immediate prospect that the social studies, 
based on social objectives and integration, will attain the most dominant place in 
the high school curriculum. l 

A recent study by J. Wayne Wrightstone attempted to appraise trends of 
education for social efficiency. For this appraisal he selected the Thirty Schools’ 
“Eight Year Experiment,” sponsored by the Progressive Education Association’s 
Commission on the Relations of Secondary School and College. From this study, 
which is really a survey of progressive practices, one is compelled to believe that 
practice has been lagging far behind theory. Wrightstone concluded that, further 
experiments should be conducted ‘if the high schools were to build the curriculum 
upon z unified social and educatior.al philosophy. 


The Eight Year Experiment is based on the principle of adapting education 
to the’ needs of youth; that is, organizing a curriculum content appropriate to a 
democratic society. It has been found that upon a basis of grades in college the 
students from the Thirty Schools compare favorably with students of equal 
ability and similar background from other schools. 


The modern high school as distinguished from the traditional high school is 
an institution giving more and more attention to social objectives in order that the 
individual may function efficiently in an integrated society. The theories of 
social value are not new because the modern high school curriculum can be traced 
to the philosophy of Pestalozzi and more recently to Herbart and the Herbartian 
Society. Since the beginning of the work of the national committees of the 
various educational societies, very definite principles of curriculum building based 
on social values have become accepted. Curriculum changes have not kept pace, 
and today there are only a few experimental schools with significant develop- 
ments. Appraisals and evaluations of the new developments are favorable, how- 
ever, since the modern high school appears to be one which is increasingly moti- 
vated by social objectives. 
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From the foregoing it can be seen that the major educational objectives of 
the secondary schools of the United States have evolved from historic practices 
which have been valued at given times. It has been found that all major objec- 
tives can be attributed to a historical epoch, and that each epoch has added new ` 
implications to the analysis and interpretations of the earlier objectives. While 
the objectives of the early secondary schools were never clearly defined, their 
objectives have been discoverable and definable. With each new development in 
the secondary curriculum, greater rather than less significance has been attached 
to the old objectives. 

The historical category which appears in the concluding chapter is illustra- 
tive of the evolution of educational objectives. It is intended to be suggestive and 
to show the continuous importance of each major objective in the later epoch and 
with a new interpretation. ` 

" With the entire overview of the development and significance of all major 
educational objectives, it has been possible to draw some conclusions as to cur- 
riculum making today. The most important conclusion is that all major educa- 
tional objectives should be interpreted in the light of social objectives and 
integration. l 

Finally, an example of modern curriculum development is presented, which 
most nearly approaches the implications of the entire study. f 


For many years there has been confusion in the minds of curriculum makers 
as to conflicting and overlapping objectives. It has seemed impossible to make 
any progress in the direction of progressive education without sacrificing too 
much of that which has been held valuable. In the light of this study of the 
evolution of educational objectives, however, it appears that a modern program 
can be justifiably built which will keep a sound perspective with especial refer- 
ence to the preparatory, utilitarian, conventional, and social objectives. Each of 
these objectives, as it has evolved with its various concepts’ of value, has had an 
important influence on the development of the secondary curriculum. Most of 
the confusion today regarding the soundness of modern education has been 
caused by the enthusiasm for new points of view without a careful and critical 
analysis of the old. Each epoch in the light of historical perspective has con- 
tributed a major objective which has not detracted from that of its’ predecessor. 
Each epoch and each evolving major objective has added to the understanding 
of that which preceded it, and has given new significance to the old. Preparatory, 
utilitarian, and conventional objectives have acquired an entirely new meaning 
and have much greater significance when interpreted in the light of social 
objectives. 
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THE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH OF TEACHERS WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LOS ANGELES* 


ARTHUR GOULD 


It :s a matter of rather common observation among those in the educational 
profession that teachers have at times serious problems of health and of person- 
ality adjustment. These problems in turn create problems in the administration 
of the schools which present serious difficulties. It is the purpose of the present 
study to bring out with some exactness the nature and seriousness of these 
problems and to suggest some directions in which to move to improve the situation. 


This study raises numerous questions not all of which could be answered or 
even investigated within the limits of this one research. What efforts do boards 
of education make to secure as teachers those with good physical health? What 
measures are taken to conserve and promote the health of the professional per- 
sonnel? What consideration is given to select those who have and who probably 
will retain a well-balanced personality? Are the conditions of educational work 
such that they tend to break down physical or mental health or both? Do boards 
of education take active measures to maintain and promote the health of teachers, 
or is indifference the general rule? Do teachers die at earlier ages than the usual 
run of the population? Are there causes of illness of teachers that are particu- 
larly serious in this group as compared with the general population? What prob- 
lems are created by the absence of teachers? What sorts of personality problems 
do teachers present? Do uncertain tenure, low salaries, serious financial burdens, 
undesi-able administrative procedures, and abnormal social restrictions create 
conditions that make for personality maladjustment? What can be done by 
administrators so that, for the sake of the children in the schools, working condi- 
tions for teachers can be improved ? i 


Tais study first involved a review of previous writings and research in the 
whole field of the health of teachers, both physical and mental. A study was 
made of the absence of teachers in Los Angeles during the year 1934-1935. This 
was compared with a similar study made in the Oakland schools for the same year. 


An investigation was made of the ages at death and causes of death of two 
hundred Los Angeles teachers who died while in service between May 10, 1932, 
and February 25, 1937, the source of information being the death certificates. 
Each case was compared with that in the next following one of the adult of the 
same sex to give a comparison group. These data were analyzed by making a 
distribution of the ages at death in five-year age groups. The study was then 
extended to include the ages at death of 2,300 more teachers, both active and 
retired, from San Diego, Alameda, Berkeley, Oakland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. Corresponding data were also used for 2,300 nonteachers. All data 
were also distributed by percentages. e 

In an effort to discover whether there are causes of death that particularly’ 
affect teachers, the causes of death were distributed by percentages and com- 
pared with the percentages of death by causes in the general population as shown 
in the World Almanac. 
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A number of cases of teachers with personality maladjustments were reported 
to show the seriousness of this problem. These are brief case histories. Exam- 
ples are also given of administrative attitudes and practices that seem to be likely 
to cause personality problems in teachers. 

The possible effect of the regulations and policies of a school system is sug- 
gested by citing some such policies. The results of uncertain tenure, low salaries, 
and heavy financial burdens are considered in the light of.a few of the many 
facts that might be brought out in these areas. 

Details of the Los Angeles School System of health examination of appli- , 
cants for teaching positions are given to show the prime emphasis on physical 
health, leaving much to be desired in the matter of mental health. The functions 
of the Health Service Section with reference to teachers after induction into the 
schools are described and discussed. 

It was thought advisable to find out something of the observation and judg- 
ments of administrators in regard to teachers who were considered maladjusted. 
Three hundred questionnaires were sent to experienced school administrators, 
asking for their descriptions of the teachers and their problems. Returns were 
received in 133 of the forms sent out. Results from these were tabulated and 
analyzed to discover possible generalizations. . 

In the belief that an administrator can find ways of improving working con- 
ditions for teachers so that tensions ‘may be relieved, several such plans, more or 
less definite, were studied. One such was selected from University High School, 
Los Angeles, as an example of constructive procedure. 


Conciusions. Relation of personality problems to administration. 1. Asa 
whole, recognition of the seriousness of the ill health and personality maladjust-: 
ment of teachers has been very recent. Moreover, practically nothing has been 
done about those matters, especially in the way of preventing the training and 
hiring of the mentally maladjusted or by way of assumption of administrative 
responsibility for improving working conditions to the end that teacher illness 
may be prevented, teacher health may be conserved and improved, and teacher 
personality problems may be lessened. 

2. Administrative recognition of these problems and assumption of respon- 
sibility in connection therewith can improve the situation. 


Teacher absence. 1. The amount of absence among teachers in Los An- 
geles and Oakland increases notably after the beginning to the end of the school 
year, reaching a maximum in January. Evidently conditions in the teaching 
occupation constitute some of the factors that operate cumulatively to this end. 

2. Percentage of absence is much greater in the elementary schools than in 
the secondary schools, 36.7 per cent against 27.7 per cent in Los Angeles, and in 
the ratio of two to one in Oakland. 

3. There is much more absence among teachers of atypical children than 
among teachers of typical children in the ratio of three.to two. This difference is 
probably due, in part at least, to the greater demands of the work in the rooms 
for the atypical children. 


Ages at which teachers die. 1. Teachers in service die much younger than 
other adults from the general walks of life, the difference between the medians 
for two hundred cases being 14.6 years. 

2. Teachers as a group, including those who have retired and those who are 
active, live slightly longer than an unselected group of nonteacher adults, the 
difference between the medians being 0.83 years. 
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3. This difference was especially notable in the case of a large group of 
teachers studied in San Diego County, where the difference was 5.67 years in 
favor of the teachers. 


Causes of death of teachers. 1. A much higher percentage of active teachers 
died from diseases of the digestive system, 24 per cent against 14 per cent, and 
from cancer, 23 per cent against 16 per cent, than did adults from the general 
walks of life. 

2. Nine out of two hundred active teachers committed suicide as against 
six out of two hundred nonteachers. 

3. The death rate from heart diseases for teachers is 50 per cent greater 
than for the general population of the United States.. The same is true for cancer. 

4. No evidence was found to indicate that tuberculosis is more common as 
cause of death among teachers than it is among nonteachers. 

5. Diseases pertaining to the digestive system are very common among 
teachers. This situation is quite possibly the result of the nervous tensions under 
which teachers work. There is a close relationship between these two conditions. 


Personality maladjustments among teachers. 1. Teachers with personality 
maladjustments constitute a serious problem in the schools. 

2. Pupils and parents together called the difficulty of the teachers tc atten- 
tion more often than principals. Evidently principals are not very alert to the 
symptoms of these difficulties. 

3. Teachers who become maladjusted are the sort who engage in little social 
activity. 

4, Teachers who become maladjusted are the sort who engage in practically 
no sporzs activity. 

5. Teachers with personality problems have not a normal understanding of 
their relations to their fellows. This was true of 60.5 per cent of those reported. 

6. Ninety-eight out of 128, or 76.5 per cent, reported as having personality 
problems were considered normal teachers. 

7. Forty-nine out of 130, or 37.7 per cent, of those reported upon had poor 
class discipline. i 


One must conclude that responsibility for improving the present very unsatis- 
factory conditions thus far shown rests upon a very broad base and that many 
agencies must participate in effecting improvement. In the first place, the public 
as a whole must understand the importance of having teachers who are well, 
physically and mentally. Parents and taxpayers must realize that it is desirable 
to select as teachers those who are fine persons in all respects. This procedure 
demands more time, care, and money than is now expended in this direction. 
Then, having made careful selection, it requires time, money, and friendliness to 
make working conditions conducive to the maintenance and growth cf those 
physical and personal qualities that are so important in the certificated personnel 
of all ranks. It will cost money to provide adequate buildings, equipment, and 
supplies, to pay decent salaries, to provide for retirement, and to furnish enough 
teachers so that classes need not be excessive in size. There is needed a better 
understanding of the co-operative nature of the education of children to the end 
that parents and teachers will work together to bring about desirable child growth. 

Responsibility must also be felt by legislators who, in large measure, control 
the legal and financial foundations of education. A legislature that will pass an 
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over-all tax limit bill with a limit as low as those provided in recent legislation in 
Nebraska and Ohio sets the scene for infinite harm to education by degrading 
educators as not worthy of a decent wage. 

More specific responsibility rests with teacher-training institutions in refer- 
ence to the selection of those who are to receive training for the profession. Once 
selected for training, the prospective teacher moves forward with regularity to 
the end of the course. When this has been accomplished, every effort must be 
made to place the graduate. In all this long process of training and placement 
the most important point is the initial selection. From current discussions about 
selection one gathers that the most commonly used basis of selection is found in 
the class grades given in the course of the undergraduate work. Apparently, no 
satisfactory data can be gathered concerning the probable future emotional sta- 
bility of the student. Possibly the process of securing this information is too 
difficult and expensive. 

Within the framework of present laws and prevailing working conditions 
there yet remains much that can be done. In the first place, since most adminis- 
trators received their training before the date of recent studies of personality,’ 
these same administrators take serious study of this field as a matter of impor- 
tance for their work. This requires determination and serious work. : 

The next step is for them to recognize that there is a definite relationship 
between administration and teacher health, both physical and mental. Improve- 
ment in each situation demands careful stude of that situation in light of what is 
known today about personality adjustment and development. Few situations, if 

_any, offer no opportunity to make working conditions better. If encouraged to 
make free expression, teachers can help discover and correct these. Details of 
administration can be changed, program plans can be altered, and physical con- 
ditions improved. Administrators can examine, analyze, and modify their own. 
methods and attitudes ; and thus teachers can come to have a feeling of their own 
worth and dignity. 

It must be concluded, then, that, while much that could be done to improve 
the situation is difficult to achieve because the remedies lie with those who are 
unable to understand the needs or who have other interests, there is much that 
can be done by the alert and intelligent administrator working co-operatively with 
his staff. Teaching should be an interesting and satisfying experience. It must 
be so if the school is to be a place where children have happy experiences 
designed to develop personalities adequate to meet the needs of tomorrow’s world. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE GENERAL COLLEGE* 


HarorD E. KEEN 


A recent trend in higher education has been toward the clearer definition of 
the problem of the first two years of the liberal arts college. The general college 
is the most recent manifestion of this trend. It is “general” in two respects. 
First, it attempts to help all who enter, rather than to sift out the intellectually 
superior. Second, it is frankly concerned with education for realistic responsi- 
bilities that lie outside the student’s vocational fields, yet it does not neglect the 
guidance which directs vocational. effort into the right channels. This study is 
concerned with the influence that the “general college movement” has had upon 
the various aspects of the course in English composition. 


It was the purpose of the study (1) to discover the present status and trends 
of lower division college composition courses and (2) to show how closely these 
practices accord with the theories which brought the general college into existence. 


The analysis and interpretation related to (1) the aims of the course, (2) 
the curriculum organization of composition offerings, (3) the course content, 
(4) methods of appraisal. Subordinate problems related to the interpretation of 
the influences upon general college practices of the concepts resulting from scien- 
tific effort and philosophical thought in the sociological and psychological fields. 
Tt was assumed that the work of science and philosophy in education has placed 
at the disposal of the educator a source from which it is possible to synthesize a ` 
body of concepts that will serve as a measure of the quality of each of the aspects 
of the course in freshman composition. From this source it was assumed that 
concepts to serve as bases for the general education movement also could be 
formulated. i 


From an analysis of the literature dealing with experimental findings and 
their interpretation, the concepts underlying the reorganization of the lower 
division college and changed attitudes toward the various aspects of the course in 
freshman composition were ascertained. The second phase of the stud has to 
do with the practice of freshman composition in typical lower division colleges 
of both the “general” and the “traditional” type. In addition to these institu- 
tions, a number of high schools undertaking “experimental. procedures” -were 
included in the investigation. One hundred sixty-five colleges and thirty-one high 
schools were contacted. Bulletins were secured from one hundred thirty-three 
colleges; ninety-one responded to the questionnaire; other communications were 
received from seventeen not responding to the questionnaire; and fifteen colleges 
including both “general” and “traditional” types were visited. Approximately 
twice as many liberal arts colleges and universities as teachers’ colleges were 
approached; approximately twice zs many teachers’ colleges as junior colleges 
were epproached. The number oz high schools contacted was approximately 
equal to the number of junior colleges. 


The following aspects of the freshman composition program were studied: 
aims of the course, curriculum organization, course content, methods of instruc- 
tion, and methods of appraisal. A number of specific approaches were used in 
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this study. The first step, following the analysis of the literature relevant to the 
study, was an analysis of the content of the bulletins secured from the colleges 
under consideration. A questionnaire was then sent to each of the colleges and 
high schools, and the data thus secured were analyzed and interpreted. Syllabi 
and textbooks used by these institutions were investigated. Correspondence was 
carried on with many of them in an effort to clear up various points. Finally, 
a number of the colleges were visited for the purpose of supplementing their 
reports, obtaining firsthand information relative to their programs, and observing 
their practices. 


SuMMaRY op Finpincs. 1. The problem of language composition. Lan- 
guage is an aspect of behavior and as such takes on increasing importance as its 
place in the process of interacting of individual and environment becomes clearly 
understood. Written language enables a type of experimentation not possible 
when spoken language only is used. But language which is neither written nor 
spoken may be used. It is then termed thought—rapid, indirect experimentation 
made possible through the use of language symbols. Language composition is no 
more or less than organic interacting in an environment medium. The environ- - 
ment is patterned to a purpose. The individual is changed as the result of emerg- 
ing concepts relative to this purpose. Language has made possible. the entire 
process. 


The problem of writing language bears entirely upon the problem that domi- 
‘nates the entire educational program—the problem of releasing individual intelli- 
gence so that both the individual and society profit thereby. This problem in rela- 
tion to language has two aspects. On the one hand, the right language tool must 
be chosen for the right purpose; on the other, the right use of this chosen tool 
must be secured. The task of the instructor is to guide the student’s first steps 
in the process so that he follows the best method of language behavior. 


2. The psychology of instruction in English composition. The psychology 
of language shows how closely bound language composition is to every vital: 
human experience. Its relationship to every interacting situation on the human 
level as the skill predominating makes the study of composition’ significantly 
important in the general education program. 


Language is learned in an experience-situation; yet it is also the means of 
enabling such an experience-situation on the human level. The problems of the 
teaching of written language must be set by this fact. (1) Written composition 
must be taught as it is used for a purpose deemed necessary by the student. (2) 
Its principles should be explained at the point of need. (3) The matter to be 
composed by the student should accord closely with'his present degree of com- 
position skill. (4) Instruction and guidance should be simultaneously given in 
all aspects of composition as need for such instruction and guidance arises. 


3. The general college. ‘The general college is an attempt to define the 
problem of the lower division college in terms of the belief that all individuals 
should have diversified experiences in all common experience areas. The basis 
for this belief is a clarified understanding of the nature of the learning process. 
The definition of this process as interacting of individual and environment makes 
every aspect of student behavior of important concern to the educator. The 
interest of the educator must become centered upon this interacting process. It 
is through efficiency in creating environmental patterns to his purposes that the 
student brings about the changes in himself that are termed “learnings.” 
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4. The English composition course. a. Aims of the English composition 
course found in theory. It was found that best general college theory would 
relate aims to the various aspects of the interacting process. (1) Skills necessary 
to investigation of environment were recognized as important. (2) Skills neces- 
sary in organizing environmental aspects to a purpose and (3) skills necessary 
to the expression of thought patterns relative to the environment were recognized 
as important. The aims bear upon adequate functioning in these respects, as the 
skills are applied to subject matter on the level of the students’ interest and ability 
to progress. Objectives relative to all the aspects of usage enabling the major 
aims were also regarded in theory as essential. . 

b. Aims of the English composition course found in practice. (1) In prac- 
tice 11 per cent more of the general colleges than of the traditionally organized 
colleges report aims bearing upon the process of thinking and expressing of 
thought. (2) Thirty-four per cent more general colleges than others agree that 
the skills required should be: applieċ functionally to other courses in the process 
of study. (3) Nineteen per cent more of the general colleges than of the other 
group recognize training in the conventions of usage to be an aim of the course 
on the college level. (4) Reading is the investigational skill receiving greatest 
attention, and it was observed that this skill as it relates to.thought getting had 
become the dominant objective in certain general college programs. 

c. Curriculum organization of the English composition course in theory. 
In curriculum organization (1) individual uniqueness must be observed; (2) the 
method of learning (environmental interacting to a purpose) must be observed; 
and (3) since the environment- can be shaped by the instructor for the purpose of 
guidance, it must be observed and made adequate for the attainment of objectives. 

This would mean in practice that the general college should make every 
effort (1) to individualize instruction through such devices as (a) the English 
laboratory and (b) the individual conference; (2) to- consider only such com- 
position subjects for composing as relate to a student’s needs and interests. 

d. Curriculum organization of English composition courses in practice. 
Findings show: (1) Seven per cent more of the general colleges than of the tra- 
ditional colleges include literature in the materials organized for the course. (2) 
Fourteen per cent more general colleges than others give attention to individual 
. differences. This per cent was determined by tabulating responses to the ques- 
tionnaire and is borne out by the information secured by the other methods of 
procedures. (3) Twenty-three per cent more general colleges than others refuse 
to excuse students from the course. (4) Eight per cent more general colleges 
than others report co-operation with other departments of instruction, marking a 
trend not generally observed in traditionally organized colleges. (5) The Eng- 
lish laboratory is reported in effect in 17 per cent more of the general colleges 
than of the others. 

e. Content of English composition courses in theory. The content of the 
genera. college course was found in theory to be based upon the psychology basic 
to the general college movement. This means that (1) material descriptive of 
the procedures of investigation, of thought, and of expression should he made 
available to the student at every “point of need” during the process of guidance; 
(2) materials relative to the conventional matters of usage resulting in adequate 
investigation, clear thought, and precise expression should be made available in 
like manner; (3) instructors are not to be satisfied to supply content of value 
only to the solution of present student problems but that they realize the necessity 
of supplying content which will enable the growth of interests. 
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7 £. Content of English composition courses in practice. (1) In practice it 
was found, according to questionnaire responses, that 15 per cent fewer of the 
general colleges than of the traditional colleges presented the principles of rhet- 
oric as a part of the course. (2) Thirteen per cent more general colleges than 
traditional colleges report grammar included in the content Of the course. (3) 
Twenty per cent more general colleges than others report that the student is 
allowed to choose his readings as these relate to the theme subject. 


g. Teaching procedures of English composition courses in theory. The best 
methods of teaching composition can be determined only after its nature in rela- 
tion to its function is understood. (1) Language is a normal phase of behavior 
that helps bring the individual a mastery of his environment. (2) His growth in 
language skill comes, as does his growth in knowledge, as the result of his attempts 
to master his environment. 


h. Teaching procedures of English composition courses in: practice. In 
practice, procedures in the general college tend to fall into five groups. (1) The 
first group places all faith in the practice of theme writing. It is believed by the 
instructors in the various colleges following this type of procedure that skill in 
the expressional aspect of the process may be secured if students’ mistakes are 
noted and corrected after the theme exercise has been completed. (2) A second 
type of general college practice takes one other aspect of the composition process 
into consideration. Analytical reading is stressed, and all reading is done to the 
purpose set by the theme assignment. (3) A third type of general college course 
emphasizes, in addition to the written aspect of expression and the reading aspect 
of investigation, the oral aspect of expression: (4) A fourth type devotes atten- 
tion to all the various skills related to both aspects of the composition process. 
(5) A fifth type of procedure makes use of no formal course organization. Com- 
position needs are presumably cared for by instructors in other departments. 

At one extreme emphasis is placed, by the traditional college, upon ‘drill to 
eradicate errors of usage and at the other. extreme upon the literary values of 
the course. 

In reviewing the more detailed average practices within these major classi- 
fications: (1) drill books are found to be used by 19 per cent more of the gen- 
eral colleges than of the other type; (2) the lecture method of instruction is used 
by 21 per cent more of the traditional colleges than of the general colleges; (3) 
the traditional colleges seem more likely to combine methods of instruction; (4) 
the traditional college in a 47-per-cent majority of cases begins instruction by pre- 
senting the general pattern of themes for student consideration; and (5) in a 
32-per-cent majority of cases they read and analyze literary selections as a class 
activity. 

i. Testing procedures of English composition courses in theory. The pur- 
poses for which tests are administered will need to include (1) the discovery of 
whether or not a standard of achievement has been reached and (2) the discovery 
of the initial status-of student ability and achievement. In addition to these two 
purposes, the general college should recognize two other purposes to which tests 
should be put: (1) tests should be used to appraise the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing situation; (2) they should be used to determine changes to be made in this 
teaching situation. 

The nature of tests should be as follows: (I) they should measure what 
they presume to measure; (2) they should do this consistently; (3) instructors 
should base judgment of progress on objective data; and (4) the objectives to be 
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secured by the course should serve as criteria against which to evaluate the ade- 
quacy of the course. : 


j. Testing procedures in practice.. Four types of testing procedures were 
observed in practice in the general colleges. (1) In one, “new-type” tests were 
emphasized. (2) One emphasized a more or less standardized comprehensive 
examination of the means of judging whether or not the course standards had 
been met by the'student. (3) One gave less formal tests in order to determine 
whether the student had met the objectives of the course. (4) One type made 
an effort to determine achievement and also to measure initial needs formally as 
wellias informally. 

No formal effort was made by any of the colleges of the traditional group 
to determine the initial status of the individual student, except, perhaps, as this 
related to skill in elementary English usage. 


Concrusions. 1. The generai college. It may be concluded with respect 
to the zeneral college: (1) that this educational unit is still in the experimental 
stage; (2) that some of the practices undertaken as the result of the urge to 
experiment are not always based upon sound theory and are often far removed 
from the dictates of present psychological fact; (3) that, in spite of the fact that 
best practices are followed by comparatively few colleges, the general college 
movement is being felt throughout the nation; (4) that administrative attention, 
to the movement will result finally in vital course changes; and (5) that the prob- 
lem-solving curriculum will eventually replace other types. 


2. The English composition course. In-general, with respect to every aspect 
of the English composition program, there is greater similarity between the prac- 
tices of general colleges and traditional colleges than there are differences between 
such practices. Many of the colleges reporting a general college organization 
had only suffered a superficial change in administrative setup. No course change 
followed. Many alert departments in colleges undertaking no administrative 
reorganization had modified programs in accord with best theory concerning 
certain aspects of progressive practices. Complete reorganization of program 
was seldom in evidence, even in the general college. 


a. Conclusions respecting aims. Aims stated are seldom observable in 
practice. Because of the method used to secure the objectives stated, the very 
objectives tend to become obscured. The student may come, for example, to 
regard “the theme” as the end rather than as evidence that the end had been 
achieved. Traditional aims, if not lost to sight, are still good ones. Errors in 
“present usage” should be avoided. Errors in “sense” should be avoided. In 
this latter case achievement depends upon skill in (1) observing, listening, and 
reading; (2) relating the exact and conventional symbol (a matter of usage) to 
the ob-ect observed; (3) sensing the relationship of the meanings of these, one 
to another; (4) organizing their meanings to a purpose; and &) expressing this 
meaning clearly through the medium of writing. 


b. Conclusions respecting curriculum organization. (1) Kass compo- 
sition is regarded by many of the general colleges in its true relation to the subject 
matter of experience. (2) Many colleges are coming to recognize that assistance 
is most effectively given at the point of need. (3) Literary materials should bear 
upon a student problem. If literature is studied in the course (as was found to 
be the case in a majority of instances) in order to acquire those values literature 
is presumed to bestow, then the practice is not in actord with best principles. 
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c. Conclusions respecting course content. (1) In the selection of course 
content instructors should be guided, as they are guided in the consideration of 
other aspects of the course, by their knowledge of the part language composition 
plays in the individual’s interacting i in the environmental setting. (2) In practice, 
less formal attention than is perhaps desirable is given to both the expressional 
aspects of composition and the investigational aspects. Statements of principles 
aid rather than obstruct practices. The danger lies in regarding the principle as 
the center of reference for the practice. (3) Principles of composition’ pro- 
cedures’ are being replaced in content by principles of grammar. (4) Permitting 
students to choose readings as these relate to subjects of composition indicates a 
less formal attitude toward required course readings. Yet from the findings it 
may be concluded that few courses supply material content adequate to the stu- 
dents’ needs relative to “theme” or composition problems. This matter may be 
one for the concern of teaching method rather than for content. It is true in 
every case studied that students do have libraries at their disposal. Before the 

_ material of books can become content and function to a purpose, it must become a. 
part of the student’s environment—that is to say, he must become aware of the 
relation of this material to his purposes. 

d. Conclusions respecting teaching procedures. An adequate teaching pro- 
cedure in accord with psychological fact should (1) help the student to define a 
problem in an area of his interest; (2) guide his understanding of all the aspects. 
of the composition process; (3) guide him in his search for materials bearing 


upon the solution of his problem; and (4) guide him so that violations of good ` 


. usage and “sloppy” thinking are avoided while he is engaged in writing his 
composition. ` 
e. Conclusions respecting testing procedures. The general college must 
know the interests, aptitudes, attitudes, and scope of information of the entering 
‘student. (1) The English composition instructor should know these as they 
relate to composition skills. The use of tests to determine these will go far 
“toward making possible his aid in the release of the ability of the student so that 
it may cope with problems not already solved, thereby permitting the continuity 
of experience which enables growth of knowledge and of composition skills. 
(2) The results of such tests, and perhaps all tests, should be interpreted for the 
student so that he is enabled to appraise his own possibilities and achievements. 

The nature of the tests to be used should be of concern to the general college 
composition course. (1) The type of test which best fits a particular purpose 
should be the type used. (a) Composition skills are best evidenced in a com- 
position. (b) Objective evidence regarding the fact, or facts, appraised should 
be the basis for appraisal in every situation. However, since the appraisal is a 
subjective act, the interpretation of the result must be judicious. (2) It is neces- 
sary to strive toward perfecting the instruments used for the purpose of appraisal. 
At best many of these are crude measures. Yet, since appraisal is such an impor- 
tant essential of the educational program, the instruments we have must be used, 
crude as many of them seem to be. 

The weight of tradition is heavy. Without doubt this accounts in part for 
the reluctance of even the general college to revise its freshman composition 
course so that it accords with the best in theory and practice. Lack of under- 
standing of the close relationship of language composition as an essential in the 
method of education also accounts in part for the failure to solve the problem of 
English composition. The fact that widespread interest in the problem exists is. 
encouraging. This interest opens the way for the forces directing the general. 
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college movement to bring about the changes in the course in English language 
composition so that, in time to come, language composition will function ade- 
quately in its relation to the whole of the general college program. 
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‘SURVEY COURSES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE: THEIR STATUS, 
TRENDS, AND EVALUATION* 


Donan Reap WATSON 


-The extensive development of survey courses in physical science indicates a 
need for an analysis of this curriculum change and an evaluation of course objec- 
tives and practices. The purpose of this research is to determine the present 
status of survey courses in physical science in high schools and colleges, trends 
in their development, and what evaluation may be made of such courses in terms 
of a philosophy of general education. 

The investigation was based upon (1) the examination of 1,239 college cata- 
logues, (2) post card inquiries returned by 328 California high schools and 250 
such schools outside the state, (3) the analysis of 226 check lists returned by 129 
colleges and 97 high schools offering such courses, and (4) visitations of courses 
in 53 high schools and 12 colleges in California and Arizona. 


1. The investigation of 1,239 college catalogues showed the listing of 263 
courses in survey of physical science, 101 courses in survey of natural science,, 
and 23 courses in semisurvey of physical science. 

2. At least 116 of 406 high schools in California offer a survey course in 
physical science on a level above the ninth grade. 

3. Cities of the United States of over 25,000 population offer such a survey 
course in at least one high school in about 22 per cent of the 250 cases replying to 
the inquiry. 

4. The earliest introduction of survey of physical science courses was in 
teachers’ colleges, while recent id has been most rapid in high schools and 
junior colleges. 

5. From these data it may be estimated that about 20,000 students are 
enrolled in survey courses in physical science in colleges and 100,000 are so 
enrolled in high schools in the United States. 

6. Coeducational colleges offer these survey courses more frequently than 
do colleges for the separate sexes. 

7. Most of the high school physical science survey courses are in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade, while college courses tend to concentrate in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years. 

8. Colleges are about equally divided in favoring courses organized in terms 
of the principal divisions of physical science and in terms of fundamental gen- - 
eralizations. High schools usually favor organization in terms of environmental 
problems. 

9. Junior colleges approach nearer to the liberal arts colleges in the objec- 
tives and organization of their survey courses than they do to the high schools. 

10. Teachers of the survey course in all types of schools average over ten 
years of total teaching experience but less than five years of experience in survey 
work. : . 





*Dissertation prepared under the direction of the Committee on Studies, consisting of 
Professors D. Welty Lefever (Chairman), Claude C. Crawford, Irving R. Melbo, Merritt M. 
Thompson, and Frederick J. Weersing. 
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11. Students in the survey course in colleges were judged to be at least aver- 
age in mental ability. In 75. per cent of the high schools visited, the course 
enrollees were judged to be below the school average in mental ability. 


12. The greatest difficulties yet to be overcome in these courses, according 
to teacher opinion, are lack of adequate textbooks and lack of supplementary 
materials. 


The data of the study show that (1) such survey courses in physical science 
are a permanent part of the curriculum of both high schools and colleges, (2) they 
are still increasing in number, (3) California high schools are leading the schools 
of other states in the introduction of such courses, (4) classroom teachers have 
been the primary source of impetus for their introduction, (5) the course objec- 
tives and practices agree fairly well with theories of general education, although 
the high schools show a better agreement than do the colleges, (6) suitable mate- 
rials are either lacking or inadequate in many cases, (7) much work yet needs 
to be done in the unifying of objectives, development of materials and perfection 
of evaluative devices. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF STATE 
PROGRAMS OF CURRICULUM ,REVISION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


Orton Davip Wray S ` 

The importance of the curriculum as a basic determinant in the program of 
secondary education is widely accepted. The need for curriculum revision is 
not a newly discovered idea and has grown more complicated with the expanded 
program of modern secondary education. The attempt to make American sec- 
ondary education universal has resulted in unparalleled growth and also in more 
complex and diversified curriculum problems. Solutions for many of these prob- 
lems are as yet undiscovered and undeveloped. There is, however, much work in .- 
progress in the various states. 

It was the purpose of the present study (1) to determine the extent to which 
revision of the secondary curriculum is a real contemporary problem; (2) to 
derive some of the criteria of secondaty education; (3) to derive some of the 
criteria of curriculum construction; (4) to analyze the general organization of 
state programs of secondary curriculum revision; (5) to analyze the adminis- 
trative operation of state programs of secondary curriculum revision; (6) to 
scrutinize the organization of courses and content of state secondary curricula; 
(7) to determine the application, of some of the criteria of secondary education 
and of curriculum construction in state programs of secondary curriculum 
revision; and (8) to present some suggestions and recommendations which might 
be adaptable to the needs of states in the production of secondary curricula, 

This study is based on an analysis of the organization and administration of 
secondary curriculum revision of every state which had in actual operation, 
before the school year 1938-1939, a state program of revision that included all 
public secondary education. The study excludes local and city programs of gec- 
ondary curriculum revision. 

Two sources of information were used in the development of this study: (1) 
the writings of educational authorities and laymen and (2) the printed cur- 
riculum materials.in bulletins and reports of states which operate a state program 
of curriculum revision. : 

For the purpose of determining the significance of curriculum revision as a 
contemporary problem, attitudes toward the program of secondary education, 
were obtained through a detailed examination of many writings of laymen, some 
of whom took the point of view of parents and others the point of view of the 
general public. These groups were distinctly different in their points of view. 

Criteria of education were derived from a critical analysis of the writings of 
many authorities in the field of education. These criteria were taken from the 
lists formulated by three groups of authoritative writers: (1) early twentieth- 
century writers, (2) later writers, and (3) more recent writers. 

Criteria of curriculum construction were also derived from a critical analysis 
of proposals of recent authorities in the field of education.’ The terminology of 
the different writers has been used with as few changes as practicable. 





*Dissertation prepared inner the direction of the Committee on Studies, consisting of 
Professors Frederick J. Weersing (Chairman), Merritt M. Thompson, Osman R. Hull, D. 
Welty Lefever, and Irving R. Melbo. 
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The organization and administration of state programs of secondary cur- 
riculum revision were determined through a detailed study and critical analysis 
of the curriculum, materials printed in bulletins and reports of the ten states of 
the Union which operated -state programs of secondary curriculum revision 
before the school year 1938-1939. The states are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
All these, except Kansas, are located in the southern part of the United States 
and have a dual white-and-Negro public school system. 

It was necessary to collect and translate the information regarding state pro- 
grams of secondary curriculum revision inta a form that is susceptible of study 
and aralysis. To facilitate this, a check list was made which provided means of 
tabulating the relevant information necessary for accomplishing the purposes of" 
the study. The check list was developed from a series of questions derived from 
educational literature regarding curriculum revision. The information was tabu- 
lated under five classifications which constitute the titles of the chapters of the 
study relating to the practices in state programs of secondary curriculum revision. 

` This investigation is presented in three parts. Part One, the Introduction, 
‘consisis of Chapters I and II. The first chapter presents and defines the prob- 
lem and explains the methods of procedure. The second chapter presents some 
attitudes toward secondary eduéation and the derivation of some of the criteria 
of education and of curriculum construction. Part Two, Practices'in State Pro- 
grams of Secondary Curriculum Revision, consists of five chapters based upon 
the information gleaned from state curriculum materials through detailed reading. 
Part Three presents the Utilization of the Criteria of Education and of Curricu- 
lum Construction and the Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations of the 
Investigation. F i , 

The analysis of the following criticisms of secondary education and the 
derivetion of criteria of education and of curriculum construction provide a back- 
ground for the study. 

L There is much criticism of American secondary education, and it is not confined to 
members of any group or profession. 


2. Parental and lay interest in the program of secondary education is sufficiently significant 
to command serious consideration in any program of curriculum revision. 

3. Few authoritative educational writers have formulated and proposed criteria of sec- 
oncary education. 


4. Criteria of curriculum revision are listed by only a small nuinber of very recent 
authoritative writers. 


A The presentation and discussion of criteria in educational writings indicate a need for 
adequate definition of terms and understandings of major concepts. 


The status and organization of state programs of secondary curriculum 
revision are of fundamental importance to the study. 
L Ten of the states in the Union operated state ‘programs of secondary curriculum 
revision before the school year 1933-1939, and nine of them are southern states. - 


2. State departments of education sponsor, solely or jointly, the state programs of cur- 
riculum revision. . ' 


3. Teacher-training institutions in most states have a definite part-in the organization and 
operation of state programs of curriculum revision. 


4. Stzte programs of curriculum revision include all levels of public eduçation. 

5. There is a dual white-and-Negro system of public education in nine of the states included 
in the study. f i 

6. Committees for state curriculum revision programs vary widely in number, titles, and 
personnel. 
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7. Participation of parents and laymen in state programs of curriculum revision is too 
limited to be of marked significance. 


The framework of state programs of secondary curriculum revision is a sig- 
nificant factor in the provision ‘of basic points of view. 


1, The philosophical and psychological bases of education are not adequately studied in 
state programs of curriculum revision. 


2. The criteria of education presented in curriculum materials of seven states possess many 
similarities, and three states do not propose any formulated criteria. 7 

A The criteria of curriculum construction proposed i in state GEES materials vary widely 
and are found in the materials of only six of the states. 

4. Half of the states define lists of terms in their curriculum materials. The lists include 
seventy-four terms, sixteen of which appear in each list. - 


5. The development of abilities, appreciations, attitudes, habits, ideals, and understandings 

` ae characteristics to be desired in secondary pupils as presented in state curriculum 
materials varies widely and indicates lack of comprehension of their educational implica- 
tions and values. 


The materials of instruction used in the development of courses and content 
of the curricula in state programs of secondary curriculum revision are markedly 
significant. ; 


1. Adoption by committees, the college curriculum laboratory course, and experimental 
teaching are used as means of selecting curriculum materials in state revision programs, 

2. State curriculum bulletins and reports classify materials of ‘instruction as follows: (a) 
pupil activities, (b) field trips, laboratory, et cetera, (c) printed matter other than text- 
books, (d) oral discussions, KE et cetera, (e) visual materials including movies, and 
(£) the radio. 

3. Only four states make provision for the use of environmental curriculum materials, 

4. Nine states (all but Tennessee) make provision for the determination of content for 
secondary curricula. 

5. Eight states (all but Tennessee and Texas) make definite provision for the determination 
of scope of secondary curricula, but only four states SESCH for the determination of 
sequence, 

6. Nine states (all but Tennessee) utilize the “unit of work” in the development of new 
curricula, but there are many differences in its use. 

7. Kansas formulates “areas of living” to be used as study topics in secondary curricula, 
while the other nine states continue the use of the subject fields of secondary education. 


The relationship of the secondary curriculum to many Phases of educational 

administration is very definite and important. 

1: Tennessee is the only state in the study which attempts to develop a system of pupil 
marks, ‘reports, and records. 

2. Louisiana, however, attempts to develop a system of Sech marks and reports, and 
Mississippi provides for a state system of pupil records. 

3. Arkansas and Georgia are the only states which provide a plan for the initiation of the 
new secondary curricula, 

4. Alabama and Mississippi are the only states which attempt in their programs of cur- 
riculum revision to improve the administration of secondary schools. 

5. Four of the nine states which have a dual system of public education have made definite 
provisions in their state curriculum programs for the development of curricula that are 
better adapted to the needs of Negro children. 


The major findings of this study provide some basis for the following tenta- 


tive conclusions : S 


1. If the criteria of education and of curriculum construction could be formulated, defined, 
and generally accepted, public criticism of education would tend to decrease. 
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The control and sponsorship of state programs of curriculum revision by state depart- 
ments of education indicate that the governing bodies of the educational programs in 
the states are responsible for major changes. 

Recognition by state revision programs of so few of the related phases of education 
indicates that the ramifications of major programs of curriculum ‘revision are not ade- 
quately understood. 

It is evident that in some states the secondary curriculum revision program is viewed 
mainly as a course of study development, and that, consequently, adequate revision is 
improbable, - 

It is apparent that state secondary curriculum revision programs have given a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention to the development of desirable characteristics in pupils, 
as if these were qualities separate and distinct from the fundamental process of learning. 


`The „variety of methods and procedures for the development of the “unit of work” in 


Stare revision programs, indicates misunderstanding of the term and of its relationship . 
to sound instructional procedure. ` 
The need for improvement in the administration of secondary education has not been 
adequately recognized in state programs of curriculum revision. 

There are few valid reasons for expecting any significant changes from the traditional 
fragmentary learning programs of secondary schools to programs that will result in a 
continuum of learning. 3 

The evaluation of achievement is not accorded the recognition in state programs of 
secondary curriculum revision that is commensurate with its importance, 

There is little evidence that sufficien: attention is given in state programs of secondary 
curriculum revision to the development of secondary curricula that are particularly 
adapted to the needs of Negro children. ! A 

The criteria of education and of curriculum construction in state curriculum materials 
are generally more specific than those proposed by authoritative writers. 
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MASTERS’ DEGREES 


MASTERS’ DEGREES 
MASTER oF ARCHITECTURE 


Shwen Wei Ma, A.B., Shanghai College; B.Arch., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A housing project for a low income group on northeast corner of Thirty-eighth 
Street and Wisconsin. 

MASTER OF ARTS 


Iva Verea Adkins, A.B., B.S. in Ed., University of Missouri. E Speech 
Thesis: From Out That Shadow (three-act play based on the life of Edgar Atlan Poo). 

Pedro Asok Adlao, A.B., San Francisco State College... EE Economics 
Thesis: The commodity foreign trade of the Philippine Islands: 1899-1938, 

Clara Louise Albrecht, B.S. in Ed., University of Missouri EENS German 
Thesis: Eine Untersuchung des deutschen Bildungsromans in neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 

Margarete Louise Ambs, A. B., Emmanuel Missionary College... French 
Th hesis: Lamentations, imprecations, and psychological struggles in Rotrou’s tragedies. 

Harry Wright Anderson, B.S. in PhEd., Springfield College. Physical Education 
Thesis: Score card for evaluating all-round proficiency in sports. 

Mary Margaret Ashbaugh, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California Se WEE History 
Thesis: The careers of Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

Julian Holley ‘Ashcraft, B.S., University of Diels... Physical Education 


Thesis: A classified compilation of administrative policies in physical education for Long 
Beach schools. 


Edward John Ball, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... Chemistry 
Thesis: A critical study af the application of the soap titration method to the determina- 
tion of calcium and magnesium. 5 


Maurice I. Barbakow, A.B. in Ed., Concord State Teachers College... History 
Thesis: Palestine—Jewish, Arab, and British relationships. 

Mary ene Barbul, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles EEN Latin 
Thesis: Influence of Roman culture upon Rumanian civilization. 

Jean Andrey Bassford, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... English 
Thesis: The social concerns of American postwar poetry. 

Paul Leland Bateman, A.B., University of Southern California....: ‘eas uuu sae nee Physics 
Thesis: Design and construction of a compensating audio-frequency amplifier. 

Anthony Ivins Bentley, A.B., Brigham Young Unie sty... Sociology 
Thesis: Social and ‘utopian thought in the writings of Joseph Smith and other Mormons. 

Beatrice Lockhart Bliss, A.B., Willamette University............ 000000. EE English 
Thesis: Queen Victoria and her relation to letters. i 

Howard Owen Borrowdale, A.B., ` University of California at Los dungen, 
EERE EEE O EE Ee E EEE EA Comparative Literature 
Thzsis: The antiwar propaganda novel. $ 

Balsie "ane Brannin, B.S., Texas State College for Hiomen, eee ees Fine Arts 
T. basis: Contributions to the development of American pictorial photography. 

Irvin La Grange Bridgewater, A.B., Marshall College... History 
Thesis: Lord Dunmore—Virginia’s last royal governor. l 

Eloise Victoria Brooner, A.B.. Evansvijle College... French 
Thesis: Grammar for reading nine French texts. f 

Jean Margaret Brott, B.S., Lawrence College Vater English 


Thesis: The lack of international copyright before 1887-1891 and the Ke of this lack 
upon English and American letters. 


John C. Brunner, A.B, University of Southern Coffee English 
Thesis: War and death in the fiction of Ernest Hemingway. 

Kate Yiin-chang Chen, A.B., Yenching University, Cking. 0. .ee eee Economics 
“Thess: Producers’ co-operatives in Great Britain and the United Siates. : ‘ 
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Wen Hui Chung Chen, B.S., Venching University, Chëog. cee Sociology 
Thesis: A study of Chinese families in Los Angeles in contrast with the traditional 
family life in China. ' 


Wayne Demetrius Clark, A.B., Municipal University of Omaha..........cceeceeeess French 
Thesis: Grammar for reading scientific French. l 


Josephine Ruth Crawford, A.B., University of Southern California............0.0.005 Speech 


Thesis: The acting technique of Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
Theresa Ellen Davenport, A.B., Birmingham Southern College... French’ 
Thesis: Contemporary United States as seen through the eyes of French men of letters. 
Arnold Todd Davis, A.B. University of Colorado... ccc. ccc ccc cece cee e ee eeees History 


Thesis: The history of Hamilton, Nevada, and the White Pine mining district. 


Alvirda Rutherford Davison, A D. University of Southern California.:..Physical Education 
Thesis: A preprofessional program in physical education for junior college men. 


Louise Elizabeth Denny, A.B., University of Southern California.......... Political Science 
Thesis: The participation of women in American public life since 1920. 

Frances Wood Egge, A.B., Pomona College... Fine Arts 
Thesis: Persian footwear as observed in selected examples of sculpture and the graphic 
arts. 

` May Estelle English, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan University KEN Mise eee eles ‘English 
Thesis: English life (1837-1937) as reflected in the works of E. F. Benson. 
Fenton Lawrence Feeney, A.B., University of Southern California...... POR Ce Botany 


SCC An investigation of the periodicity of Gelidium Cartilagineum, a perennial red 
alga. 


James McCaughan Fitzgerald, A.B., University of Southern California............. English 
Thesis: The significance and influence of Thomas Henry Huxley as a popularizer of 
science: a study of popular scientific writings between 1854 and 1914. 


Mildred Mayes Flickinger, A.B., B.Mus., Oklahoma College for Hoen... Music 

hesis: Impressionism in modern music: Debussy’s influence upon contemporary com- 
posers. f , 

Harriet Katherine Foley, A.B., University of Michigan. ......... uns eevee eee c errr English 


Thesis: A study of the intellectual background of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Man-hee Fong, A.B., Sun Yat-sen University, Canton, Ching.. eunes... Sociology 
Thesis: A comparative study of personal names and naming systems among the Chinese 
and certain American Indian tribes. ` 


Mary Alice Foster, A.B., University of Southern California... ......ccccccceeees va.. History 
Thesis: A study of the history and administration of the British mandate in Tanganyika 
territory. 

-Heinz Joseph. Frank S Zeeegd ENNEN EE dE a ea AE dio ed Economics 


Thesis: Time lags in adjustment to economic events: a theoretical invéstigation of con- 
sequences of events which affect the whole economic system. 


Ruth Frankel, B.F.S., University of Southern . California........ International Relations 
Thesis: Great Britain’s foreign policy and the system of collective security. 

Mary Valerie Gaiennié, A.B., Tulane University of Louisiana... 2.2.0.0... elec eee French 
Thesis: Don Lope de Cardone by Jean Rotrou (1632). Critical edition. 

Beatrice Lillie Garcia, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California........... .... Spanish 


Thesis: Social classes of Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as seen in some 
of the plays of Lope de Vega. 


Lilyan Zara Goff, A.B., University of California at Los dugeler Speech 
Thesis: Development of the theatre on the American frontier. 
Howard Sidney Goldin, A.B., University of Southern Colioragtog. ce eee Zoology 


Thesis: The effects of testosterone propionate on the female viviparous teleost, Xipho- 
phorus helleri Heckel. 


Mentor Eugene Graves, A.B., Santa Barbara State College... History 
Thesis: A history of the Progressive Movement, 1900-1912. , 
Betty Lorraine Green, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles...... EE English 


Thesis: A comparison of the development of the male and female characters of George 
- Eliot. ' : 
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Cloyd Victor Gustafson, A.B., DePauw University.. WEEN Sociology 
Thesis: An ecological analysis of the Hollenbeck “area of Los. Angeles with special 
reference to the racial changes in progress. 


A 


Robert Theodore Hall, A.B, Hamilton College.. EE English 
Thesis: Amy Lowell’s literary theories. 
Clifford A. Halmrast, A PB. Concordia College, Muerte, ‘Economics 
Thesis: An investigation of the tax problem in North Dakota. 
Gunda Marie Hammer, A.B., University of North Dakota......cceeerecceteeereeee . History 
Thesis: The historical accuracy of Gertrude Atherton’s The Conqueror. 
Vandyce Hamren, A.B., University of Southern California. ccc ccccccceccceneeseees Sociology 
Thesis: The concept of social process in contemporary sociology. i 
Leon I. Hellman, A.B., University of Southern California... ......cesceeeseenee Psychology 
Thesis: A personality study of institutionalized delinquent boys. 
Linnie Mae Henz, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California, a... esseseessseere History 
Thesis: The history of Chinese immigration and exclusion in the ‘United States. 
Mary Howard Heyburn, AH, Drury College, Sieg Meee T English 
Thesis: Mysticism in Emerson. 
Wayne Teroy, Hodges, A.B., University of California. ....esessessueresseresressers English 
Thesis: The gold rush era in San Francisco literature. 
George Charles Hoffmann, A.B., University of Southern California.............000. History 
hesis: The fight to recharter the Second Bank of the United States. 
John Brinton Hoover, A.B., University of Southern California........ pesasse no o e Philosophy 


Thesis: The influences determining child morality. 


Horace Wayne Hornbaker, B.S. in Ed., University of New Mexico. d ..Fine Arts 
Thesis: A historical study of the use of color in the decorative arts of the Indians of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. 


Anabel Alby Howell, A.B, Oklahoma Coilege for Women. s..essorssaresesssnsa Psychology 
Thesis: A clinical comparison of the 1916 and 1937 Stanford-Binet tests. 

Frederick Roland Huber, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles EE English 
Thesis: The Catholic Renaissance in certain nineteenth century poets prior to 1890. 

Everett Gee Jackson, A.B., San Diego State College... EE Fine Arts 


Thesis: An investigation of the design of the ceramic figurines produced by the chief 
cultures of pre-Columbian Mexico. 


Nicholas Vahe Jamgochian, A.B., University of Southern California. ere Chemistry 
Thesis: A study of the naringin contant in California marsh seedless grapefruit. 


Thebaud Jeffers, A.B., Johnson C. Smith University... cccccccvsccsececvens nen ss English 
~- Thesis: A comparison of James Boswell’s journals with Samuel Pepys’ diary. 


Ura Terry Jensen, B.S., North Texas Sicte Teachers College...... HEN dé ROIs Botany ` 
Thests: Development of branched hairs among selected species of seed plants. 


Winnifred Howland Johnson, Ed.B., Unizersity of California at Los Angeles...... .. History 
Thesis: Steps in the call of the Federal Constitutional Convention. 


Chester Carl Kaiser, B.S., M.S., Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg.........Hist 
Thesis: The career of Sir Henry Cempbell-Bannerman. K z ! Ve 


 Elmer Andrew Kell, Jr, A.B., Yale College. EE History 
hesis: Early travel and communication in southern California. 


Blanche Wade Kennedy, A.B., University. of RT ET EE . History 


E Specific contributions to the Constitution made by twenty men of the Convention 
O 


EE Jaclyn Kightlinger, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles..........+ History 
Thesis: The influence of Hugh Mée upon the framing and adoption of the Con- 
stitution. - - 


Ralph Kingsbury, A.B., Whittier College... E 


Thesis: The Napa Valley to 1850. pee 
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Jeanne Sweeney Kirchner, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... Sociology 
Thesis: Attitudes on the modern family found in recent American fiction. 

Sylvia Koff, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... ....ccccecccccececcccce Histor 
Thesis: John Muir and his work on conservation in California. ; ` d 

Corinne Maryi Kovacevich, A.B., University of Southern Californi., an.n ouena. History 
Thesis: The private and public life of Arthur James, the First Earl of Balfour: a 


Selahaddin Ahmet Kurttepeli, A.B. (Com.), Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey.. .. Economics 
Thesis: Principal export articles of Turkey from the commercial point of view. 


Harry Edward Laughlin, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles...... Political Science 
Thesis: Collective security in eastern Asia. f j 
Jean Hayes Lenox, A.B., University of Tergs, ononsussseornerereerreenreno English 
sis: Charles Reade as reformer and propagandist. 
Emily Jean Leslie, A.B., University of Southern California..... LEE English 
Thesis: Escape literature, American and British, in prose fiction since 1890. 


Madge Katharine Lewis, A.B. University of Southern California. dd EE deg onteds Music 
hesis: Contributions of American innovators to modern American music. ; 


Ernest Robert Liljegren, A.B., San Diego State College. oo Ei eet Solute ea one eR History 
Thesis: Lieutenant-Colonel Don Carlos Howard and the international rivalry for the 
Mississippi Valley—1796-1798. 


Donald Karl Livingston, A.B., University of California... cee ces cece eee Economics 
Thesis: A study of the principles of merit and seniority found operative in promotion, 
demotion, and termination policies as applied to field workers in seventeen oil companies 
in California. 


Madelon Elizabeth McCreery, AB, Scripps College.......... Anthropology and Archaeology 
Thesis: A study of the development of certain tribes on the western continent from a 


a 


tribal to a confederacy form of government. 


Richard J. Magin, A.B. in Ed., State Teachers College, Vailey City, North. Dakota. Psychology 
Thesis: A quantitative study of the improvement of reading under. an activity program. 


La Verne Lee Martin, B.S., McPherson College... Chemistry 
Thesis: The behavior of hexamethylenetetramine toward boron fluoride. 


Robert A. Matzke, A.B., University of Southern California.........cccceec eee eeeas Sociology 
Thesis: A study of selected changing social attitudes of boys in the Los Angeles Federa- 
tion Boys’ Home. ` : e 


Ivan Colman Mayfield, B.S., University of Wyoming wins oer DË DEE se.: Zoology 
Thesis: The possibilities of anagallis arvensis as an antidote for venomous bites. 

Ralph Harold Metcalfe, Ph.B., Marquette Ufer sit... Physical Education 
Thesis: A study of the effects of alcohol and tobacco on athletic performance. 

Eurice Loring Miller, B.S., North Texas State Teachers College.......... Physical Education 
Thesis: A survey and evaluation of the health service program of the Dallas city schools. 

Irma Catherine Mitten, A.B. in Ed., Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe........ English 
Thesis: The life and literary career of Dick Wick Hall—Arizona humorist. 

Elliott Tennyson Moore, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles............. English 
Thesis: The relation of John Milton to the theater. 

Mabel Ardis Murphy, B.Mus., Kansas State Agricultural College... Music 
Thesis: Trends in the development of English music in the seventeenth century. 

A. Graham Nelson,.A.B., University of Southern California........ bait walks, oak welda Geology 


Thesis: The geology of the northeastern portion of Soledad Mountain, Kern County, 
California. , f 


Magdalene May Moxon Nielson, B.E., Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, ` 

Wisconsin E proier EE TEE English 
Thesis: The religious and mystical attitudes displayed in the prose and poetry of Mat- 
thew Arnold. 


Marion Matilda Olsen, A.B., University of California at Los dngeles.., Spanish 
Thesis: An investigation of the life and works of Roa Barcena. 
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Catherine Burnside O’Malley, A.B., Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy....... History 
Thesis: A history of El Paso since 1860. 


Harold B-ackman Osborn, Jr., A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. Political Science 
Thesis: A study of the American system of broadcasting and its control. 


Stephen Walker Owen, A.B., Susquehanna Umiaersity. Eu History 
Thesis: British imperialism i in Malay. ; 
Lillian F. Palmberg, A.B., University of Southern California EE French 


Thesis: The Gout de la Mystification in the short stories and plays of Jules Romains. 


Nolan Hartford Payton, A.B. in Ed, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe...... Spanish 
Thesis: A study of the history of aesthetic ideas in Spain. 


Mary Virginia Peevish, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles.....cccccceee French 
Thesis: Biographical dictionary and résumés of, stories of D’Urfé’s Astrée, Part IV. 

Laura Annette Penny, A.B., University of California.......0...ssccceere ence eens Fine Aris 
Thesis: Women painters in America in the twentieth century. 

Frank Petrich, A D. University of Southern California. eee ceeeeees Fine Arts 
Thesis: Ivan Mestrovic: his contributions to contemporary sculpture. j À 

‘Earl Washington Priddy, A.B., Colorado State College of Education................ Music 
Thesis: Vocal music participation as an avocation for adults. 

Robert Howard Ross, A.B., University of Redlands. ..s..essuonnuonenennunrsnsnre Sociology 


Thesis: Social distance as it exists between the first and. second generation Japanese jn 
the city of Los Angeles and vicinity. 


Rose Zol. Rowalt, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... English 
Thesis: The influence of Shakespeare on Fielding. 


Alfonso Pablo Santos; A.B., M.S. in Ed., University of Southern California..... Sé „English 
Thesis: The original literary production of Ernest Dowson: a critical survey. 


Ione Zellnoefer Sawyer, A.B., Des Moines College... ee English 
Thesis: The use of social background in the novels of Eilen Glasgow. 
James William Shehady, A H. University of California at Los Angeles.......s.ss000. History 


Thesis: Privateering and violations of neutrality by citizens of the United States in - 
- connection with the revolting Spanish-American colonies in the Caribbean area, 1815-1822. 


Helen Elizabeth Silverwood, A.B., University of KGnsas...ccccenecncennveceneseceees Latin 
Thesis: The influence of Horace upon certain representative English essayists of the 
ninetzenth century. 


Maymie Louise Sloat, B.S., Teachers College, Columbia Uuieer gt... Zoology 
Thesis: An analysis of the auditory acuity of children of elementary school age. D 
Delbert Waddoups Smedley, B.S., Agricultural College of Utah............. ER Fine Arts 


Thesis: An investigation of influences on representative examples of Mormon art. 


Benjamin Eric Smith, A.B., University of Redlands. ...,.ai.snususonnrsrerersssus> History 
Thesis: The medieval contributions to freedom as evidenced in Martin Luther. 


Allan Summers, A.B., University of California at Los dugeler. ce eeee History 
Thesis: The public career of Lord Reading. 


Margaret Elizabeth Sutter, B.S. in Spch. Northwestern University..... SE Speech 
hesis: Behavior problems of children with delayed speech. 


Alastair MacDonald Taylor, A.B., University of Southern California................ History 
‘Thesis: The decline of Scottish monasticism in the fifteenth century. ` 


Tao Teng, A.B., Great China Unitet sN: eu SNE dE Ne de ena gia von Sociology 
Thests: The concept of social progress in American sociology. 


Henry Thomas Thompson, B.S. in Ed., Northern Normal and Industrial School, South 


Dakot EE Hi t 
Thesis: Intrigues of Alexander Hamilton. ; È E 

Charles Johnson Tilley, A.B., Duke ORG ONSUY ene a ieee cae nans dae Ces an Seas Religion 
Thesis: The task of the church as interpreted by the Oxford and a eamnbaree conferences. 

Anna’ Se Townsend, A.B., University Of Wisconsin... 6... ccc taiese rnia ias English 
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Helen Marie Townsend, A.B., University of Southern California. `... History 
Thesis: The history of the Epic movement, 1933-1934. e 
Vivian Ruth Trevarrow, A.B. in Ed., University of Arizona. ccc eee ee Se Spanish 


SC The Spanish Revolution and Civil War as seen in some of the modern novels 
of Spain, 


Kate Gathings Turner, A.B., West Texas State Teachers College... Fine Arts 
Thesis: Survey of a representative group of bookplates in Texas. : 


Fanny Bowles Vanderkooi, B.S., Texas State College for Women, College of Industrial 
APES. a Aaa Ai saw baie EEN EOE EE RAS Su hoe EEN EENS EN Kea Fine Arts 


Orland Whitney Ward, B.S. in P.E., Montana State College...........+- Physical Education 
Thesis: A survey of administrators’ opinions as to institutional responsibility of inter- 
scholastic athletics in the secondary schools of Utah. 


Van Guelder Waring, A.B., Univerity of Celifornia at Los Angeles...International Relations 
Thesis: Militarism as a factor in foreign policy. 


Elizabeth. Stelle Warren, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern C abtormdo. a...an. English 
Thesis: The comic spirit of George Farquhar: a study of the ends, modes, and mech- 
anisms of Farquhar’s laughter. ` 


Edith Parks Watson, B.E., Texas Christian University.......cccceccuneceseuees -.- -History 
Thesis: Political theory in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
Irene Hsiu-Ying Wei, A.B, Hwa Nan College; A.M., Yenching University.......... History 


hesis: Co-operation between the United States and other Western powers in China in 
the nineteenth century. . 


ee Winifred Weldon, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California............. Spanish 

f hesis: Country life in the works of J. M. de Pereda. 

Martha Joan Welman, B.S, in Ed., Southeast Missouri State Teachers College....... English 
Thesis: The literary associations of Harriet Martineau. 

Florence Lemont Werne, A.B., Hunter COM CGC EE English 
Thesis: A study of the central imagery in King Lear. i 

Edward Brandt Westall, A.B., University of Southern California..............+-. Chemistry 
Thesis: The microanalysis of tin. d 

Louise S. Whitteker, B.S. in Ed, University of Southern California... n... uaua, History 
Thesis: Antislavery parties, 1840-1848. i 

Geraldine Eichnor Wimmer, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles.......... History 
Thesis: Social and economic aspects of French activities in early California. 

Joseph Edmund Zerga, A.B., San Jose State College..... E E Psychology 


Thesis: A further experimental investigation of environmental behavior in relation to 
bodily structure, illumination, and temperature. i WW 


Alexander Ziede, A.B., University of Ariegng, E EE History 
Thesis: The territorial history of the Globe mining district, Arizona. 


MASTER oF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Richard Ralph Cole, B.S. in B.A., University of Southern California. © ` ' 
Thesis: Synchronization schedules as measurements of the debt paying ability of business 
firms. à 


Johv Henry Cook, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: A study of railroad common stock prices. 


John Willard Ernest, B.S., University of California at Los Angeles. ` 
Thesis: The nature and significance of the United States stabilization fund. 


Charles Dorsey Forrest, B.S. in Comm., Northwestern University. ES 
Thesis: A survey of some of the developmerits in regulating advertising in the United 
States since 1900. . 
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Henry William Kratzer, B.S. in Bus., University of Kansas. 
Resis: An appraisal of Better Business Bureau operations in the Tos Angeles area, 
1930-39, 


Val Biaine Lehnberg, A.B., Fresno State College. 
Thesis: The accounting - factors affecting cost and rate- SCH schedules for motor 
frzight lines: California. 


Esther Kikuko Ochiai, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: Analysis of the international trade of India. 


James Leslie Sexton, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Coconut oil: a commodity study. 
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Genevra Genevieve Baken, A.B., University of Arizona. 
Thesis: A survey of equipment used and duties of secretarial employees in business offices 
in Prescott, Arizona, í ` 


Pearl Eugenia Baldridge, A.B., University of Calfifornia. : 
Thesis: The activities of the federal government in the field of radio broadcasting. 


Clarence Burton Baldwin, A.B., Colorado College. 
Thesis: Why adult evening school students leave. 


Earl 3ryan Barnett, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles.. 
Thesis: A study of attendance i in 2 junior high school. 


Thomas Gordon Barr, A.B., Southwestern University, Texas. ` 
Thesis: A functional course of study in speech and dramatics. 


Robert Emmett Barry, A.B., San Francisco State College. 
Thesis: An experimental investigetion of motion picture values in a correlated junior 
high school program. i 


Dorothy Bates, B.S., Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Thesis: A study of delinquent girls in a Pasadena junior high school. 


Thornton Herbert Battelle, B.S., University of California. 
Thesis: An investigation to determine employment opportunities for high school commer- 
cial graduates in Santa Rosa, California. ; 


Robert Calvin Benefiel, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A study of the responses of mentally retarded children on the Leiter Interna- 
` tional Performance Scale. 


Glenn Herbert Berry, B.S., University of California. 
Thesis: A study of the teaching of healthful living as a subject i in the Los Angeles City 
School System. 
_ Vera Mae Bolton, Ph.B., Hamline University. 
Thesis: A study of 'arithmetic usage in homes of seventh and eighth year pupils in an 
urban community of Los Angeles County. 


Catherine Anna Boyton, A.B., Santa Parbara State College. 
Thesis: Factors influencing choice of friends among adolescent girls. 


Eugene Albert Brock, A.B. in Ed., Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff. 
Thesis: A survey of employees in retail establishments in Phoenix, Arizona, as a basis 
for evaluating the merchandising offerings in Phoenix Union High School. 


Otto Albert Broesamle, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: An investigation of the factors which influence the selection and application of 
teaching techniques in the social studies. 


Frances Celeste Burke, B.Ed., State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota. 
Thesis: An historical study of federal aid to education. 
Mike C. Burley, B.S. in Ed., Iowa State Teachers College. 
Thesis: The organization of health and physical education in the senior high school. 


George Wilmer Cameron, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. e 
Thesis: An attempt to standardize an illustrated gymnastic nomenclature for horizontal 
bar, parailel bars, and long horse. 


Evelyn Blanche Camp, A.B., Santa Barbara State College. 
Thesis: Guidance by the senior high school homemaking teacher. 


§ 
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Dorothy Freeland Carter, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: A study of social adjustment of beginners to the school room situation. 


Arthur Maurice Case, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern. California. 
Thesis: An investigation of the extent and causes of turnover among teachers and prin- 
cipals in the elementary schools of the state of Arizona. 


Norman Clements, A.B. in Ed., Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 
Thesis: An investigation of the relative effectiveness of two study techniques in the 
teaching of American history. 


Josephine Lenora Conner, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Elementary pupils’ problems. 


Wilhelmina C. Dawes Cooper, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: The mental processes of fifth-grade pupils in ‘working arithmetic problems. 


Edward Dartt Cornelison, B.S., California Institute of Technology. 
Thesis: A job- analysis of the all-metal aircraft mechanics trade. 


Crysta Beth Cosner, A.B., San Diego State College. 
Thesis: A study of devices and activities for stimulating the use of the high school library. 


„Gretchen Palmatier Couch, Ed. B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: Adjustment problems i in child welfare and attendance service in the Glendale city 
schools, 1932-38. 


Frances Ann Coxen, B.J., University of Texas. 
Thesis: A plan for a functional course in high school journalism. 


Emile Crumly, A.B., Whittier College. 
Thesis: The école unique reform in French education. 


Harold E. Darby, A.B., Chico State College. 
Thesis: The eneral intelligence of American-born Japanese children in California as 
~ measured by the Leiter International Performance Scale. ` 


Clifton Dennis Darnall, B.S. in Ed., University of Oklahoma. 
Thesis: A community survey of office machines in Pueblo, Colorado. 


Binda C. Davis, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. E 
Thesis: Factors influencing the selection of playmates. 


Con Cornelius Davis, B.S. (Com.), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Thesis: A functional course of study in animal husbandry for high schools. 


Pete Davis, B.S., North Texas State Teachers College. 
Thesis: Recreational training opportunities in Los Angeles. 


Howard Hilliard Dean, Ph.B., University of Chicago. 
Thesis: The relation between behavior difficulties and personality maladjustment in high 
school boys. 


Attilio Maurice De Gasparis, B.S., University. of Santa Clara. 
Thesis: A course of study in jewelry making. 


William Lloyd Diggs, B.S, McPherson College. 
Thesis: A study of recent innovations in the secondary schools of Kansas. 


Ralph Francis Drath, A.B., Fresno State College. 
Thesis: A survey of the elementary school building needs in Visalia. 


Lillian Frances Duffy, B.S. (Sec.Ed.), University of ‘Toledo. 
SE A comparative study of the educational concepts of Booker T. Washington anc 


W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. 


Kenneth Earl Dungan, B.S., Oregon State Agricultural C ollege. 
Thesis: Devising instruction sheets for the ten-key adding machine., 


Morey W. Elmore, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A comparative study of academic grades of athletes and nonathletes -in Eagle 


Rock High School. 


Elsa Antonie Escherich, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: A survey of the art instruction in grades seven and eight of the schools of Los 


Angeles County. 
) 
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Donald Edward Faber, A.B., Willamette University. 
Thesis: An evaluation of health and physical education in the secondary schools of 
Oregon. 


John Adelbert Fiscus, A.B., University cf Redlands. 
Tkesis: Pupil personnel analysis of the elementary schools of the Montebello Unified 
District. 


Eugene Roscoe Ford, A.B., Fresno State College. 
Thesis: A study "of remedial classes. 


DH 


Carmen Fraide, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. ` 
Thesis: Biographical sketches of selected leaders in business education. 


Arthur Chesley Francis, A.B., University of Alberta. 
Thesis: An experimental comparison of two methods for alternating mathematics and 


science. 


Edward A. Frantz, A.B., Willamette University. g 
Thesis: The relative values of two selected methods of teaching basketball fundamentals. 


Donn Marcos Freasier, A.B. in Ed., University of Arizona. 
Thesis: Retardation and elimination of Spanish-American pupils of the Ray, Arizona, 
high school. 


Lester Martin Frink, A.B., University af California at Los ‘Angeles. 
Thesis: Educational trends in Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 


Charlotte Busby Gerber, A.B, University of Washington. 
Thesis: A study of the Los Angeles. training school for household employees. 


Martin Howard Goede, B.S. in Ag., Iowa State College. 
Thesis: The history of education in Jackson County, gunnery with eet reference 
to curricular changes in rural instruction between 1900 and 1939, 


Marguerite Ehdy Gohdes, B.S., Indianc University. 
Thesis: A follow-up study of Gary, Indiana, high school graduates who have received the 
vocational diploma in business education. 


Loula Marie Golden, B.S, in Ed., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. g 
Thesis: An experimental study of two methods in teaching vocations in the ninth grade. 


Paul More Goodwin, B.S., University of California. 
SE A study of the professional activities of principals in small four-year high schools 
in Califoraia. 


Stanley Ellsworth Goulard, A.B., University of California. 
Thesis: The general intelligence of American-born Japanese children in “California meas- 
ured by the Leiter International Performance Scale. 


Elbert Jasper Graham, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Iin The organization of instruction in English for retarded pupils in senior high 
, schools, 


Clayborn Lowell Graves, B.S. in Ed., Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
a SE of iie current expenses of Los Angeles County high schools, 1927-28 
tc 


Ivan Albert Griffin, A.B., University of Utah. 
Thesis: Libraries and reading practices in four selected schools. 


Hazel Marie Gross, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Game preferences as expressed by children attending the Los Angeles city school 
playgrounds. 

Perl Newton Guptill, A.B., Whittier C ollege. 
Thesis: A survey and critical analysis of the educational status of pupils in a medium- 
size Los Angeles elementary school. : s 


Herbert Keith Guthrie, B.S., West Texas State Teachers College. 
Thesis: The personal problems of the high school boy. 


Willizm Howard Haley, B.S. (Ae bd", M ontana State University. f 
Thesis: Case studies of nonattendance i in the Inglewood Union High School District. 


Burton P. Hall, A.B., Morningside College, 
Thesis: Interscholastic athletics in the junior high schools of Los Angeles County. 
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Persis Deane Hamilton, A.B., Redlands University. 
Thesis: Health as a factor in reading readiness. r 


Laurence E, Hanson, A.B., University of South Dakota. 
Thesis: A study of the physical, mental, and social development of athletes and non-- 
athletes on the secondary level. 


Dorothy Esther Harris, A.B., Seattle Pacific College. 
Thesis: An investigation in the correlation of health and social studies. 


Zafon A. Hartman, A.B., La Verne C ollege. 


Thesis: Variations in administrative interpretation of certain legal regulations aifecting 
school finance. 


Ellen Josephine Hathaway, Ed.B.,; University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: A homemaking course for the junior high school. 


Harold John Hebbeln, A.B., State University of Iowa. 
Thesis: A survey of physics courses in schools and classes for the blind. 


Alice Adrienne Hedden, A.B., Humboldt State College. 
Thesis: A course of study for English composition in the senior high school. 


Charles Carleton Hirt, A.B., Occidental College., 
ee: Comparative pupil interest in elective music courses in a junior and senior high 
schoo , 


Rudolph William Horstman, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: An instructional unit on installment buying. 


Caroline Wright Householder, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Se e ere Theater : its influence upon and value to the public, its participants, 
and the schoo 


Burrell Bryan Howell, A.B., Drake University. 
Thesis: Program ‘of studies, guidance organization, and time E in selected pro- 
gressive junior high schools. 


J. Wiley Hudson, A.B., Fresno State College. 
Thesis: The effects of integration in the continuation school. 


Mark Reginald Jacobs, Jr., A.B., Whittier College. 
Thésis: A follow-up study of a group of junior college engineering students. 


Constance Annette Jenkins, A.B., San Diego State College. : 
Thesis: A pupil personnel survey of the Washington School, San Diego, California. . 


Elizabeth Shirley Jenkins, A.B., San Diego Stdte College. 
Thesis: An analysis of science instruction in the new elementary school curriculum. 


‘Alma Lee Johnson, A.B., Simmons University. 
Thesis: A finance study of forty west Texas schools. 


Louise Helen Johnson, A.B., University of Oklahoma. 
Thesis: Correlation of English and Latin vocabulary in terms of frequency lists. 


Wallace LaVern Johnson, B.S, in B.A., University of, Southern California. 
Thesis: A survey of business occupations in the city of Bakersfield, California. 


Carol Lee Johnston, A.B., Drake University. 

Thesis: An investigation of a reading vocabulary for students of general mathematics. 
Leah Gertrude Jones, A.B., University of Western Ontario. a Í 

Thesis: The criticisms of English teaching taken from periodicals. 


` Charles Baskin Kemp, A.B., Whittier College. 
Thesis: A housing survey of the Montebello Unified School District. 


Gardner H. Kirby, B.S., North Texas State Teachers College. 
Thesis: Promotion practices in the elementary schools of North Central Texas. 


Paul Lewis Kirk, A.B., Colorado State College of Education. 
a The derivation and installation of a group hospital plan for the teachers oi 
olorado. , 


Kathleen Klotz, B.S. in B.A., Ohio State University. 
Thesis: A study to determine content of a two weeks’ unit on old-age security as a part 
of a course in economic citizenship for secondary school students. ` 
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` A. Norman Knoles, A.B., San Diego State College. 
Thesis: Community experience opportunities in San Diego for ninth grade, social studies. 


Roberta Evelyn Kraft, A. B., Southwestern College. : 
Thesis: Functional music activities for seven centers of interest in the lower elementary 


grades, 


Elmer M. Krehbiel, A.B., University of California. 
Thesis: A study of certain factors affecting attendance i in adult day and evening classes. 


DH 


ih 


Stella Larson, A.B., State University of Montana. 
Thesis: A state survey of business education in the public secondary schools of Nevada. 


_ Edward Joseph Laurenson, B.S. (Com. ), Utah State Agricultural College. 
Thesis: A study of comparative costs of physical education with other departments of 
the Pasadena secondary schools. 


Cecile Lawrence, A.B., Southwestern University, Texas. 
Thesis: The voluntary reading interests and activities of Brackenridge High School 
pupils, 


H 


Bruce Merton Lawson, A.B., Occidental College. 
Thesis: A critical evaluation of the merit system: in the Alhambra City High School. 


Philip Walter Lieb, B.S., University of Wisconsin. 
Thesis: A survey-of the attendance procedure used by the Los Angeles schools. 


Henry Albert Liem, A.B., Carleton College. 
Thesis: Cumulative record forms in the secondary schools of Arizona. 


Norma Emma Look, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern. California. 
Thesis: An experimental study of music instruction in the fifth and sixth grades. 


Harold Robinson Lovejoy, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Social living courses in the senior high school curriculum. 


Grey Murdock Lusty, B.S., University of Utah. 
Thesis: Qualifications desired in men physical education teachers in Utah. 


Ida Mae McClave, A.B., Park College. 
' GE Enrichment materials for a secretarial training course at the secondary school 
eve 


Elva Mae McGehee, B.S. (Ed.), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Thesis: Trends in the teaching of elementary school arithmetic. 


Ruth Prince McGregor, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: The elimination of eighth-grade graduates among the Mexicans from the high 
schools of a certain small city in California. i 


Alice Frudence McGuire, B.S., Northwestern University. ` 
Thesis: A study to determine the legal information needed relative to insurance and 
investments in a course in consumer business information. 


William G. McKittrick, Jr, A. B., San Diego S tate College. 
Thesis: A general science course for junior high schools. 


George Miles McNeish, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: An analysis of the interests, needs, and desirés of junior high school pupils as 
revealed by free responses. 


Orin Curtis Mann, B.S. in Ed., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
ger The type of teachers lost to the high schools of the state of Missouri from 1932 
to y 


Eleanor Veromica Markham, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
To alne establishment of eighteen federal experimental forums throughout the 
rited states. 


Mozell2 Marshall, A.B., University of Texas. 
Thesis: Formal versus incidental methods of teaching English grammar. 


Verling Winslow Marshall, Jr., A.B., Colorado State Teachers College. 
Tkesis: A comparison of ‘the character marks of eighth-grade Scouts and non-Scouts. 


Anna Mae Mason, A.B., University of Southern California. 
hens A study of the pupil personnel of Alexander Hamilton High School of Los 
ngeles, 


x 
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Mary Reaves Maull, A.B., San Diego State College. £ 
Thesis: An evaluation of the effect of different types of social studies courses on the- 
development of social attitudes. 


Francetta Emilia Mauzé, A.B., Fresno State College. 
Thesis: A study of migratory families in the San Joaquin Valley. 


Alma Gregory Merchant, A.B., Bates College. 
Thesis: Health instruction in Pomona elementary schools. 


H 


Emma Susan Mitchell, B.S., Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Geéiert Achievement in the ninth grade in relation to the child, his preferences and back, ` 
ground. 


Henry Samuel Molino, A.B., University of Redlands. D 
Thesis: The Leiter International Performance Scale as a contribution to educational 
anthropology. 


Clair Gruwell Montgomery, A.B., San Francisco State College. i 
Thesis: Some causes of maladjustment of ninth-grade pupils in Ventura Union Junior 
High School. f : 


Daisy Morrison, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A survey of leisure-time activities of elementary pupils. 


Sidney Jennings Mosser, B.S. in Ed., Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. 
hesis: Sources and apportionment of public school revenue in Nebraska. 


George Nachtigal, A.B., Bethel College. 
Thesis: Business interests of rural students. _ 


Dorothy Gould Nash, B.S., University of Minnesota. 
Thesis: A follow-up study of stenographic commercial graduates of Washburn High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. e 


Florence Davison Neubauer, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: A suitable preprofessional physical education program for junior college women. 


Joyce G. Newton, A.B., Santa Barbara State College. | 
Thesis: Health interests of junior high school girls. 


Carl N. Noffsinger, A.B., Fresno State College. 
Thesis: The intelligence and achievement of five national groups of school children in 
Tulare County. 


Ralph Theodore Nyblad, A.B., University of North Dakota. 
Thesis: Sources and apportionment of public school revenue in Idaho. 
Richard English Oswald, A.B., Occidental College. 
Thesis: Selected problems in the social sciences for high school and adult students. 
Marjorie Louise Parker, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: The language factor among two hundred children of a foreign district. 
Pauline Parkhurst, B.S., Kansas State College. f 
Thesis: The organization and administration of the nursery school connected with senior 
high school home economics depårtments. $ 
Dow Patterson, A.B., Simmons University. S : 
Thesis: An educational survey of Shandon Union High School District. 
Dilworth Pederson, A.B., University of California. 
- Thesis: The legal relationship between boards of education and teachers. 
Harriet Emma Pidduck, A.B., Pomona College. SÉ . : : 
Thesis: A study of the relatioriship between the political and social conditions in Russia 
from 1850 to 1910 and the music of the Russian “Five.” . 


Ernest Eligio Pieri, A.B., San Jose State College. 
Thesis: Personnel survey of the Mendocino County teachers. 


Kenneth Hugh Pilkenton, A.B.. University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: An investigation of the duties of the general office clerk. 


Edward Earl Pomeroy, B.S., University of Utah. 
Thesis: A survey of guidance needs in Arizona schools. 


Gene Elizabeth Pope, A.B., University of Oklahoma. 
Thesis: An analysis of 173 plays recently produced.in senior high schools. 
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Katherine Page Porter, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: The integration of instruczion in art with the dany life activities of the elemen- 
tary school child. 


. Ida Savilla Potts, B.S. in Ed, University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Nature and organization of the primary school in Los Angeles. 


Walter Furman Powers, A.B., Santa Barbara State College. 
Thesis: An investigation ‘of the amount and permanency of improvement in arithmetic 
improvement classes. 


Arthur E. Prince, A.B., University of. Southern California. 
Thesis: The effect of the economic. and social condition of the home on pupil progress. 


Ferdinand August Pust, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: An evaluation of ‘twenty state teacher retirement systems in E to recommend 
a new plan. 


Daisy Ferdina Randall, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
‘Thesis: A critical analysis of the youth movement in, the United States and in certain 
foreign countries, 


William H. Reeder, A.B., Colorado Siate Teachers College. 
Thesis: Bookbinding for high schools in California. 


. Bella Ferris Reid, A.B., University of North Dakota. 
` Thesis: Assembly activities in the senior high schools of California. - 


Charotte Mae Reimann, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
` Thesis: A critical study of the origin and development of group instruction. 


Harry Richard Renoud, A.B., University of California. 
Thesis: Trends in general mathematics courses as revealed by a survey of literature and 
textbooks. 


Hazel Marie Reynolds, B.S., University of Minnesota. 
Thesis: A survey-of the curriculum content in family SEA and an analysis of avail- 
able text books. ! $ 


Morgan Seebold Rice, A.B., University of California. 
Thesis: Incidence, type, and disposition of juvenile delinquency cases in Imperial County. . 


George Rich, A.B., Tempe State Teachers College. 
Thesis: The pt preparation of Arizona high sckool science teachers. 


Paul | Lathrop Ringert, A.B., University of Wyoming. 
Thesis: Unified science courses in secondary schools. 


Albert Lee Rivers, A.B., Texas College. í \ 
Thesis: A questionnaire on pupil. participation in selfgovernment in the schools of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Edmond Leslie Rodgers, B.S. in 1 Ed, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College. 
Thesis: A study of the economic activities of pupils in the Phoenix Union High School. 


Claire Louise Rogers, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern Calfornia. 
Thesis: An historical study of the appearance and development of creativeness in Ameri- 
can education. 


Orlo Rolo, B.S., Ottawa University. ` 
Thesis: The place of the study of heredity and eugenics in the senior high schools of 
Long Beach, California. 


Harry Sargent, B.S., University of California. 
Thesis: The history of secondary education in the city of Los sans, 


Anna Marie Schneller, A.B., Simpson College. 
Thesis: A comparative study of the faculties and courses of study of state teachers 
colleges and departments of education of the state universities in‘ the United States, 


Claire Mabel Robinson Scholl, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A comparative study of children from broken homes. ; 


Walter Hugo Schwuchow, A.B., Oberlin College; M.Mus., DePaul University. 
Thests: An analysis of appreciation courses in music and the fine arts in junior colleges. 


4 
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Katherine B. Kennedy Shinn, B.S. in Ed., University-of Washington. 
' ‘Thesis: Special provision for the education of children of superior abilities in the junior 
high schools of Los Angeles. : 


Mabel Elizabeth Shuman, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California, 
Thesis: The educational contribution of Woodrow Wilson. 


Elsie Logan Simmermon, A.B., University of Alberta. 
Thesis: Parents’ criticisms of the schools. 


‘Jane Singleton, B.S., West Texas State Teachers College. 


Thesis: An orientation course for elementary grades. 


Alice London Smith, A.B., Stanford University. 
Thesis: Consumer emphasis in business education. 


Leslie Lowell Smith, BS. in Ed., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
Thesis: A comparison of the progressive and formal methods of teaching plane geometry. 


Rese Mann Smith, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A study of children’s nail-biting tendencies. © ` 


Warren Mallalieu Smith, A.B., Baker University. e 
Thesis; An experiment in tenth grade social studies for noncollege preparatory pupils. 


Lemuel L. Sone, B.S., West Texas State Teachers College. 
Thesis: The educational background of school board members in the Panhandle of Texas. - 


Ellen Magdalene Sorensen, A.B., Fresno State College. ` 
Thesis: Music instruction in the elementary schools of the Reedley High School District. 


Blanche Velma Tarrants Spelts, A.B., William Jewel College. 
` Thesis: Comparison of degrees, undergraduate majors, and teaching fields for twenty- 
five hundred teachers. : 


Oletha Stearns, A:B., University of Colorado. 
_ Thesis: A pupil personnel analysis of Van Nuys Elementary School. 


Robert Edward Stein, A.B., Kalamazoo College. ; 
Thesis: Trends in the revision of the. secondary school curriculum. 


Ruth'M. Bailey Stephens, A.B., University of Illinois. 


` Thesis: Practices in Los Angeles city schools in dealing with socially maladjusted girls. 


Roe H. Strickland, B.S. in Ed., New Mexico State Teachers College. ` 
Thesis: The educational activities, philosophy, and theories of Angelo Patri. - 


Ernest C. Stump, Jr., A.B., Stanford University. 
Thesis: A course of study in current social problems. 


Selma Elvera Swanstrom, B.E., Superior State Teachers College. 
Thesis: A comparative study and analysis of a junior high school district. 


Kathryn Dunkle Sylvester, A.B., Pomona College. 
Thesis: History of the organization of the adult education department of the Long 
Beach city schools. 


Leonard Louis Taafe, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: A survey of graduate commercial high schools in the United States. 


Ellen Graham Thompson, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California, ' 
Thesis: The effects of social and economic tendencies upon educational thought in the 
United States during the period 1929-1939. $ 


Emmett Charles Thompson, A.B., University of Redlands. 
Thesis: A critical analysis of the Federal Forum Project. 


Mary Gretchen Thompson, A.B., Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: A course of study in costume planning. 


Ora Frith Thompson, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A study of Morning Song, poetry anthology of the Los Angeles schools for 
1938, with suggested bases for the evaluation of secondary school poetry. 


Velma Martha Trotter, B.S. in Ed., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
Thesis: The status of music, dancing, art, and dramatic instruction in a selected group 
of Mexican elementary schools in Los Angeles County. 
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Golden H. Tueller, B.S., Brigham Young University. 
Thesis: An objective rating of the physical education programs in thie Secondary’ schoals 
of Nevada. 


Beulah Ruth Twist, Ed.B., State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
Thesis: An investigation of the extracurricular activities in the small secondary schools 
of Arizona. 


Alex Verhusen, A.B., University-of S outkern California. , 
Thesis: A. survey of the intelligence and achievement status of the pupils of a Los An- 
geles city school. 


Viola Vogel, B.S. in Ed., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Status of business teacher-training facilities in Missouri and adjacent states. 


Claudis C. Walden, B.S., West Texas State Teachers College. 
Sails An evaluation of physical education programs in the elementary schools of West 
‘exas, 


Noval Walker, A.B., San Diego State College. 
Thesis: A study of civic information possessed by urban high school pupils. 


Clara Pearson West, A.B., University of Utah. 
Thesis: A comparison "of. high school and college records of high school SIE 


Francis J. White, A.B., Fresno State College. 
Thesis: A survey of the elementary schools in the Woodlake Union High School District. ` 


John Berry Wilkins, A.B., Fresno State College. 
Thesis: Distribution of time as a factor i in the teaching of ‘spelling. ` 


‘Brenda Farrell Wilson, A.B., Montana State University. 
Thesis: The beginning writing procedures and outcomes in three direct methods of 
teaching shorthand. 


Ralph Zar) Wohlford, B.S., Indiana Central College. 
Thesis: A personnel story of high school boards of education in Northern Illinois. 


John Carl Wounsch, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Distributive education in the public junior colleges under the George-Deen Act. 


Elva Wright, B.S., Brigham Young University. 
hesis: The homemaking activities of girls in a small rural high school in Riverside 
County, California. 


Lora Opal Wright, B.S. im Ed., Southeast Missouri State Teachers College. 
Thesis: A study to determine the value to be derived from a high school newspaper. 


` MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


E G. Trostel, B.S. in Sci. California Institute of Technology; A.M., University of 
alifornia. 
Thesis: Production gas-oil ratio as a function of the distribution of hydrocarbons in the 
underground reservoir. 


MASTER OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


Robert Ray Dockson, B.S., University of Ilinois. 
Thesis: An analysis of the financial war in the Far East, 1935-40. 


Masrer oF Music 


Charles Calvan Chase, B.Sch.Mus., Morningside College. 
Thesis: The care and training of the child and adolescent voice. 


Pantella Andrews Engle, B.Mus. -.. University of Washington. 
SE The music of Orlando Di Lasso with twenty-four motets arranged for a cappella 
choir. 


Nevoy Allwin Gerbracht, B.M.Ed., B.Mus., Bethany College. 
Thesis: The secondary school band. 


Edith Opal Johnson, A.B. in Mus., State College of Washington. 
Thesis: Presentation of materials for music appreciation classes i in secondary schools. | 


Bernice Lenore McDaniel, B.Mus.Ed., Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Thesis: Sociological bases for changes of style in music (from classical to romantic). 
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H. Lynn Rice, B.S. in Bd. Ohio’ State University. 


Thesis: Developing an instrumental program in the public schools. 


Jack McLaurin Watson, B.Mus., Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Thesis: Negro. folk music in eastern South Carolina. 


MASTER op SCIENCES In PHARMACY 


Edward S. Brady II, Ph.C., B.S. in Pharm., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A study of some microscopic tests for the identification of alkaloids. 


> 


MASTER op SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Arthur Atai Akina, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Hawaiian governmental processes. f r 


Frederick Tuttle Burrill, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: A study of unique county functions; ` 


William Coryell Hogoboom, B.S. in Mine Eng., E.M., University of Missouri. 
Thesis: Management and supervision of refuse collectors in the Bureau of Engineering, 
city of Los Angeles. : 


Edwin Lawrence Hoyt, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Correlations of civil service tests with three successive service ratings. 


Andrew Roxbury Morrison, B.S., University of Utah. 
Thesis: Conference training techniques applicable to the first-line supervision level of 


the public service. 


Lawrence DeWitt Pritchard, B.S. in B.A., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: The history, activities, and organization of the All-City Employees’ Association 
of Los Angeles. . 


George Thomas Stevens II, A.B., University of Redlands. 
Thesis: Public employee credit unions in the Los Angeles area. 


Jack Michael Theriault, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 
Thesis: An analysis of methods used in making traffic counts and surveys. 


James Arthur Williams, B.S. in P.A., A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: Collegiate in-service training policies of the public jurisdictions located within 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 


Marion Alice Wirt, A.B., University of S outhern California, 
Thesis: The use of work units and. measured production in clerical operations. 


MASTER op Social Work 


Eleanor Grace Bothell, A.B., Chapman College. . 
Thesis: The values of participation in a group work program: a study of fifty members 
of the Girl Reserves of the Young Women’s Christian Association, three years or more 
after membership. : 


$ 


Ransom Fuller Carver, A.B., Harvard College; B.D., Meadville Theological Seminary; A.M., 

Harvard University. . ` 
Thesis: The financial problems of a community chest in a suburban residential city, as 
illustrated by Pasadena, California. 


Constance Hirschy Eaton, A.B., Smith College. 
Thesis: Prevailing policies and practices of agencies in Los Angeles in regard to the 
cases of children-born out of wedlock. 


Charlotte Goldstein, A.B., Brooklyn College. 
Thesis: A study of institutional placement of delinquent Catholic boys, 


Felicia Siegel Levine, A.B., Texas Christian University. ` f 
Thesis: Some medical and social problems involved in foster home placement of physi- 
cally handicapped children. 


Mildred Levine, A.B., Boston University. | : g ! 
Thesis: The legal background and social functions of the Superior Court in the County 
of Los Angeles with special reference to the Probate Court re guardianship of children. 


e 
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Kuan Li, A.B. Venching University, China. eh D 
Thesis: A study of selected child caring agencies in Los Angeles and the vicinity. - 


Frances Lomas, A.B., University of Southern California. i 
-Thesis: Methods of staff development in public welfare agencies. 


Johanna Bernhard Schwab, A.B., Stanford University. d 
Thesis: The legal background and social function of the Probate Court in the County of 


Los Angeles—guardianship of child. 
Gladys Vivienne Culver ‘Williams, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. ; 
eii The ‘probation system for the insane with special reference to Los Angeles 
ounty. : 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN Socrat, WORK 
Elizabeta Margaret Sterkel, A.B., University of Southern California. r 
` Thesis: Employing the “unemployables”: a study of Los Angeles County Rehabilitation 
Division. ' d 
MASTER oF SCIENCE 


Karl Leander Albaeck, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. .........0.... Zoology 
Thesis: The analysis of certain physiological adjustments in adaptation to physical fitness. 


William Charles Atkinson, B.S. in Pharm., University of Southern California...... Chemistry 
Thesis: A study of the possibilities of volumetric microchemical ‘analysis. 

Rena Barnett, A.B., University of Southern (8 he.) ee ENEE EEN eee ees Zoology 
' hesis: A study of the histological variation in the walls of the digestive tracts of 
salamanders. f 
Charles Gerard Carlson, B.S., Bowdoin College... Chemistry 

Thesis: A study of the Mohr and Volhard methods of determination of chloride content. 
in brines. - 
SS Fu Cheng, A.B., Fukien ‘Christian University, Chine... Sa Botany 
hesis: Leaf structure at four mountain stations. 


Earl Astor DeGowin, A.B., University of Southern California... ....... cece cee cee eee Botany 
Thesis: An investigation to determine the effect of varying the quality of fluorescent 
light on the growth of the blue-green alga, Gloeothece rupestris (Lyngb.) Borr. 


Earle Clinton Enholm, A.B., University of California..... Sege Ne KE Physics 
Thesis: An a.c. operated meter for small d.c. currents. a 


Paul Wallace Fischer, A.B., University of Southern Colttorgig. Chemistry 
Thesis: A study of hydrogenation and separation principles of talloel. 
Howard Sidney Goldin, A.B., A.M., University of Southern California........-.. `... Zoology 


Thesis: Some effects of estrogenic substance and anterior pituitary-like sex hormone on 
the adult female roller canary. 


Rodrigue Alvin Gravelle, A.B., University of Southern California............. cates Zoology 
Thesis: Histogenesis of the islets of Langerhans. À 


Charles Clarence Janes, B.S., Lewis Institute...........cccec cee cece nese rerea Physiology 
Thesis: An experimental study of the vasopregsor mechanism of renin. 


Stanley Rex Jeffreys, A.B., University of Southern California. eee Geology 
Thesis: The foraminifera of the formation represented at Packard’s Hill, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Barbara County, California. 


Robert Gordon Knowles, A.B., University of Southern California............... Bacteriology 


hesis: A genetical analysis of bacteriophage virulence. - 
Paul Edward Paules, B.S., Loyola University, Los Angeles... Chemistry 
Thesis: Studies in levulose production from inulin. j 
Archie Hamilton Pieper, A.B., University of California at Los ‘Angeles........... Chemistry 
Thesis: The electrolytic oxidation of benzene and its related compounds. 
Werner Otto Schubert, A.B., University of Southern Coktforaig. .........00... Chemistry 
Thesis: The determination of free fatty acids or free alkali in soaps. 


Eleanor Mary Steele, B.S., University of Pittsburgh...... 0... .cccecece eee c cece ces Botany 
Thesis: A study of the seedling development of certain chaparral species. aa 
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Donald Charles Stewart, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... Chemistry 
Thesis: Properties of concentrated solutions of sodium sulfate. b 

J. Calvin Taylor, AB. University of California at Los Angeles... 1. .ccccccceces Chemistry 
Thesis: An experimental study of the phosphorus chloronitrides and their reactions with 
trimethylamine. 

Stanley Edwin Tierney, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles............. Chemistry 


Thesis: A study of the reactions of phosphorus pentachloride with trimethylamine. 


George Noblit Tyson, Jr., A.B., Pomona College... Chemistry 
hesis: The construction and use. of a strong electromagnet in certain chemical studies. 


Ozro Brandt Wiswell, A.B., University of Southern California........ Kg ues Zoology 
Thesis: Some physiological aspects which control the development of an ascaroidean 
ovum of the Chukar partridge. 


MASTER op THEOLOGY 


Jesse Marvin Davis, A.B., University of Southern California. ; he 
Thesis: A study of the historical growth of the social emphasis in Christianity. 


Albert Julius Kempin, A.B., Taylor University. H Wi 
Thesis: Leadership education in the Churches of God in southern California. 


Erich Herman Knoernschild, Graduate, Concordia Theological Seminary. 
Thesis: A study of the religious customs and practices of the aborigines of Travancore, 
South India. ‘ 


Edward McNair, A.B., Occidental College. ` 2 
Thesis: The patristic concepts of the.origin of evil. 


B. Joseph Martin, A.B., Pasadena College. 
Thesis: Concepts of the church. ` 


Donald Neidhart Prosser, A.B., University of Southern California. 
Thesis: The contribution of certain religious bodies to wořld peace. 
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